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Tue wonders of tomorrow will come 
from the germ of today’s genius. Under the fever- 
ish pressure of war, developments are taking place 
that, in less strenuous times, might have required 
years torealize. Already, technically speaking, our 
pre-Munich world is an antiquity. The Water 
Works World of tomorrow, too, will benefit from 
the effects of this precedent shattering impulse. 

The Engineering, Research and Develop- 
ment Departments of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company and its National Meter Division 
are thinking ahead of the times. On the drawing 
boards new designs are taking form. In the labo- 
ratories experimental models are being put 
through their paces. With the Victory and a re- 
turn to normal times, the results of today’s 
research will be apparent in tomorrow's 
Pittsburgh-National Meters. 





Oa ne 


WE'VE THOUGHT ABOUT TODAY, TOO 


THE Empire METER <i 


Top measurement value in so-called War 
Model Meters is provided by the Empire Vic- 
tory and the Pittsburgh Ironside. Both have 
fully rust-proofed cast iron cases; both are 
fitted with the Pittsburgh-National developed 
molded glass register box; both conserve 
over 70% of the bronze normally used in the 
construc’.ion of meters of this size. After the 
emerge .acy is over, these meters can be readily 
converted to bronze cases if desired. 

The Empire Victory Meter employs the time-tested, oscil- 
lating piston principle of measurement, using 
the famous Rasie balanced piston. The 
Pittsburgh Ironside Meter is of the popular 

E> disc type, having the same inner-working 
mechanism that has been proven in thousands 
of Pittsburgh Arctic and Tropic Meters. Both 
are accurate measuring instruments, each pos 
sessing its own individual characteristics 
Together they provide the necessary types to 
handle practically every domestic meter re 
quirement or preference of water works men 
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Post-War City and Regional Planning 





open Points of Agreement 


ppRi SIDENT REMSEN D. BIRD, of 
A _ Occidental College, and William 
Schuchardt, as City Planning Com 
‘ssioners of Los Angeles, were recent 
asked by Mayor Fletcher Bowron of 
tv to obtain in Washington, New 
information 


it ¢ 
wk, and Chicago 
d data as may be available relating 


“such 


a comprehensive Los Angeles Mas 
r Plan.” “We are of 

Mavor, immediately con 
rned with the post-war period, when, 


course,” said 


“more 


is hoped, we may do those things 
ot merely to give employment or be- 
ause of economic demands of the time 
but that we may build for the future 
in accordance with a_ predetermined 
plan and know what we are doing as 
we take each step.” 

The report of the 
sioners, dated December 4, 1942, stress- 
ing the importance of post-war plan 
ning for the super-metropolitan Los 


two Commis 


Angeles area, says in part: 


The challenge to our collective wisdom 
ind to our courage cannot be ignored 
with impunity. Tragic consequence is 
certain to be the price exacted for intel- 
lectual myopia and timidity. 

On this trip to Washington, to the 

great metropolis of the Atlantic coast, 
and to that of the Middle West for the 
purpose of gathering data on organiza- 
tion and procedure, many men, leaders in 
governmental and in private groups con 
cerned with planning for the immediate 
as well as a farther removed future, 
members of commissions, and benevolent 
foundations were visited and to the fol 
lowing conclusions growing out of those 
conferences, many contributions were 
made which rest on broad experience. It 
is generally agreed: 
Phat, in most instances, planning 
for general development, as well as for 
details thereof, should be undertaken by 
the regularly constituted public authori 
lies, in the region most concerned, with 
participation by private citizens in ad 
VISOrY capacities 

2) That all the planning efforts of 
the entire country, from a proposed Con 
gessional Commission or the National 
Resources Planning Board down to the 
planning commission of the smallest city 
should be well integrated 


3) That the cost of such planning 
should be charged against federal, state 
ind local taxes. 


}) That NO public funds, federal 
state, county, or municipal, should be 
illocated for public works unless and un 
til the working plans for such public 
works (except for minor undertakings) 
ire held by the planning authorities of 
the area concerned to be part of an ap 
proved general development plan. 

5) That planning agencies be given 
i reasonable but definite time limit with- 
in which to study and approve (or other 
wise) submitted plans and, in the event 
of failure to act within that period, juris- 
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diction shall lapse and the next above 


th 


agency shall assume the responsibility of 


examining, approving, and integrating said 
submitted plans with other plans 


6) That research need not be carried 


on to the nth 
characterized past procedure, but 
confine itself to obtaining only such data 
vital to the prepara 
tion of the general development and 
working plans There is grave danger, if 
working plans are slow in preparation 
that partial demobilization of the armed 
forces and munitions plant 
may begin before reemployment in a 
peace program can be undertaken After 
all, the objective must be the execution 
of plans and not the mere making of 
plans 


degree as has too often 
should 


as 1s essential and 


employees 


7) That the success or failure of the 
entire post-war employment program and 
of general development planning rests to 
a considerable extent on the character of 


the staffs selected *o carry out the policies 
determined on by commissions or execu 
ve committees, on their knowing what 
to do with data gathered, on the quality 
of their imagination and on their energy 
The plans are the actual foundations of 
the programs, the work following being 
the superstructure It is always foolish 
to save money on foundations, and on that 


hasis New York has made an appropria 
tion of $500,000 for preliminary planning 


ind over $20,000,000 for precise planning 


Chicago spends about $140,000 per yeat 
on its rehabilitation studies, and Con 
gressman Alfred E. Beiter’s (N. Y reso 


lution advances ample sums for planning 
ilone, to which states and municipalities 
must contribut On the other 
hand the commissions and executive com 
mittees are charged with the 
bility of employing only such persons as 
can “carry the letter to Garcia.’ Mere 
paying of high salaries does not necessarily 


also 


re sponsi 


assure high results 





{ RBAN REDEVELOPMENT Fievp STATION 


EstaspuisuHep at M.LT. 


sig analyze various proposed meth 
ods of urban redevelopment with 
the object of determining their rela 
tive value in terms of present-day 
conditions is 
Field Station 
been set up by the City 
Massachu 
Asso 


direction of the research 


Frederick ] 


social and economikk 


the purpose of a 
which has 
Planning Division of the 


setts Institute of Technology 


ciated in the 


program are Professor 


Adams, head of Technology's City 
Planning Division; Philip H. Cornick 
of the Institute of Public Administra 
tion, New York City; and Edwin H 
Spengler, Associate Professor of Eco 
nomics at Brooklyn College and con 


sultant to the National Resources 


Planning Board. 

Ihe project has been made possible 
by funds granted for the purpose by 
the Albert Bemis Foundation 
Cooperating agencies include the City 


which 


Farwell 


Planning Board of Boston, Mass., 


has made available to the research 


group its excellent file of data on phy 


sical, economic, and social conditions 
in Boston, and the American Publi 
Health Association’s Committee on the 


Hygiene of Housing, of which Dr. C.-I 
A. Winslow of Yale University is chair 
man. i 

’ — 

One of the important problems now 
being studied by the Field 
that of the rehabilitation of urban resi 
dential areas where the 
in sound structural and sani 


Station 15s 


existing build 
ings are 


tary condition but where the neighbor 
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hood pattern is obsolet« Careful esti 


mates are being prepared of both the 
capital and operating costs of bringing 
such 


the environmental conditions in 


areas up to a standard in line with 


habits of living 


particularly in respect to the planning 


modern needs and 


of the local street system and the ade 
quacy of parks, playgrounds, and other 
community facilities 

In addition to the municipal costs 


involved in such a program, studies are 


also being made of changes in the fiscal 


} 


or administrative policies of the local 


government which might be necessary 


or desirable if such a program were to 


be carried out on a city-wide basis par 


ticularly as they might relate to in 


creases in the percentage of tax-exempt 


property and in the costs of maint 
nance and supervision for a greatl 
augmented program of neighborhood 


recreation 





Cities Planning for Post-War 


Municipal Improvements 


Ihe fourth installment of THe AMER 
ICAN CITY'S series f reps f 1 cs 
# over 25,000 population througho 
the United States appeal t ges 71 

f this issue For previous nstall 
nents see the sues of November 1942 
mages 95-97; December 1942 pages 47 


50; and January 164 page 
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Telephone wire 
coming UP 


Here’s 4 bomber-gunner hurrying 


to load his 50-calibre gum + °° 


In peace, 4 lot of that coppe™ 
would have gone imto new tele- 
phone lines. NOW it’s needed for 


shooting and winning the war. 


That’s why we can’t build new lines 
right now- That’s why we're saying 
—**Please don’t place Long Di- 
tance calls to war-busy center> un- 


less it’s absolutely necessary: 


Thanks for all your help and we 
hope you will keep remembering 


- 


ee os ee eo 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CA LLS 
COME FIRST 
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Delving Deeper Into 


JHE currently announced goth Na 
i tional Fire Waste Contest, to be 
icipated in by some 550 cities puts 
innual spotlight on fire prevention 
common concept ol fire preven 
s the removal as far as possible ol 
isual facilities for starting a fire 
lless accumulations of combustible 
rials. Voluntary measures include 
ri\ housekeeping (a rarity and 
in-up Week 


isure is by fire-department inspec 


The compulsory 


yns of commercial and industrial 


rties and the mposition ol pe nal 


\ssum 
id of say 5 per cent, and there still 


1oOo pel cent etfectiveness, in 


nain innumerable hazards caused by 


ry conditions If all the rec 


Ss 


ls in a vault are carefully arranged 
<actly as they should be, they are 
ely so much combustible material 
eatly piled The hazard remains. If 
waste, oily rags, and trash are gath 
ed up in the paint shop of a munici 


equipment service station, the 


paints, oils, clean waste, paint remoy 


rs, and the equipment remain as pos 


le fuel TPhough the walls and 
floors of a diesel-electric plant be 
ished = daily the generators oil 


switches, transtormers | 


ind liquid -fuel 
remain for a short circuit to tenit 
These, and many others which could 


} 


be enumerated, are not irreducible 


hazards. Usually the means are avail 
thle for taking the teeth out of them 
The sprinkler system is one method 


though ol 


inapplicable for electri 
iquid-fuel fires. Even where a sprink 
ler system distinctly fits, the compul 
sion of law ts usually required to get 
installed People fundamentally ar 
not moved to prevention They act 
ifter the lact 

\ carbon-dioxide system is anothet 
nethod of obviating otherwise ne 
sary hazards This system does extin 
geuish electrical ind en losed onl fires 
without after damage as by water. Uliis 
ystem, too, is usually installed where 
ompulsion is exerted o1 where Liv 
ownel is 


particularly enlightened 


Carbon-dioxide protection Is qu 
mmon in power plants and on ships 
nd to a rapidly growing extent in in 


dustry Dangers to war production 
ive naturally speeded up the use ol 
his clean, quick, and ultimately most 
conomical method Except wher 
ost 1s secondary, that factor was th 
principal brake on pre-wat 


applica 


tions which were clearly recognized as 
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True Fire Prevention 


important. An even gi r brak 
ind is, lack of iny competent Kno 


dge ot the uses, ul i Valu 
costs” ol carbon-dioxid fy mate 
tion 

From an action point o it 
fire prevention i rdquaa ( 
community s th fit dep 
Some fire chiets i i wel cle 
Qual Nlance WIL Various NLine@uis ! 
agents other than wate eems 
to p! dict howevel tha \ 
dge is very far trom enera \ 
matter of fact, iw is doubttul 
body knows whethet ol ho ~ 
buildings and their contents coul 


tlone should. be protected again 
bv the installation of carbon-d 


SVSLCINS 


What are the specific hazards 


I 
How now are the, itched 
How oiten do we \ levelop 
losses? 
What woul l COs io bin) 
them? 


What ts involved in the process 
How should officials proceed tor 
acthon? 


If you are interested in the swells 


to these questions, write to THe AMER 
ICAN City, 470 Fourth Avenu Ni 
York This magazine is gathering tac 
on carbon-dioxide | fire 


municipal hazards, which will ass 


protect on 


itv. othcials in actually preventing 


ifter-the-war the destruction by fire 
water, or chemicals of valuable record 
stocks, electrical equipment mad Vol 
the building itself, due to. fire 

Mig in reciall hazardous loca a 


Elements of Muni« ipal 
Plant Maintenance 


TT" editors of Tur AMERICAN City 
sugees » Olhcials re MOTESTIO ) 


( Miatitl 1} 1ié | tinh 
Vag ind ul 
| 
tiie oune) 
elements in McC sO ) 
ire too often overlooked Read 
nvited to discuss lcm ma tf 


ribute others 


I Cleantlines cle 
COVE s de ¢ r 
a ft accum i 
2 Wi oot im) 
ri root Ke 
eterioratin 
Pain ! ie 
i Protec ot prope 
Sightliness 
Seein 1a s 
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¢ ENERAL GRANTS are do- 
¥ ing a fine job on the bat- 
~~ eo 7 tlefields, but at many home 

> “ training camps there’s another 

> a b * . 

ee type of tank that’s serving the 
Army. The 1,000,000-gal. radial-cone Horton 
elevated tank shown above, is helping to protect 
the health of thousands of soldiers at a well- 
known Army post. Formerly this post depended 
upon two 328,000-gal. elevated water tanks for 
its water storage. As the garrison grew, improv ed 


Me 
Nis 





BIRMINGHAM @ CHICAGO e 
VEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA e@ 





CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 





water supply became imperative and this present 
elevated tank was erected. It is 73 ft., 6 in. to 
bottom; has a range in head of 35 ft.; located 
6.400 ft. from the wells and is approximately 
at the center of demand. 

Uniform distribution pressures, provision for 
pumping during off-peak periods, together with 
an adequate reserve immediately available for 
fire protection . . . are some of the benefits that 
elevated storage tanks provide both municipali- 
ties and training camps alike. 
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| Water-Works Operation 





Water Resources 
Being Maintained 


7TATER resources for both the 
\ United States and Canada were 
tintained through December at ap 
oximately the 
yod in November, according to in 


same level as they 


mation furnished by the United 
States Department of Interior Geo- 
wical Survey. Excessive stream flows 
id flood were noted in the broad 


is extending from the central plains 
Atlantic 
northern 


and also in Ore 
ym and California. De 
ent flows occurred in southern Flor 
, and northern New England. Sub 
iormal flows were noted in the inter 


» the coast 


mountain region from Wyoming south 
with drought condi 
Arizona. The 
generally 


hrough Arizona 
prevailing in 


tions 


ground water stages were 


I ivorable. 


Cold Weather Operation 
of Chlorinators 
Cc" ORINATORS 


tected from excessive drops in tem 


should be pro 
perature during the fall and winte1 


months so that satisfactory operation 
can be maintained, according to M. § 
( ampbe ll, Chief of the Washington 
Stat Public Health En 


bulletin 


Division of 


eineering, in a recent issued 


by the Department of Health in that 


Stale 


Sharp drops in temperature Mi 


Campbell states, will result in small 


quantities of liquid chlorine forming 
the 


(hese drops gradually work their way 


on the walls of chlorine lines 
along the walls to the inlet valve ef 


fectively obstructing its operation. 


Types of Heaters 


difficulties, Mr. 
states, can be prevented by heating the 
chlorinator house. When this build 
ing is properly insulated it requires 
very little heat to maintain the desired 
temperature. Electric heaters with 
hermostats provide the ideal type of 
leat. Chlorine-ice difficulties in the 
chlorinator itself can be controlled in 
the solution-type chlorinators by rais- 


These Campbell 


} 


ing the temperature of the solution 
water. Thermostatically controlled, 
immersion type of heaters perform this 
operation satisfactorily. opera- 
tors find that good results may be ob 
tained by hanging an electric light 
bulb in front of and against the chlor- 


Some 
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inator It electricity is not available 
gas or kerosene stoves provide Satistac 
tory substitutes 
According to ¢ I 
Wallace and 
N.. }.. i is 


piping as 


Schenck of the 
Co Newark 


that the « 


liernan 
essential hlorine 


} 


well as the chlorinator b 


kept at the same temperature or pret 
of the 
dith 


culty results when gaseous chlorine con 


erably a few degrees above that 


chlorine containers Operating 


denses in the piping leading to th 


chlorinator or in the connections at 


the machine. Chlorine ice (chlorine 


hvdrate he states, is not to be con 
fused with liquid chlorine that has 
condensed irom chlorine gas in cold 
tubing The immersion-type heaters 
such as the Chromalox heaters are the 
most satisfactory, he feels 


Town Notes Importance 
of Water Meters 


TT importance of meters in 

WOrks Operation was stressed by 
ior th 
Mass in thei 


tne Wa r Commissioners 





SELECTED WATER FROM 
QO” of the most interesting methods 
of water-supply deve lopment that 


held in 
radial 


has entered the water-works 


has been the 
} 


recent years well 


Ranney 
New York 


Louisville Ky 


system constructed by the 
Water 
Hevburn 


Although 


I urope 


Collector 
Bldg 


used 


Corp ot 


various places in 


and accepted widely here by 


those industries requiring an inde 


pendent dependable wate supply 


American municipaliti s have been 
slow to utilize it for domestic deve lop 
ment 

\t present the syst m s ms Oo TY 


ipplicable chiefly to the large 


In those communities where one or two 


wells satisly water requirements, there 
does not at present seem to bk inv ad 
Vantage In using this uniqgu construs 
tion With larger supply require 
ments, the Ranney method may well 


be investigated. 
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Horizontal 
uch as 300 feet long 


Typical Ranney installation 
pipes may be as m 
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Annual Report 

rhe commissioners point out that 
only on the Dasis ol iccurale I 
ng will the charges assessed tl users 
) tall ind iccural ind th Wa I 
department receiv he revenu it 
it is entitled to for business-like opet 
ition The installation of n rs and 
the maintenance of them, tl ommis 
sioners feel, are two of th most im 
portant duties and ponsibiliti rf 
the water commiussio1 
** y ** 
Horiwontar Wetts 

[he svsten CONSISES Ot a lal shat 
driven into a relatively shallow wate 
vearing strata and horizontal pipes 
nded irom pot 0 | 
| i¢ rata c Lily TAN | 
cts as a natural sand f r lo 
vate! ind \ ds a yrodue 
markably pure ( ful m oO 
the strata will 1 n 
desirable characte) ( ine Tron 
minerals, or impur! 

Th rou ‘ 
qu red I f 
most lval rt 

ite! earin ) ( 
the characte! cS Oo 

In t comp { Rar in 
monolithic sha has al liame 
ind has reinforced concret valls a8 
nches thick The shalt is sunk yugl 
th wa r-bearing strata nd i d at 


tive bottom wilh a ine ivy concrete piuyg 


Lhe perforated screen pipes 8-in hes 
in diameter are then projected hori 
zontally into the strata i Cl d 
levels through precast portholes in the 


ollector 


lengths exceeding 


Lhes 
pipes ire pushed Lo 


fec under 


shalt wall screen ( 


oo favorable conditions 


Surrounding each screen pipe is a bed 
of gravel approximately four teet in 
, a | 


diamete? 


On the inner end of each pipe is a 
valve with an extension stem 


reaching to the pump hous« 


galt 
above By 
using these valves, each of the collector 
pipes may be closed se pal ately 
Multiple-stage deep-well pumps 
have columns extending down into the 
shaft, 


These pumps deliver water from the 


which actually is a clear well 


underground reservoir to the mains 





[v"""7 « 





A rUALLY, it’s not quite that simple. But the 
Government has made it relatively easy for your 
community to get General Electric FM police radio 
promptly i/ vital military or war-industry ex- 
pansion requires it for adequate police protection. 

\ few of the new G-E FM police radios now avail- 
able through the Defense Supplies Corporation 
Radio Reserve Pool are shown above Engineered 
in the G-E electronics laboratories, this new equip- 
ment also contains many design suggestions from 
h indre ds of mun ipal polic e-radio operators. 


With extended communication range, remarkable 
ability to override static and interference, and vir- 
tual freedom from fading, it is FM at its best! It 
comes in a variety of 30- and 60-watt mobile and 
station combinations. There is also a 250-watt 
station combination. 

lo simplify selection of your equipment, G.E. is 
offering brief, explicit bulletins describing eight 
mobile and five station FM combinations. as well 
as Various accessory combinations, There is also 
i handy combination-selector guide, a communica- 
tion-range guide, an FCC procedure guide, and an 


kM budget guide. 


Remember that a special Government set-up sim- 


plifies obtaining this new G-E equipment without hE 
priorities, Get your order in promptly while the | Write IN TODAY FOR THESE BULLETINS 
supply lasts! ... Radio, Television, and Electronics , 
Department, General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. ( ) FM Budget Guide ( ) FM Mobile 
; : | ( ) FM Communication- Combinations 
| Range Guide ( ) FM Station 
GENERAL@&G@ ELECTRIC | () EM Combination. Combinations 
63-82-6918 | Selector Guide ( ) FM Accessory 
( ) FCC Procedure Guide Combinations 
hee cee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es es ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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Publie Safety 





Transit Radio Cars Beat 
Buses and Trolleys 
to Trouble 


ryyxO streamline the dispatching of 
i trolleys and buse s, the Brooklyn X 
Queens Division of the New York 
Transit System has equipped i fleet of 
patrol cars with two-way police ra 
s The new system, built by the 
nghouse Electric and Manutfac 
ng Co relays emerecncy calls to 
lising cars in less than 30 seconds 
Trafhe trouble comes in many forms 
When a downtown’ Brooklyn _ fir 
reatened to block the converging 
wint of four bus and trolley lines, a 


lio dispatc] 


r sent three patrol cars 
the two diversion points and to the 
As a result, all but two of the 
rolleys were diverted through parallel 
s. If this work had been done by 
ephon hundreds ol passengers 
ould have been delaved for as lone 
in how 
The Brooklyn & Queens surface sys 
tem, bought by the city for $27,000,000 


8 by 16 miles It uses 


SCcTVCS al 
245 street-cars ina s00 DUSses Ot the 
175 street supervisors, 20 now driv 
radio patrol cars ¢ ich operated bv one 
man The cars carry fuses cable al 
io-ton jack, and other emergenc 
quipment Pen of the patrol cars 
lave 15-Watt transmitters; the other 10 


uisers have rece wing sets only 


TRAFFIC CONTROL BY 


a radio Reeps the g 
stant conta i 20 


1,200,000 bus and ‘ passengers. Ret 
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Lhe dispatching quipment consists ft ' 
Ol a 5 -watl transmitter V1 ts oan ) preparn yu ! Wal 
tenna on top of a building jo | N York is o rf ) \ 
above ie heat of tl patro ire hrons Ba 
Its call letters are WRWH ) it SIN iy Yisk 
quency ol 2) po kilocvcles It 1s iD 7} moun ft Svy cp. cont 
erated by remote control trom ft ais Seattl sul " | 
patcher s othce at tl eadaua R rope! {oy & on 1) 
the svstem ' if firs ‘ 

\l I dispate rs desk L ’ , 

t Hal id \ rCco!l ’ } ) 

kK OL cars Ss the p | Hi \ 
Oous mtro ports t signa > ; t 
cdicating th numb ol patro 
service; remote-control send aip Wider Truck Rims. 
mec ! 


telephone lines to stations of st 


spe ctors 


Citi 


Bombing Insurance © 


receiving equ pm nt 


Csreater Mileage 


Oca 


es Buying fted will be 







a } ‘ 
"a hathers ire CONVING ‘ el Dp 7 ) 

A bombing insurance is sc] k re 
Caution iccording oO repo s no ld usa I l 
being received of the mounting num no nm Us replacin 
ber of cities tha have taken out pro tional size | I 
lective policies on municipal propert Scores ol sts i in 
\s would naturally b expected, co 1 20 pe en Ih-sh 

es are much mon nterested i ns wid ) 
suring hie ! Ope main I } j ised 
land communities Thus Baltimore me « CO ve) 
Los \ngeles Seattle ind Harttord conomical n 

i\ POULZNL CNLCTISIVE Wil l kK (CO ro mie ( ! 
ive from the RFC’s War Dama li msterrin » ano 
suran ( poration | bine ul yrdin 1 ! ! 
RADIO 
eb 

fire 
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IN CASABLANCA... 


3,496 Miles from the U. S. A. 


But there, in that heat simmered city on the North Coast of Africa, 
you will find Layne Well Water Systems identical with those in 
your own city. Built by Layne engineers, these Layne Wells and 
Pumps have long maintained their unmatched records of high 
efficiency, long life and consistent dependability. 


Whether in Casablanca,—or in any of hundreds of other cities 
in all parts of the world, Layne Well Water Systems have the 
quality and ruggedness that keep them going, even under terrific 
and long sustained overload. Every feature of their design is 
based upon the highest engineering skill—and then thoroughly 
proven in prolonged tests under the most rigorous conditions. 


In all of the hundreds of installations made for Mi'itary and 
Naval needs in the rush for troop training and war need manu- 
facturing. not one has failed. At present, nearly 100 percent of 
Layne production and service is for war necessity but every 
effort is being made to repair and keep private and municipal 
installations in operation. 


For Folders, Catalogs and Literature, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 










x 


Nation-Wide Service 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 


LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co NORFOLK, VA. 
SAVANNAH, GA ORLANDO, FLA. 


LAYNE-BOWLER NEW ENGLAND CORP 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


LAYNE-CENTRAL CO MEMPHIS, TENN 
LAYNE-NORTHERN Co. . MISHAWAKA, IND 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA 
LOUISIANA WELL COMPANY. MONROE, LA 
LAYNE-NEw YorK Co New YORK CITY 
AND PITTSBURGH PA 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO. MILWAUKEE, Wis 
LAYNE-OHIO Co COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LAYNE-TEXAS CO HOUSTON AND ‘ 
DALLAS TEXAS 


LAYNE-WESTERN CO KANSAS CITY, Mo 
CHICAGO, ILL OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


INTERNATIONAL WATER SuPPLy. LTO... 
LONDON ; ONTARIO, CANADA 


The above companies are affiliates of 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 





REPAIRS and maintenance of municipal and private 
industrial Water System should not be neglected. The 
Layne Organization is endeavoring to service existing 
installations with necessary repairs and parts. If your 
wells and pumps need attention, you are urged to write. 
giving full details of your requirements. No obligation. 
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Streets 


and Street Maintenance 








Lewiston Streets 
Contribute to the War 


ae vear the New England town 
of Lewiston, Maine, salvaged over 
500 tons of steel in the form of street 
ir rails as an important contribution 
the effort. This 
strictly a municipal project 


WPA or 


to wal project was 


with no 


inv other form 


federal help 
available 
The 
The 
ton from a junk dealer who agreed to 
cut, load 


cost of the project was 545,000 


salvaged rails netted $1 5-74 pel 


and haul the rails City 


forces repaired the street, putting it 


back into its original shape. The street 
vas paved with cut granits blocks and 
bituminous macadam under the dire¢ 
the 
Che repairs required the ust 


10,5038 


of Public 


Works. 
of approximately 


t10n 


Department of 
sq vds. of 
‘locks and 7,500 sq. yds of macadam 
Che department was able to salvag 
ol realized a 
73 per There 


4-7 
were also 2,333 copper connections sal 


539 gross tons rails and 


price ot $1 gross ton. 


cents eacn 


Who Should Pay 
for Street Maintenance? 
CREET 


and drainage costs should be met 


vaged that returned 814 


lighting, street cleaning, 
at least partially by the motor-vehicle 
user rather than the property owner 
according to a statement submitted by 
Frederick N. MacMillin, 


Secretary, League of Wisconsin Muni- 


Executive 
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( palities on behalt ot the American | i & ru ) 
Municipal \ssociation This iS a ) nents n be tra l ) 
supplemental statement submitted to iabits of motor-vehicle user nd thatil 
the Board of Investigation and Re reet cleanin vere disco l 
search lhe original statemen in same Operators ould ) 
alvzed distribution of street con \ yous pro ts 
struction costs (Nov. 1942 Issue, p. 13 In the report, ¢ Mat Henry 
In an 11-page report Mr. MacMillin I) of Jar \“\ d_ the 
pointed out reasons tor his contentions quipment used in his to maintain 
In his opinion, the motorist receives t s He itemized th quipment 
many advantages from these street im ised in 1928 and 1942 showin trik 
provements but does not support them nely th lifferenc ’ re n 
financially Street lighting, he stated standards tha ive d oped during 
s not solely a crime-deterrent measure le past 20 years. This, it is pointed 
It has a marked effect on reducing traf mut, is attributed ) e motor-vehicle 
fic fatalities, thereby improving driving ier rather than € property owner 
conditions—a marked benefit for the ind, according! uuld be borne by 
motorist In regard to str cleaning 1m 
How tHe Srreer Derearrment Grew av Janesvirce, Was, 
1902 1942 
POPULATION 19,300 POPULATION 28,006 
1 roller trucks 2 compre 
1 horse-drawn grader 2 power graters mud jack 
2 teams with dump wagous 2 rollers marking machine 
1 2%%-ton truck Diesel shovel complete machine 
1 small truck ractors shop with drill 
no machinery small tractors press, welding 
1 Street sweeper quipment ete sign paint 
) snowplows ng dept 
l 
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For further information, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 








W' rH intensified war effort putting increased 
strain on streets and roads—on public 











transportation systems—on sewage, water and 


Gardner-Denver WBF-210D D: 


health facilities—your city must wage a con- Campeose> 1 


stant battle to keep existing services at top- 
notch efficiency. 

When emergency repairs must be made, 
Gardner-Denver Portable Compressors often 
help crews get the job done faster. These 

ater-Cooled Compressors have the ability 
to keep going regardless of temperature, 
weather conditions or altitude. They don’t ask 

for pampering on the Gardner-Denver WBE-160 Gasoline Portabk 


Compressor Unit. 








grueling jobs that de- 
mand continuous serv- 
ice. You can depend on 
Gardner-Denver Port- 
able Compressors for 
sustained air output 
every day in the year. 


R- DENVER 





Gardner-Denver B-72H Paving 
Breakers have plenty of extra 
power to get the job done faster. j 
A ruggedly built tool, the B-72H Gardner-Denver WBD-105 Gasoline Portable 
delivers a powerful striking blow Compressor Unit. 


Se Coo tee Oe ae 








Cente ENVER Since 1859 
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Sewerase and Sewage Treatment 





Operators and Engineers 


Petition New WPB Setup 


EFSOLU TIONS by both th Ame 
R il Soc t\ ) Civil Eneineer 
Federati ft S ig Works 
roa ision in the WPB 
Oo handling  sewage-work 
ons tor maintenance ma 
Xisting treatment plant ae 
I hie resolutions have been to 
» DON Donald \I Nelso 
PB Chief. and Maury Maverick, he 
Bure tu ) Covernment | R 
nents where sc w\U 1v¢ ipp 
) i no ( rf d 
I he framed under ie dui 
ot George schroepte President of 
s e Works Federation, and Chi 
rineer ol Minneapolis-St. Pau 
S Distric ind’ Linn H. Enslow 
Chairman ol t Executive Committee 


Engineering Division of th 


Society of Civ 


Grease lor War Production 
from New York Sewage 


N*‘ 


ch iIwlhyY 


YORK CITY is 


up advertisements for bids on 


now 


erease reclamation from its” various 
sewage-treatment plants, according to 
Wellington Donaldson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Sewage Disposal Design 
Department of Public Works The 
present plans are for buyers to bid on 


collected at the 


that 


grease skimmings as 


plant. It is estimated approxi 
mately 50 tons of grease per month can 


be salvaged, of which 4 


{ to {lo per cent 


is glycerin, vital to the war 
The lack of reliable data on grease 


collection has made the work a little 
complicated, states Mr. Donaldson 
According to the best information 
available, there are approximately 45 


to 50 ppm of what engineers classify as 


grease in sewage, and only a_ small 


amount of this can actually be recov 
ered by ordinary treatment. 
According to Mr. Donaldson, a cet 
tain amount of literature 
stating that grease will produce more 
methane in a digestion tank than an 
equal weight of ordinary sludge solids. 
This program, he states, is to be on 
a trial basis to determine the market 
value and feasibility of this type of 


salvage work. 


is available 
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) a | 
Lc \I 
Nii Ss 
} 
ib 
il in 
reeds \ ! 
ind { ) 
oO ' TT" 
ive ( 
( 
p> 
Tt cle ) 
iould ) i¢ 
Bo neti 
sol WPB D I 
ertainin ) r \ (, 
( h 
\ 
I | 
Nia Donaldso doubted 
ibility of permanently Wdopti i 
yroduct production program it pos 
| eae p 1 ] pP »v ill | ‘ad ; 
sibly would b in economic liabi \ 
Studying Bacteria pth o "0? 
in Sewage Treatment 
Hk characteristics of the pul | n it 
bacteria in both activated ud Fro I il 
ind trickling filters are essentiall ( ik lb me 
same, and the effective organisms are on et from 
actually interchangeable in tl ) urre! ind pres 
processes, according to studies made by irry effluent in 
( I. Butterfield and Elsie Wattie for It ll be noted tl 
the [ S. Public Health Service In mprovement was 
their report, Public Health Report No bacteria removal 
24343, they state that these zooglea 
forming bacteria are active agents in the Coliform 
IMPROVEMENT IN BATHING BEACHES BY CLEVEI 
TREATMEN I 
Yearly Averages 
Igy 1g38q 1Qyo G4 
Total Bacteria 
Per Ml. 3714 
Average 80,000 2 Roo : 500 2,400 
Median 160,000 1.000 $,000 1 ,gQoo 
Coliform Bacteria 
Per Ml., M.P.N. 
Average 74 148 4 73 
Median 200 30 30 24 
Number of samples {6 105 112 99 
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Bathing Beaches Shou 


Sewage-lTreatment Value 


nora 


direct ol 


lat nearly go pel cen 


ObDLAIIK 


d sin 


iround 


5 


cent improvement was noted reg 


Bacteria 


AND SEWAGI 


Per ( 


ment 


1g3gq 


ni 


140 


pe 


I 


irding 


1g35 


Iq {tl 


Qg2 
88 


go 


My 
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“This is only the first lap... 

















est equippe® 


count. 


The Army-Navy “E” pennant we proudly fly 
tells the world that our plants are running day and night to meet the demands 
of our armed forces for insulated wires and cables. It means, too, that we cannot 
always fulfill the needs of our other customers on time — yet we are doing 


everything in our power to help them. But winning the war must come first. 





BUY U.S. WAR BONDS — Every Payday All Hazard Employees BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Airports 





Visualizing Air 
Transportation 


66 E are accustomed to thinking 

W of ourselves as creatures living 
on top of the ground,” said Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones in a radio ad- 
dress recently. “We = should realize 
that we are living at the bottom of an 
ocean of air readily navigable in all 
directions at tremendous speeds.” 

Secretary Jones was explaining to 
parents and school authorities the pur- 
pose of the aviation education pro- 
gram that is being sponsored by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and the 
U. S. Department of Education. 


Detroit Plans 
for Future Airports 


HE present standard major airport 

size of one square mile does not ap- 
pear to be adequate for future require- 
ments in the Detroit area, according to 
a statement issued by the Detroit City 
Plan Commission. 

According to statements made by this 
Commission, a new major airport in 
the Detroit metropolitan area should 
approach two miles square in size in or- 
der to provide protection for nearby 
residential areas as well as adequate 
potentialities for future enlargements 
and approach zonings. 


Class 3 Airport 
at Moberly. Mo. 


OBERLY, MO., has recently com 

pleted an ultramodern lighted 
airport, meeting class 3 rating of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. This new 
airport has facilities to meet the re- 
quirements of all new modern = trans- 
continental airplanes. 

There are two runways each 3,800 
ft. long and a third runway 2,60c ft. 
long. Runways are paved 100 ft. in 
width, with an additional 200 ft. of 
turf available on either side, making a 
total width of 500 ft. for landing pur- 
poses. The airport has a_ pre-fabri- 
cated steel hangar 8o ft. square and an 
additional adjoining building of rein- 
forced concrete two stories in height, 
which will house the control room, of- 
fices, classrooms, and repair shops. 

The airport includes a 190-acre track 
with additional land available for ex- 
pansion in any of three directions. The 
total cost was $335,000. The cost of 
drainage, including a concrete pipe, is 
placed at $10,000. 


\s well as providing for transconti 
nental airport facilities, this port makes 
available private instruction in’ civil 


ian pilot courses. 


Jointly Operated Airport 
at Durham, N. C. 


N line with a growing tendency 

toward joint ownership, the cities 
of Raleigh and Durham, N. C., to 
gether with their counties of Wake and 
Durham, are completing the construc- 
tion of a jointly owned airport midway 
between Raleigh and Durham. 

The joint ownership of this airport 
is paralleled by three other projects. 
The Asheville-Hendersonville-Hendet 
son County airport in North Carolina; 
the Tri-City airport near Kingsport, 
Tenn.; and the McGhee-Tyson airport 
in Knoxville, Tenn. Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Arlington, Texas, also are 
considering airports under the joint 
ownership arrangement. 


Airport Traffic Control 
Completed and Unified 


IR trafic has been speeded and 

unified under the coordinated “ap- 
proach control” procedure adopted 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration. 

This new system requires that juris 
diction of arriving and departing air- 
cratt be transferred from an=airway 
control center to a control tower. 

This procedure is made possible by 
the fact that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 





ministration has taken over most of the 
major towers in the country Phe ad 
ministration expects to operate 117 of 
these towers and at prese nt already has 
control of 69 

According to a supplem«¢ nt to “Man 
ual 60" now being printed, the pro 
cedure essentially presents these 
changes: 

1—The pilot will maintain direct 
communication with the airport con 
trol tower by the voice channel of the 
radio range airway trafic control cen 
ter having jurisdiction. 

z—Under instrument flight rules an 
aircraft will be cleared to a holding fix 
by the center. The center will include 
instructions in the holding clearance 
for the aircraft to hold “until further 
advised by the airport tower.” 


New Airport 
of Peoria, Ill. 


UGUST 30, 1942, witnessed the 
dedication of a new 510-acre air 
port at Peoria, IIL, built jointly by the 
city and WPA. 
major concrete runways—two are 150 


The airport has four 


feet wide and more than 4,000 feet 
long, while the others are 100 feet 
wide and 3,700 feet long. The run 
wavs are of 8-6-8-inch cross sections: 


230,000 sq. yds. of concrete were used 


Phe project was built in accordance 
with plans approved by the Civil 
\eronautics Administration and = was 
supervised by R. M. Johnson, airport 
engineer, employed by the city espe 
dially to plan this job and supervise its 


construction 


Two small planes land on Peoria’s new municipal airport. This airway was built co- 
operatively by the city’s park department and WPA with plans approved by the Civil 
4dministration 


4¢ rOnNauTICS 
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REAL PROTECTIO 


In the olden days a knight in armor was the only protection the less 
fortunate had against those who would plunder and destroy. They prac- 
ticed eternal vigilance and lived their motto—"Be Ye Always Ready.” 


Today. far-sighted municipalities rely upon the dependable Mueller- 
Columbian Fire Hydrant to protect them from the ravages of fire. For, like 
the knight of old, here is a sturdy servant that silently stands guard twenty- 
four hours a day, “always ready” to swing into action when needed—and 
without failures! 

And here is why. The self-oiling top keeps all working parts immersed 
in a bath of oil. No parts ever rust, the hydrant cannot stick, and the bonnet 
is always dry. It opens instantly—to protect you—anytime! . . . The main 
valve is of superior design to deliver large volumes of water in a minimum 
of time without water hammer. There is no trick mechanism to get out of 
order. Large dual bronze-bushed drain valves positively keep the barrel 
dry when not in use. Cannot freeze—ever! Should the hydrant be 
struck a smashing impact, the damage is confined to a safety flange and 
coupling which can be replaced at a cost of but a few dollars, and the 
hydrant can be back in service protecting your city in less than an hour. 


For certain protection and actual savings in money to your community. 
specify MUELLER-COLUMBIAN Fire Hydrants for every new hydrant or 


replacement. 


MUELLER CO. 
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AWARDED AUGUST 1, 1942 


TEAM FIRE-POWER WITH HORSE-POWER ret 


Wicked in its war-paint and bristling with cannon, your Autocar 
oday is a big, burly, lunging brute... a mobile fort to carry the battle 
to the enemy, to shorten the road to peace. Yet, for all its fierce power, 
it is amazingly nimble, responsible to the controls. It is still an 


Autocar! 


Tomorrow’s Autocars will be even better for having had this combat 
experience. Creative fires burn at white heat in the crucible of war, 
out of which pour improvements vital to Victory today, advantageous 
to industry tomorrow. Keep your pledge to the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps. Your trucks are your own, but their life belongs 


to the Nation. 





MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA.— SERVICED 
BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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BEGINNING WITH THE LAMP itself a guild 
of masters blaze the trails to carry American 
life around the clock. Through mazes of 
urban paths to rural reaches, many special- 
ists lend touches to produce the ideal in 
illumination suited to special needs. 


In the Slater Laboratories, specialists de- 
sign for efficient illumination—Production 
specialists assemble the product for eco- 
nomical life—Utility specialists add the 
touches for local effectiveness and safety— 
Maintenance specialists carry on with eco- 
nomical group replacement. 


Snamer Ewecrrnc & Mire. Co. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
Makers of Special Precision ELECTRONIC TUBES for The USArmyand Navy 
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The Techuiig ue of stREET LIGHTING 74 ato an Aat-- 


The Slater organization prizes its coop- 
eration with specialists in cities and muni- 
cipalities across the country whose work it 
is to provide street lighting lamps and traffic 
lights. 

By specializing in lamps for these special- 
ized services an Art is provided which 
continually grows through intensive, coop- 
erative development. 


Immediate shipments available from stock. 
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Building a big airfield 
for a Big Job with a 
99-M Power Grader. 







To get from “here to there 
fast,” miles of vital roads are being 
completed with Austin-Western Rollers. 










THAT IS WHAT HITLER and the Axis 
thought when initial war plans were 






announced and unheard-of quotas were 
demanded by our President. One factor 
was overlooked: The American way of 






meeting impossible schedules on time—even A fast moving production line turning out 
beating them. ... Our enemies have al- tons of crushed rock for Uncle Sam; it's an 
y Austin -Western. 


ready felt the impact—their time tables 
are now off schedule—and we are only 
beginning. 

Back of these accomplishments lie 
some of the hardest work and smartest 
planning, mixed with the finest exam- 








Excavating area between two buildings that ples of whole-hearted cooperation and 
will soon be roofed to increase war produc- sacrifice, ever witnessed. To those re- 

tion. Unit is an A-W Badger. ' . : 
sponsible for these accomplishments — 


especially the engineering, construction 





and maintenance of vital roads and 

streets, essential airfields, depots, camps, seabases and munition plants—we salute 
with admiration. To be of assistance in supplying the equipment or service 
needed has been and will continue to be a privilege. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD 
MACHINERY Co., Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A., Distributors in Principal Cities; Cable 
Address: AW CO, Aurora. 


BUILDERS OF wi 7 ROAD MACHINERY 


2 





my as ep em a ustin(:\.)Western 
and hangars and also driveways flanking 4 maf 
storage and supply areas. SINCE & B 1859 


FOR THE DURATION-—the output of ‘99-M’s” has been earmarked for essential war use. 
If we can assist you on jobs carrying ample priority, or if we can service your present 
machines, it will be done in the best possible and most satisfactory manner. Austin- 
Western Distributors are accommodating and you can go to them with confidence. They 
know equipment and its operation and they have the tools and facilities to serve you well. 
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Keep Up-to-Date on New Equipment 


Please check over the following list of interesting catalogs obtainable free of 


charge and either write direct to the manufacturers 


prefer, put a circle around the identifying numbers below to indicate the catalogs 
you want, mail this coupon to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 


for their literature, or, if you 4 
? 


r) 
“e 


New York, and we will see that the catalogs are sent to you without expense or 


obligation on your part. 
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Locating Buried I ipes 

The bulletin “The M-Scope,”’ describing the Fisher pipe finder, 
520. will be of great interest to city officials who are now faced with 

a shortage of manpower and with additional responsibilities 
regarding the maintenance of their utilities. This pipe finder makes it 
no longer necessary to guess at the location or to wonder how deeply 
the pipes are buried. It uncovers information on dead ends, manholes, 
and drip boxes, and gives positive evidence of illegal or unauthorized 
connections. To get your copy of this bulletin write to the Joseph G 


Pollard Co., Inc., 142 Ashland PI., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


® . y * 

Branch ( onnections to W ater Lines 

You can either buy or rent Smith tapping machines which will 
52], make it possible to install branch connections to your distribu- 

tion system without interrupting the continuous flow of water to 
other points on the same line. ‘These machines make taps from 2 to 42 
The catalog distributed by The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East 
fully describes the tapping machines 


inches 
Orange, N. J., 


’ Be, . . 

Water Sterilization 

Ihe Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 1s 
522. ready to give vou valuable and essential information on the 

use of various types of chlorine products in water sterilization 
work The war has introduced new problems in this field, and mu 
nicipal officials should be informed on how to best cooperate in order 
to sull give the protection required to their communities 


’ 
Accurate Water Meters 
Water-works operators will be interested in the literature fun 
523. nished by the Worthington-Gamon Meter Co., Harrison, N. J., 
describing this company’s water meters which are outstanding in 
their ability to operate accurately over a long range of years 


Unilorms for City Employees 
§ % -mptoyees 
Descriptive leaflets are available from Reeves Brothers, Inc., 54 
524, Worth St.. New York, describing the material particularly well 
suited for use in uniforms for municipal employees. This same 
material is finding use in uniforms for the U. S. Army. Reeves Army 
Iwill meets exacting Army tests for better wear, longer life, and color 
Ihe Glengarrie Poplin used in shirts comes in a wide range 
Both are santorized against shrinkage 


tastness 
of colors 


( leaning Sewer and ( atch Basins 
You may obtain descriptive literature from the Champion Corp 
525. 4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind., describing portable and 
easily operated catch-basin cleaners useful in every sanitation de- 
partment Ihe small bucket is one of a wide range of sewer-cleaning 
equipment furnished by this company 


Meeting Drainage Problems 

If you are having difficulty solving drainage problems and do not 
526, have a high priority to help vou out, the Armco Drainage Prod 

ucts Assn., 685 Curtis St.. Middletown, Ohio, can still help you 
Literature that the association is distributing describes the non-critical 
wood drainage pipe manufactured to meet wartime conditions. It is 
easy to handle and should serve adequately until permanent pipe be 
cames available 


- ‘ 
Fire Protection with Carbon Dioxide 

THe AMERICAN City is gathering data on the use of carbon 
527. dioxide in fire prevention, particularly in regard to the protec- 

tion of vital municipal records, libraries, museums, or other places 
where the measure of the loss not only through fire, but water dam 
age as well, could not be calculated in dollars and cents. Interested 
city officials may obtain these data as thev develop by writing to this 
magazine. In your letter, be sure to outline some of the problems 
that this type of protection may be able to meet. 
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limber Structure Designs 

A highly valuable book on typical designs of timber structures 
528, will be furnished by the Timber Engineering Co., 1919 Ejigh- 

teenth N.W., Washington, D. C., to engineers and municipal 
officials giving typical designs of timber structures Roof trusses, 
bridges, trestles, towers, grandstands, all are discussed in this booklet 
This company also is ready to cooperate with engineers or officials on 
the analysis and design of timber structures not covered by this book. 


‘ 7 
( ontrolling Water Levels 
Specifications are available from the Golden-Anderson Valve 
529, Specialty Co Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa describing this 
company’s useful single-acting semi-throttling altitude valve it 
will.control the level in a standpipe or tank at any desired elevation, 
is highly sensitive, self-contained, and is particularly useful where a 
low head is maintained against higher influent pressure 


Payroll Nc counting 

You can obtain useful information on payroll accounting that 
530, will greatly expedite your municipal department in handling 

the volume of work created by wartime conditions Tax deduc- 
tions and war savings bonds deductions both complicate older pro 
cedures, and the new information furnished by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., will help you simplify your bookkeeping 
methods 


Long-Wearing P 
-OnY- earing umps 
Publication P. 2537, issued by the De Laval Steam Turbine Co 
531, Irenton, N. J., describes the many long-wearing and convenient 
features typical of the modern pumps that this company makes. 
The simplicity and ruggedness of the parts make maintenance and re 
pairs a simple problem that can be handled by ordinary workmen 


’ . 
Water ( onditioning 

In planning for the post-war improvement of water supplies, city 
532, officials will obtain a great deal of help from the booklet on water 

conditioning published by The Permutit Co Dept. Ga, 330 W 
yznd St., New York This company points to the many advantages that 
its equipment will give a community in overcoming problems of hard 
turbid water 


( leaning Vile Surfaces 
You can obtain from the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. AC 
533, 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., a free sample of ‘Tilite 
used to clean and improve tile surfaces such as swimming pools 
and similar areas Ihe company states that this cleanser cleans both 
chemically and economically, removing embedded dirt and taking off 


stains and discolorations. It does not make the surface slippery 


’ ~ _ . 
Wiater- and Sewage-Treatment I-quipment 
lowa Valve Co., Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, furnishes cata 
534, logs and full information on a complete line of equipment for 
water works, filtration and se wage-disposal plants In addition 


their latest Corey hydrants will be of interest to water-works men 


New Type Flocculator for Water or 


Sewage Treatment 

Link-Belt’s Straightline Mixers for flocculation tanks are ex 
535. plained in folder No. g042 issued by Link-Belt Co 307 ON 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, III The flocculating paddles have 
been turned go degrees in the tanks so that they now revolve at an 
angle perpendicular to the flow through the tank This produces a 
spiral mixing action which is reported to be an improvement over the 
method previously used. Stage flocculation also is discussed 


Continued on page 24 











EQUIPMENT 





RA you want good 


p Water Works Equipment 


And SMITH is a name waterworks 
men thruout the country have found it 


worth while to remember! 


Our experience gained in over 50 years 
of service enables us today to stand 
ready to help you get the best water 
works equipment available. Our men 


are experts in their profession and their 
skilled craftsmanship is known the 


world over. 


When You Need Any 
Of The Following: 


— WATER METERS—disc, cur- 
rent, disc-compound, current- 
compound 


7 VALVES—HYDRANTS—for 
heavy and high-pressure ser- 
vice. 


oe TAPPING AND _ INSERT- 
ING VALVES, machines and 
accessories. 


% CORPORATION AND 
CURB COCKS, PIPE CUT- 
TERS, REPAIR SLEEVES, 
REMOVABLE PLUGS, IN- 
DICATOR POSTS, ETC. 





OTHER SMITH PRODUCTS 








and Water Meters 59 Oak Vale Ave 
524'/, First Ave 









THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Write for 
Booklet 
42 MF 


Write for 
Booklet 
42 VH 


Write for 
Booklet 
42M 


Write tor 
Booklet 
42 Misc. 


* 


Valves and Hydrants Branches 


Valve Inserting Machines 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I 
Tapping Sleeves 409 Texas St.. El Paso. Texas 
Tapping Valves 315 N. Crescent St., Flandreau, $.D. 


Hat Flanges 901 Wm. Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Berkeley, Calif 


, S.. Seattle. Wash 
Write for Catalog 1317 Oakley St.. Orlando. Fla 





EAST ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 
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WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 
WOULD YOU LIKE? 


Continued from pave 


Street Livhting Replacement Parts 
Information and literature covering a variety of outdoor-light 
536. ing requirements are available trom the Line Material Co., 804 
North Eighth St., Milwaukee, Wis. City officials will find data 
on replacement parts particularly usetul 


’ 

Protecting Municipal | tilities 

Catalog No. 7q on Stewart Tron Chain Link Wire Fences will 
537. give valuable guidance to city officials having the responsibility 

of protecting their municipal utilities While the manutacture 
or sale of such fencing is prohibited under Conservation Order M-126, 
the manufacturer offers its literature to interested municipal officials 
for future planning purposes. Write The Stewart lron Works Co., 
Inc., g21 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Water-Purilication /quipment 
A full listing of water-purification equipment to meet practically 
538, any type of treatment is described in literature available from 
Intileo, Inc., 325 W. 25th PL., Chicago, Il 


Far and Asphalt Heating Equipment 
You can obtain a catalog from the Connery Construction Co., 
539, 4000 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa., describing this company’s 
tar and asphalt heating kettles, spraving attachments, and pour 
ing pots that are so useful in street-maintenance work 


l-mergency Sterilization 
Bulletin EMM, giving valuable data on emergency sterilization 
540, practices, is available trom Proportioneers, Inc., gg Codding St., 
Providence, R. I. It tells of the Dual Drive Chlor-O-Feeder and 
the part it plays in the emergency programs, actively supported by 
meter-operated main sterilizers, all) hydraulic teeders, and the Blitz 
Bugey trailer unit 


. ~ 
( leaning Sewers 

An informative catalog may be obtained from the Expanding 
541. Sewer Machine Co., Nappanee, Ind., describing the Sure Grip 

sewer rods and accessories so useful in maintaining sewer lines 
These rods are joined together with a dual lock to form a rigid chain 
that will float in the sewage stream They may be coupled or un- 
coupled on the street 


- ) . 
( oncrete | ressure Pipe 
Information is available from the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, 


542. N. J.. describing this company’s reinforced concrete pipe. The 
pipe maintains its original high carrying capacity for many 
vears The unusual elasticity and flexibility of the expansion joints 


safeguard each pipe length under the stress of sudden and unequal earth 
movement 


’ 
Venturi Meters 
Bulletin 293B issued by the Builders-Providence, Inc., q Codd 
543, ing St., Providence, R. I., describes this company’s venturi meters 
so useful in accurately recording main line flows This latest 
bulletin emphasizes new features valuable to municipal officials 


“4 7 7 y . 
l esting Water Mains 

Circulars and complete information are available from the Test 
544, Plug Mfg. Co., Skokie, Ill., describing their new “Hold Firm” 


test plug useful in water-works construction Pipe may be 
tested as laid with this equipment. Reclaimed pipe, valves, and fittings 
also mav be tested without difficulty Its simple operation makes it 


easy to be used by even unskilled labor 


Wrought Tron Pipe 


An unusually colorful and easy-to-read new technical bulletin 
545, entitled “Wrought Iron for Underground Services” has just been 

released by the Engineering Service Department of A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Designed to be of service to municipal water 
works engineers, electrical and civil engineers plant-maintenance men, 
and others, the new booklet discusses the most important factors ef- 
fecting soil corrosion of underground piping; weighs theory against 
test results; and outlines installation histories of water wells and lines, 
lawn sprinkler piping, oil and gas wells and lines, gasoline lines and 
tanks, and electrical cable conduit 


Punched Cards in Municipal Accounting 
International Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
546, York. has a number of informative folders covering the use of 
punched cards in) municipal accounting These give complete 
details on how the cards are used in particular cities. Write the com- 
pany and ask for those bulletins dealing with cities having character 
istics similar to vour own 


Continued on page 26) 
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Here is a new service plan — of far more benefit to equip- 
ment owners. Instead of calling out dealer mechanics to 
make repairs . . . it's proved to be much better, faster, more 


economical to haul your outfits to the dealer's shop. Work- 
ing in comfort, with warm fingers, proper illumination and 
the right tools, dealer mechanics find they are able to do 
more justice to a job, and do it quicker. They have the super- 
vision and expert help of the shop foreman — every problem 
is quickly solved. Parts go farther — worn out or broken 
sections are fixed up where possible .. . easily, quickly 
replaced where necessary. Special tools are available to 
speed the job — clean surroundings assure proper handling 
of delicate Diesel parts. In addition, your operators who bring 
in the machines, work with the mechanics . . . thereby help 
cut the cost of the work and learn plenty about the care and 
maintenance of the outfits. 


The cost of transporting the machines is surprisingly 
small... and usually they are back on the job sooner... 
ready to work longer. Find out for yourself how well you will 
like this shop plan. Next time your units need repairing 


to do your work right, fast and at bigger savings! 


'HOW THE SHOP PLAN IS WORKING OUT IN ONE TERRITORY! 


lt is surprising how much better the customer has been satisfied and how 
ttle it costs to transport the tractor to and from our shop. We are turning 
out more tractors .. . do a better job . . . get better acquainted with the 
owners and operators,’’ says Walling Tractor & Equipment Company, Allis- 
Chalmers dealer at Portland, Oregon. 








te 


TRACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


... haul ’em into your Allis-Chalmers dealer. He's equipped | ‘Shed 
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If the picture looks black 


if the consumer-demand for water in your City is 
rising daily, without any immediate prospect of be- 
ing able to buy new pipe, water tanks, pumps, etc. 
(at least, not in the near future, without consider- 
able difficulty}—do not despair!—There's a big ray 


of hope on the horizon:— 


IONA 
METHop 


of Water Main Cleaning! 





So—don't let the priorities situation get you down! 
First try putting your mains in first-class condition 
by THE NATIONAL METHOD of water-main clean- 
ing. It will probably improve the carrying capacity 
of those mains 30 to 50%, enabling you to take 
care of that increased consumer-demand econom- 


ically, and to the satisfaction of all. 


NATIONAL has the equipment and the experi- 
ence to meet all sorts of pipe-cleaning conditions 
—with pressure and power-operated equipment to 


take care of all sizes of pipes. Write: 


The National Water Main Cleaning Co. 


30 Church St. Branches: New York 
115 Peterbore St., Boston, Mass. 406 Fla. Theatre Bidg., Jacksonville, Fia. 
910 Willlam-Oliver Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
7103 Dale Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 50! Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 
3812 Castellar St, Omaha, Neb. 2028 Union Ave., Montreal, Can. 
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WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 
WOULD YOU LIKE? 


’ —_ * P P 

Water Purilication with Ozone 

The Technicraft Engineering Co., 5610 South Soto St., Los An 
547. geles, Cal., will send its bulletin describing the Model A and B 

Purification Units that use ozone for the sterilizing agent. This 
company asserts that this type of purification results in an improved 
water that does not have disagreeable tastes or odors Also, that resid 
uals may be obtained that are effective for periods as long as in the 
more customary types of sterilization, Over-sterilization, the company 
asserts, is impossible Small sterilizers using the ozone principle are 
useful in applications such as swimming pool sterilization or other 
places where relatively limited quantities of pure water are required 


Floatless Liquid Level Control 
Accurate control of liquid levels by all-electric floatless controls 
548, is thoroughly explained in the literature by the B/W = Con- 
troller Corp., 2200 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Mich. I hese 
controls, the manufacturer asserts, do a more accurate job than the 
older type of equipment. 


Facts on Asphalt Paving 

Whether planning for street improvement work in either wat 
549, or peace, municipal officials should have the facts before them 

regarding the durability, economy, upkeep, and riding qualities 
of asphalt paving This information is explained clearly in literature 
furnished by The Texas Company. Write to its Asphalt Sales Depart- 
ment, 145 East gend St., New York, for literature fitting your particular 
requirements 


ee 
Municipal Electricity and the Tax Burden 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
550, Significant literature and valuable data on the part that munici 
pal electric plants can play in reducing the city’s tax burden 
In addition to this literature, it has also a staff of resident engineers 
who are familiar with local conditions and progress and who are in a 
position to cooperate with city officials interested in the studies 


. 

Mud-Jac ks Reduce Maintenance ( osts 
Ihe new Mud-Jack Bulletin, issued by the Koehring Co., Mil 
551, waukee, Wis., illustrates the applications and describes the 
methods that this versatile type of equipment can pertorm. 
Maintenance costs can be reduced as much 75 per cent, the manufac 
turer asserts Ihe equipment may be used to raise sunken concrete in 
walks, curb and gutter, driveways, streets, playgrounds, and many other 


related places 


y 

Modern Accurate Water Meters 

Ihe Badger Meter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has illustrated 
552, literature on their new “Mars” water meters made with tough, 

durable housing thoroughly protected from rust and corrosion. 
Careful combination of metal in the mechanical parts has insured the 
saving of a maximum amount of bronze without losing any of its 
durability. 


_ ~ 
Street-Grader Maintenance 
You can obtain from the J. D. Adams Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
553. valuable maintenance information that will help you keep your 
road and street graders in shape for the duration. This com 
pany has a g-point program that covers the condition of the engines, 
the lubrication, electrical system, and general operating procedure 


New Design Features in Cast-Iron Pipe 
ivew esion eatures in ast-Iron pe 
You should have information on the new type of design that 
554, the Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., Thomas F. Wolfe, Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill., is incorporating in modern pres 
sure pipe This design incorporates principles which will further in 
sure long and useful service for this type of pipe, and the Associa- 
tion states that these features are important enough to make the pipe 
worth waiting for. 


Check Valves 
A book of test results and engineering data is available from 
555, The Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., covering the 
Chapman non-slam check valve. Designed on the same principle 
as an airplane wing, it will ride evenly in the flow of the liquid and 
move to a drop-tight seat when the checking action is required Ihe 
design reduces wear and head loss to a minimum 


rere » 
light Joints in Water Mains 

Municipal officials should have data furnished by ‘The Leadite 
556, Co., Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., explaining the 

uses of this jointing product in making tight connections in 
cast-iron water mains so essential for the maintenance of public health. 
This material, according to the manufacturer, may be melted and 
poured, and requires no large bell holes to dig. It effects marked 
Savings in Operating costs, 
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200,000 TO 2,000,000 GALLONS 


for Water . . Oil . . Sewage 






tiigh-capacity storage tanks of wood are now available to 
of this radically new, war-born 


municipalities as a result 
design.” The staves, prefabricated, are built up horizontally 
so that, for the first time, their structural strength is brought 

ei -tryyac } Isely j 
TECO RINGS Solve Many into play. The staves, themselves, take the tension from the 


. ° pressure of the fluid contents—instead of serving merely as 
Engineering Problems 7 = ; 
the wall of the tank, as in the familiar vertical stave con- 














This book brings you, without cost, struction. Need of steel banding is entirely eliminated . 

45 Tyr 1 Desi f° Timl two-thirds less steel is used .. . and one-half less lumber. 
Structu ae a = . 

purpo TECO Split-Ring Timber Connectors, embedded in all joints, 
Towers provided the high-efficiency union of members which made 
Wha this design possible. 

day 


These tanks are of great strength. They are long-lived. 











And, they are ver‘ 11. For detailed data, address the 
aress . . 
ss fabricators, Henry M £ mher '. coma MN c< nat 
ease id icators, mM ify Milli &@ limber Co. iacoma, Washington. 
pa 
NI r 
N. * Patented 






The TECO Ring Connector 
spreads the load on a timber 


ENGINEERING COMPANY = 2220" 
tire cross-section of the wood. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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XCEPT for those who have bought and 
installed cast iron pipe recently, in con- 
nection with a war project or war industry, 
few pipe users have laid the improved pipe 


now being made by our 






members—cast iron pipe 
that is not only bet- 
ter than ever but 
more economical 
than ever. 


You may ask— 


improved cast iron pipe 
on a new Law of Design 


““How can there be room for a major improve- 
ment in a product which is almost universally 
accepted as the standard—which is known to 


serve for centuries—and which is 
ee 






used in more than 95 per 


cent of the water and gas 








distribution mains 


in America?’’ 






The answer is that cast ~ 











ivon pipe is now specifically designed for specific 





| :ying conditions—and is made in accordance 
vith the recently adopted A. S. A. Law of 
Design for cast iron pipe in underground ser- 


vice. An answer that has been worked out by 


consultants who specify pipe, by engineers who 


install pipe, and by the metallurgists and pro- 


duction experts of our members who make pipe. 
Far from an overnight achievement, it is the 
result of ten years of cooperative study and 
scientific research under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association. 

The advantages are obvious. No more under- 
guessing or Over-guessing as to weights and thick- 
nesses required. No longer need you specify, for 
all conditions, pipe that is designed for worst 


conditions. The potential aggregate saving in 





extra metal, and resultant economies for the 


utilities using cast iron pipe will be considerable. 





But the cast iron pipe you buy today, as 
priorities and allocation of raw materials per- 


mit, is still further improved. Under the 
























pressure of wartime IL 


bers have crowded 
into months, engi- 
neering and produc- 
in 
tion developments that a 
might otherwise have taken years. Improvements 
in test technique and in laboratory controls 
from raw materials to finished product. Im- 
provements in facilities made necessary by the 
wide range of war materiel we are producing 
or machining in our foundries and machine 
shops— guns, 
shells, tank 
P and plane 


parts, propeller 


shafts, machine tool 


parts — to mention a few. 


So when you get cast iron pipe for civilian 
uses it will be better than ever— scientifically de- 
signed for specific laying conditions — pipe that 
you will say was worth waiting for. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 


Engineer, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIL. 


CAST TRON PIPE 


RESE ARG Hi ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 




















WAR R EN 


CAST IRON PIPE 





The above illustration shows the 


method of handling this superior pipe. 
Write for our new catalog describing 
WARREN SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 
PIPE. 


Warren has cast iron pipe in sizes 
2 in. to 84 in. to meet your every need; 
specializes in THREADED CAST 
IRON PIPE for filtration systems, golf 
links, sprinkler systems, etc., sizes 114 


in. to 12 in. and invites your inquiries. 


Also has the finest of special cast- 
ings, bell and spigot, flange, flexible 
joint, culvert, milled and plain end 
tubes, cylinders, flanged and bell spigot 
fittings, high-pressure fire service pipe 
and WARREN Short Body Specials. 


Write for catalogs. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND PIPE CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York 


WARREN PIPE CO. OF MASS., INC. 
75 Federal St., Boston 














FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAINS 
Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Dig 
Saves at Least 75°% 


Leadite is shipped in powder form, packed in sacks of 100 Ibs. net each 
Leadite tested and used for over 40 years @ Leadite joints improve with age 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 






















be Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
: (We CaW/kine 
1 | y,e 
CONNERY’S 
TAR and 
ASPHALT 
HEATING 
—_— 
aS SPRAYING 
, 7 = ATTACHMENTS 
; POURING 
POTS, etc. 
CONNERY CONSTRUCTION CO. 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Drake... on the shores of beautiful Lake Mich- 






Yj ivan... offers every most desired convenience to the 
Y y visitor in Chieago. Close to shopping centers. thea- 
Y tres, movies. smart night clubs. and ball parks. Fast 
YY transportation to all parts of Chieago- and suburbs. 
Y Splendid guest accommodations. Superb entertain- 

VY ment and dancing in the Drake’s exotic Camellia 


Y House. Away from the noise and congestion of the 
] Chicago Loop—yet. only 5 minutes from Downtown. 
Y 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Drake 





Vi 





lake Shore Drive at Michigan Ave OC HICACO 
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WORTHINGTON AUXILIARIES 


GIVE ADDITIONAL SERVICE SECURITY 
THROUGH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 
OF ONE MAKER 
Air 
ST eek compressors 
{ for starting 


Centrifugal 

pumps fer 
jecket water 

circulation 
Evaporative 
coolers for 
jacket water 
cooling 





Retary semen een 
fer : 1) 

fuel oil 12 
transfer gf 














I. power generation, as on the 
battlefield, war calls continually for a measure of effort 


momentarily greater than normal. 


When it’s additional power that is needed, aWorthington 

diesel or gas engine-generator unit provides a reliable 

source, instantly available on call. Such an installation 

gives you independent control of your power emergencies. 
@ 

Hundreds of Worthington engines are now carrying im- 

portant parts of the United Nations” war power load. 


DIESEL ENGINES GAS ENGINES 
150 to 1500 hp. 175 to 2880 hp. 


CONVERTIBLE GAS-DIESEL ENGINES 
150 to 1500 hp. 


Both the Navy E and Army-Navy IE Awards have bee 
sented to Worthington for speed and excellence in product 
DE3-2a 





WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION «+ GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 
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— The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices — 


SELF-CLOSING 
ANTI-FREEZING 
HYDRANT 


LARGE 
ANTI-FREEZING 
HYDRANTS 
%p'bo 2” INCLUSIVE 

e oe 


ANTI-FREEZING 
COMPRESSION 
HYDRANT 


a 


"LOCK LID’ 
“~" STREET 
WASHERS 
# 3/4"and I" SIZES 


otk 
ANTI-FREEZING 
OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 





No Need to X Fingers 


——_—— = .~a ow 


= 


Ten: city officials and you, heads of water service 
departments, won't have to cross your fingers or reach 
for rabbit feet in order to stave off trouble and expense 
for the duration in connection with the operation of 
Outdoor Water Service fixtures IF you are using 
MURDOCK equipment 

Sturdy (last for years); dependable (operate every 
day in the year); trouble-proof (no repairs, only an 
oceasional rewashering); anti-freezing. 

You will have many an occasion to say “It pays to 
buy Murdock” as the years come and go 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 





426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 





Keep ‘em flowing! 
Ga 


Keep shutdowns to a minimum 
by anticipating your needs 
for parts 


The whole Peerless organization is back of this 
program: Care for Your Pump for Your Coun- 
try! Join this popular movement of pump 
conservation and keep pump shutdowns to a 
minimum by anticipating your needs for parts. 
Repair parts, maintenance hints and other assis- 
tance to help you in this program, are available 
from both Peerless Dealers and Peerless fac- 
tories. Today's production requirements may 
have imposed extraordinary service demands on 
your pump. Remember, your Peerless Pump is 
a precision product, built ruggedly for years 
of hard use,—give it the attention it deserves. 
Your cooperation, plus proper maintenance, plus 
Peerless service, will protect the performance 
of your pump. Let’s keep ‘em flowing! 


PEERLESS CAPACITIES: 15 to 15,000 g.p.m. in 
Turbine types—all forms of drive, in other 
types, from 10 to 200,000 g.p.m. 
Ask for Literature 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Factories Calif 


Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno 


and Canton, Ohio 


® WATER OR 


Oil LUBRICATION 


eriess 


TURBINE PUMPS 











INOLG 18 
THE MECHANICAL tro GOPHER 


tHt PROVED anv APPROVED 


METHOD OF 
UNDERGROUND PIPE INSTALLATION 








* No Ditching 


* No Backfilling 








* No Repaving 


* No Hazards 
Proved by years of low-cost service 
Approved by utilities and 

municipalities 


MODEL 
2A-2X 








HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. - Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 








MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
FOR MUNICIPALITIES 


THOMPSON : 


% CONCRETE CURING MATERIALS 
@ Hunt Process 


% EXPANSION JOINTS 
@ Bituminous—Fibre 


@ Ritecure @ Asphalt 

e@ Cotton & Fibre Mats @ Cork 

@ Salt Hay @ Wood 

@ Paper @ Rubber Latex 


% BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 


@ Emulsions—Cutbacks 
@ Waterproofing 

@ Penetration 

@ Joint Filler 


% MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


@ Joint Supports 
@ Joint Caps 

@ Carbon Black 
@ Tarpaulins 


% THOMPSON SPRAY MACHINES 
@ New and Rentals 


for illustrated literature and estimates 


THOMPSON MATERIALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office General Office 
204 West St., N. Y. C. 303 Cortlandt St., Belleville, N. J. 


Write 








“HOLD FIRM" 
A NEW TEST PLUG 


For Testing 


PACKING RING 


Vains Conveying 












WATER GAS 
R GASKET 
| ae Ol AIR 
For sting cast iron, steel, 
trar site, soil an i concrete pipe 
ines, Without the necessity of 
Ive t pipe as you la 
liminate open trench 
hazard special for t 
© 1imed pipe, valves and 
Installed by any un- 
iborer; withst ands 
hydrostatic pressure 
i w ht; ime cl 
{ i a sizes t 3 
PLAT / Cit of Chicago, cont r 
\ FACE PATENTED sis municipalities 


HOLD FIRM CLAMP 


Send for Circular and Complete Information 


TEST PLUG MFG. CO. (not inc.) SKOKIE, ILL. 








WATER PURIFICATION 
EQUIPMENT 





. ACCELATORS + AERATORS 2 
© CHEMICAL FEEDERS + CLARIFIERS $ 
. FILTER PLANT EQUIPMENT ° 
$ HYDRAULIC CONTROLS + LIME SLAKERS e 
© RECARBONATORS + VENTURI TUBES § 
e WATER SOFTENERS + ZEOLITES ¢ 


FORMERLY 
INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO 
325 W. 25th PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RANSIT riding has leaped from 14.3 billion pas- 
sengers in 1941 to 19 billion in 1942-— and that 
figure is still rising in °43. 

In 12 out of 16 cities recently studied, every available 
piece of transit equipment is in daily use, and street cars 
and buses will be unable to carry any additional peak- 
hour riders. This situation is typical of most cities where 
staggered hours have not yet been adopted. 

It’s clear that in these cities some emergency measure 
must be adopted to guarantee rides for those who are 
essential to the war effort. 

One method would be compulsory ride-rationing, in 
vhich the privilege of riding at certain hours is limited 
to certain people. This is a cumbersome system, in- 
flexible, difficult to enforce, and just plain distasteful to 


nost people. 










\N oa ; 
\ 7 G x 


The Army Navy “'E’’, for Excellence 
in the manufacture of war equip- 
ment, now flies over six G-E plants 
employing 100,000 men and women, 


UNLESS WORKING HOURS ARE STAGGERED 


GENERAL (# ELECTR 


You'll find that the staggered-hours plan achieves the effects 
of ride rationing without denying anyone the privilege 


of riding. Staggered hours is a simple means of multiply- 
ing the effective use of available vehicles. Here’s how it 
works: 

Everyone works the same number of hours as before, 
but starts and stops work slightly earlier or later than 
usual. Thus, the cars and buses can make two or three 
trips to carry the people who formerly all wanted to ride 


at once. 


Staggered hours calls for no sacrifices, no surrender of 


privileges. It is the simplest and best answer to a transit 
crisis that demands immediate nation-wide action. 


Don’t be satisfied with halfway measures where only 


office workers, or industrial workers, or stores operate 
on staggered hours. Make it city-wide. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


107-74-9560 


IC 











EXPANDING ROOT CUTTER & SEWER CLEANER 











Open and in action removing roots and caked sediment like this. 


It Fits in on Every Sewer Cleaning Job 


Adjusted in 30 seconds to fit any sewer from 8 to 30 inches. 
Will clean the entire sewer wall, top. and sides as well as the bottom, 
cutting and removing the roots and caked sediment, putting the sewer 
system in almost 100% clean condition. 


Write for oar new catalog on complete sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE COMPANY 


108 East Walnut St. Nappanee, Ind. 
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. TRAINED - 
WANTED: joministrators EVERvBon 
ke Cities all over the country are losing some of EVERY #aY0a 


~ their top administrators to the federal and state 
governments and to defense industries. Unless there 


are trained replacements for these key men, city 7 i B d 
governments will be seriously crippled. If you are a W a r . a V ] n 4 ~ oO n ~ 


department head, you owe it to your city to train an 











“understudy” for your job. If you are a junior admin- THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE'S 
istrator, now is the time to prepare for advancement. INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
P P P When you install the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved 
Enroll now in one of these nine practical cor- by organized labor). you not only perfrom a service for your 
respondence courses: country but for your employees. Simple to install, the Plan 
provides for regular purchases of War Bonds through volun- 
Technique of Municipal Adminis- Municipal Personnel Admin- tary pay-roll allotments 
Municipat Finance Administration Municipal Public Works Ad- Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
a : cepeanangi ministration Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington. D. C. 
Municipal Police Administration Municipal Fire Administra- 
Municipal Recreation Adminis- tion 
tration Local Planning Administra- fe 


Local Welfare Administration tion 


~\> Special texts have been prepared for administrators 
~~ on the job. Lesson papers are reviewed by leading 
authorities in each field. The $35 fee for each course 
covers the text, individualized lesson instruction, and 
a certificate upon satisfactory completion of the work. 
The text alone sells for $7.50 a copy—$60 for a com- 
plete set. For use in group training projects, in lots of 
five or more, the price is $6 a copy. 


There are now nearly 800 public officials enrolled in these 
courses in nearly 300 cities in 44 states. 














At the . 

WRITE FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR TODAY J ‘ 
Center of... . th e < 

THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ yor ractions | 
ASSOCIATION A distinctive hotel—located in the | fNew gi 

istinctive hNotei—locate 4 Pd 3 a 

1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO eee ee ne oe ee ne ~ 
York's finest shopping district —near the best thea- “= 

ae tres and gayest night clubs. In the hub of the City’s gi 

social and cultural district, it offers an unusually | ~ 

central place to stay while in town. Here, spacious 2 


rooms, superb service, a quiet and refined atmos- 


phere, and excellent cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director i 


The Gotham 


) 


»)) ) 





ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES 


Fire Proof—Oil Burning 5th Avenue at 55th Street » New York City 


Hand and Motor driven spray. 
Many sizes. Write for catalog. 


Elkhart 3=WYHih ite ML. Co, Indiana 





Re : ; 
Cg 
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Plan Now for Lower Postwar Taxes 
in Your Town! 











future peak loads. 


Weatherford’s modern power 
plant houses three 6-cylinder, 2- 
cycle Model 32 Fairbanks- Morse 
Diesels which generate all the 
power required by the town, with 
ample capacity for anticipated 












HAT federal taxes will continue to be heavy, 

even for some time after the war, is inevi- 
table. For that reason, any lowering of the tax 
burden for the citizens of your town will cer- 
tainly be more than welcome. And, if other 
towns can lower, or completely eliminate city 
tax levies by generating their own electricity 
for light and power, why not yours? 

Take Weatherford, Texas, for example. They 
made a thorough investigation of municipal 
power plants—and selected three Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels for theirs. Typical annual earn- 
ings of the Weatherford plant have been in 
excess of $32,000.00. For a city of 6,000, that 
is a worthy accomplishment, but it is not an 





unusual record. Many other municipally owned 
F-M Diesel-powered light plants are doing 
likewise. In some cases they have eliminated 
city taxes altogether. In many cases they have 
lowered them appreciably, in addition to earn- 
ing the funds for street paving, fire fighting 
equipment, sewage systems, and other civic 
improvements. 

The resident Fairbanks-Morse engineer of 
your community will gladly co-operate with 
your City engineers and other officials in mak- 
ing plans for the time when your town can 
also enjoy the benefits of F-M Diesel-generated 
power. To meet him, write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
SCALES 

MOTORS 
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WATER SYSTEMS 4 | ' 
FARM EQUIPMENT F, 
STOKERS Zi 
AIR CONDITIONERS “al . 
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Nieprune’s 





THE THREE OF PRODUCTION 


Some 25% of Neptune’s men have 
already gone into the service of their 
country. 


ATERIALS 


Copper, nickel, and tin and other basic 
materials have been taken almost ex- 
clusively for war purposes. 


A C be : ‘ES 


Some 75% of the working time of 
Neptune Precision Machines is devoted 
to production for the armed forces. 













War Gouds Guild War Production — Keep Guying “Shem! 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY - 50 West 50th Street - NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE., DENVER, DALLAS, 
KANSAS CITY, LOUISVILLE, ATLANTA, BOSTON. 
Neptune Meters, Ltd., Long Branch, Ontario, Canada. 
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Tested Criteria for 
* Lowest Responsible Bidder” 


Legal Basis on Which Officials of Towns of All Sizes 
Can Confidently Select the Lowest Responsible Bidder 


HE basis of making awards to 
the lowest responsible bidder 
has been adopted with the 

view to enabling a public body to 
enter into its contracts with the 
same efficiency and economy that a 
prudent businessman does in his 
affairs. This 
beneficial result cannot be obtained 


evervday — business 
when the award must go to the nu- 
merically lowest. bidder. 

In addition to the necessity of ad- 
vertising for bids, there is implied 
in the award of public contracts re- 
quired to be let to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder that previous to such 
advertising, definite plans and speci- 
fications be adopted in order to en- 
able all bidders to make intelligent 
bids for the. exact work to be done. 
\ common standard is thus ob- 
tained by which to measure the re- 
spective bids to determine the low- 
est responsible bidder. 

The lowest bidder is not 
sarily the lowest responsible bidder. 
Neither does the ability to furnish 
a surety bond for the faithful per- 
the contract nor the 


neces- 


formance ol 
possession of financial resources, to- 
gether or singly, usually make a 
bidder responsible within the mean- 
ing of that term. This situation 
should be well understood — by 
awarding officials. 

The term 
bidder” has a wider meaning than 


“lowest responsible 
would appear from a first impres- 
sion. ‘The basic definition has been 
judicially 
“able to respond or to answer in 
accordance with what is expected 
or demanded.” In using this stand- 
ard to award public contracts, the 
following factors generally are con- 


explained as a_ bidder 
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In telling how to determine 
irresponsible as well as respon- 
sible bidders, this lirmly 
grounded article is a challenge 
and answer to those who still 


assert that) most munic ipal 
officials are venal, Manufac- 
turers who think this may 


think twice after reading that 
“A corporate bidder whose 
former employee four years 
previously bribed the offic als 
of a municipality to secure the 
award of a contract can he 
rejected ‘as an irresponsible 
bidder”. 

The many criteria in this 
article are completely sup- 
ported by legal references in 
the full study published in the 
November 1942. issue of the 
Cornell Law Quarterly. 











sidered in selecting the successful 
bidder: 


1, Financial or pecuniary ability to 
complete the contract 


Integrity and trustworthiness 
Skill 


4. Judgment 


5. Ability to perform faithful and 
conscientious work 


6. Promptness 

7. Experience 

8. Necessary facilities and 
ment for doing the work 


equip- 


g. Efficiency 
10. Previous performance of satisfac 
tory work 


11. Anv other essential factor or fac- 
tors which may be dependent 
upon the type and kind of con- 
tract to be awarded 


After the receipt, opening, and 
tabulating of bids, the public of- 
ficial charged with the duty of mak- 
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By Netson Rosexnsaum 


Assistant Corporation Counsel 


City of New York, New York 


ing the award to the lowest respon- 


sible bidder must determine two 


things in order to make a valid 
award: (1) the responsibility of the 
bidders, and (2) which of the re 
sponsible bidders has submitted the 


bid. ‘The 


quires the exercise of no discretion, 


lowest second step re 
since it is a simple mathematical 
calculation. Sut the determina 
tion of the responsibility of a bid 
der does require the use of judg- 
ment and discretion, which must 
be exercised fairly and honestly on 
facts, relating to the responsibility 
of the bidders, discovered or ob 
tained investigation or 


“check-up” of the back- 


The lacts so discovered 


upon an 
bidders’ 
grounds. 
or obtained must tend to show that 
the lowest bidder to whom the 
award was not made was not a re 
sponsible bidder. 


Investigating Responsibility 


Awarding officials should always 


keep in mind that their failure to 


investigate the responsibility of the 
bidders before making an award un- 
der the standard of lowest responsible 
bidder vitiates the contract so awarded 
if it has not been made to the lowest 
responsible bidder. \ contract will 
not be valid when it is awarded upon 
factors which do not come within the 
meaning of lowest responsible bidder. 
\n exaggerated example would be the 


refusal of an awarding officer to award 


the contract to the lowest bidder, 
though responsible, because of a per 
sonal dislike of such bidder. 

In investigating the factors of re 
sponsibility in relation to a bidder, an 
awarding official consciously performs 
what every prudent businessman does 


as a matter of habit in his own com- 
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mercial dealings In employing the 


results of the required investigation 


the public official is considering the 


ndder who most likely to properly 


fherently ind satisfactorily perform 


} 


the contract for the lowest price In 


variably the courts do not supervise 


trie wtlion of public officials in using 


th results of these investigations to 


lirect the award to a particular bidder 
When oan official lets a 


Contract to one ot 


iW irding 


her than the lowest 


bidder it is advisable in the interest 


of proper administrative 


I 


practice, that 


e record in his office the ultimate 


facts upon which such action is based 
Phis is for the information of tax 
pavers and the protection of — the 
awarding official, and to forestall un 
just criticism which, in the absence of 


explanation, might) cause the award 


made to appear to be an unjustified 


expenditure of public moneys. Some 
city charters specifically 
Such procedure ts 
found in the New York City Charter 


which requires the awardi 


provide for 
this procedure 


ig officer to 
file in his office and in the offices of 
the Comptroller and ‘Treasurer of the 
city a detailed statement of the rea 
sons for not awarding the contract to 
the lowest bidder. 

Some awarding officials fear that in 
the event they do not award the con 
numerical bidder 


tract to thre lowest 


even though the standard to be em 


ployed is that of lowest responsible 


bidder, they will be subjecting them 


selves to a suit fon pe rsonal damages at 
the hands of the lowest: bidder. This 
fear is definitely unfounded in the law 

To be able to complete o1 perform 
my project. financial resources are re 


quired, Phe awardine official may 


demand of a low bidder a= financial 


statement. Failure to turnish such state 
ment is a basis tor considering the re 
Cale Lr bidder not responsible. Un 
salishactory reports concerning a bidde) 
from well-known credit, financial, o1 
business organizations can be the fac 


tual foundation for holding that such 


bidder is not responsible The fact 
that the bidder proposes to pertorm the 
contract on borrowed « ipital is indi 
muive of lack of fitiancial ability 


An awarding official is justified in 


considering a bidder not responsible it 
ie has previously defrauded the public 
im su contracts \ bidder who has 
failed) to enter into t previous contract 
iwarded oO mh oa ) considered 
WwW espons ) \ bid ol t contrac 
) ( is unbalanced and sugges 

toa fraud upon the municipality 
i bb cted as ha fa bidder who 
i ‘ ie ! mad rust OPLIDINESss \ 
orporat ydder whos forme) mn 
ploy four years previously bribed 
he othcrals of a municipality to secure 
he award of a contract to it can be re 
va) 


yected by the standard under consid 


eration, even though it is claimed by 
the bidder that it has, since the act ol 
bribery performed only faithful and 


conscientious work 


kyven the employment by a bidder ot 


1 superintendent indicted for tailing 


to pay the required prevailing rates of 
wages to mechanics emploved on his 
own public contracts, is a basis for con 
sidering such bidder lacking in moral 
worth \ bidder 


worth who seeks to secure public con 


1g 
lacking in) moral 
tracts under the guise of another cor 
poration, partnership, or individual is 
Unde 


still not a responsible bidder. 


these circumstances an awarding of 
fier is justified in looking behind the 


cloak of the “phony” bidder 
Experience 


Skill, judgment, and experience are 
dominant factors relating to responsi 
bility of bidders. A bid of a contrac 
tor can be rejected when in the opin 
ion of the awarding official the biddet 
does not possess the skill, judgment 
and experience necessary to perform 
faithfully and expeditiously the work 
contemplated. The rejection of a bid 
der solely because of the lack of experi 


CCE will also he upheld. 


Under the standard of lowest respon 
sible bidder some well-meaning persons 
ireue that bidders who are new in then 
respective fields will not be able to ob 
tain public contracts This is not ex 
ictly correct, though it is not to be ex 
pected that the acquisition of essential 
proficiency should be secured by ex 
perimentation at the expense of the 


Whether a 


lacking in the above-mentioned quali 


public treasury. bidde1 


ties, Is to receive an award of a con 
tract Is alwavs a matter of discretion— 
awarding 


business judgment—ol the 


ollicer based upon the facts before him 


Some illustrations probably — will 


demonstrate the point better than fu 
ther discussion, A carpentry contract 
is to be let for a simple guard rail 


Three bids are submitted. Bid A, in 


he sum of $975, is that of a carpenter 
with ten years’ experience and liquid 
capital of S10,000. Bid B, in the sum 
ol Sgs5o, is that of a carpenter with one 
years 


( xp Piclice 


of Si,000 which is sufhicient to build 


with liquid capital 


the guard rail. Bid C. in the sum olf 


Sg25, 18 that 


ot a bricklaver, who never 
work 


Ordinarily, the exer 


did any carpentry with liquid 


| 
( tpi tl OF S1.000 


cise of good business judeme nt 


discre 
tion—should impel the awarding office: 
to re pect Line lowest bid IQ25 because 
of this bidder's INEXPerichnce, and to 
bid of the next lowest bid 

in the sum of Sg5o0 because 


sulhicrent EXPCTIENCe 
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el for thy typ ol job to be per 


formed. 
On the other hand, if the 
for the construction ol wooden barracks 


job calls 


for housing of troops required to be 
erected within a short time, and the 
bids were in the same order as in the 
previous example, but of course in 
creased in amount, the award should 
not go to “B" or “C,” but should be 
given to “A,” if his financial resources 
are sufficient to carry the job, taking 
into consideration the fact that pal 
tial payments of the contract price are 
usually made during various stages of 
the work. 

When bids on certain contracts are 
received from a small group of experi 
enced or otherwise qualified contrac 
tors, Who do not compete keenly with 
each other, or who just go through the 
formality of competing, an awarding 
officer is justified in accepting the low 
bid of a person who possesses a lesse1 
amount of experience, skill, and judg 
ment than is usually required. The 
purpose of this action is to secure 
more competition tor the community's 
addi 


business by available 


tional bidders, thereby securing fairet 


making 


prices of which no citizen can jusths 


complain. 


Promptness 


Public invariably state a 
time within which the contractor agrees 


Timely per 


contracts 


to complete performance. 
formance is vital to public bodies, pat 
ticularly in the case of large improve 
ments financed by funds payable over 
the contemplated life of the project 
Delays in) performance ol such con 
tracts result in interest 
charges without the municipality's se 


payment ol 


curing the benefit of the improvement 
In the case of toll-paving projects, de 
lavs of contractors result in a direct 
monetary loss which could be used to 
pay the accruing interest charges. De 
lavs in the performance of public con 
tracts deprive the public of the use of 
the matter contracted for, whether a 


bridge. an automobile, or printed 


forms. It is therelore wise tor an 
awarding official to examine the past 
record of a low bidder for prompt 
completion ot contracts. 

It the amount ol the low bid as less 
than the estimated cost and if the 
awarding agency believes, because of 
the fact, that the contract will not be 


completed as required, the agency 1s 
justified in rejecting the bid. A low 
bidder can be rejected, though he is 


financially responsible, it} he has all 
the work he can presently handle with 
his equipment and facilities and if the 
iwarding officer believes that such bid 
der cannot complete the contract with 


in the stipulated time 
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It is well known that union me- 
chanics in the construction field will 
invariably strike or walk out when 


non-union workmen are employed on 
the job, thereby delaying the progress 
of the project. So, in the construction 
of a building, if the principal or gen 
eral contractor is an employer of union 
mechanics, it is proper for the award 
ing officer to reject, as not responsible, 
the low bidder for the plumbing work 
because he maintains an “open shop.” 
This rule is also applicable to a situa- 
tion where the principal contractor 
maintains an open shop and the low 
bidder for the plumbing is an employer 
of union mechanics. 

Businessmen do not continue to 
mantain with 
persons or organizations who previous- 
ly have failed to perform contracts in 
accord with their intent and require- 
ments. There is no reason 
to cast aside this viewpoint in award- 
ing public contracts when the lowest 
bidder, responsible in all other details, 
has previously performed unsatisfac- 
tory work. When the low bidder has 
a record for unsatisfactory work, the 
application of the norm of the pru- 
dent businessman by an awarding of- 
ficer in refusing to contract with such 
a bidder has judicial approval. Espe- 
cially is a bidder not responsible if, in 
the previous performance of the same 
kind of a contract as the one 
awarded, such as paving a street with 
brick, he defective bricks 
which were never corrected. 


commercial — relations 


sensible 


to be 


installed 


The contractor must possess the usual 
equipment to perform the contract. 
Otherwise public contracts will be sole 
ly in the hands of brokers, which is not 
a healthy When speed is 


essential in the performance of a con 


condition. 


struction contract, the ownership by a 
bidder of equipment suitable for the 
performance of the work may be con 
sidered in determining responsibility 
A public 


officer is not required to 


award a contract to a low bidder who 
lacks the necessary plant and equip 
ment, on the promise that he will se 
cure the tools. 

In contracts for the purchase of ma 
chinery, such as automobiles, fire en- 
gines, and other types of internal com 
bustion engines, the ability of a biddei 
to furnish necessary repair parts can be 
considered in determining the question 
of responsibility. Municipalities should 
not be expected to spend large sums 


for the purchase of machinery, which 


must remain useless becaus¢ repair 
parts cannot be readily secured. The 
issue as to a bidder's ability to make 


immediate repairs to mechanical equip- 
ment can be the determining factor in 
favor of his responsibility, particularly 


in the case of fire apparatus. A con- 
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tract may be awarded to the manutac- 
turer of an engine as the lowest re 
sponsible bidder, whose machines have 
been in actual and satisfactory use and 
for which servicing and necessary re 
pair parts are readily and promptly 
available, as Compared to a contractor 
who desires to furnish a machine which 
a comparatively 


has been in use tor 


short time. 

\ contract involving mechanical de 
vices, such as the detention equipment 
of a prison, may be awarded to a con 
tractor, as the lowest responsible bid- 


der, on account of his equipment’s 





In the post-war era the use 
of the criteria under discussion 
will enable public agencies to 
render the expanding services 
required of them with  effi- 
ciency, economy, and dispatch 
to the same degree exhibited 
in the business world. To do 
this, awarding officials should 
strive now to understand and 
apply the enunciated princi- 
ples of “lowest responsible 
bidder” with courage and 
without fear or favor. By 
doing so they will be in a 
position to contract for the 
many public improvements 
now held back by the needs 
of war with an experienced 
judgment and discretion that 
will be looked upon as a 
creditable achievement of 
American democracy. 











quality and adaptability to the par- 
ticular requirements of the job. 

Even distance a factor in 
determining the responsibility of bid- 
When the plant of the low bid 
the of 


mav be 


ders. 
der is at such a distance from 
fices of the awarding agency that his 
performance of the contract would cost 
the public body more than if awarded 
to the next lowest bidder, the award 
may properly go to the higher bidder. 

The bidder 
pear to be responsible in every detail, 
vet in fact be the dishonest 


bidder” because he does not intend to 


so-called low may ap 


“lowest 


pay the prevailing scale of wages as re 

quired by the contract or law, taxes 
for unemployment insurance and for 
social security, and necessary premiums 
for workmen's compensation insurance. 
Such 


trons 


a bidder, in avoiding his obliga 


required under social benefit 


laws, places himself in an advantageous 
position. The acceptance of the dis 
honest contractor's bid places the hon 
and 


est contractor at a disadvantage 


finally forces him out of business. It 
was decided recently that where an 
awarding oflicer was of the belief that 
the lowest bidder, because of the 
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amount of his bid, does not intend to 
pay the wages prescribed in the con- 
tract, such bidder can be rejected as not 
responsible. Past experiences of mu- 
nicipalities indicate that the acceptance 
of the dishonest bid is a forerunner to 
collusive practices with higher and ex- 
orbitant prices. ‘The honest bidder, in 
order to remain in business, enters nto 
conspiracies with the dishonest bidder 
for dividing among themselves the con 
tracts of the municipality and, as an 
inducement to continue the conspiracy, 
charge unreasonably higher prices. Im 
mediate recognition and rejection of 
dishonest bids is the best prophylactic. 

\ taxpayer is authorized to test the 
act of an awarding officer of a mu- 
nicipality by the institution of a tax- 
payer's action on the theory of prevent- 
ing waste of public funds. But there 
is no unanimity as to the right of a 


taxpayer to have a similar remedy 


against an awarding officer of a state. 
Paxpayers have no rights of action to 
prevent waste of public funds in con 
nection with the award of federal con 
tracts. 

Lately there 
trend in the law to grant bidders cer 
tain limited rights in connection with 


has been growing 


the determination of this standard. If 
an awarding officer determines who is 
the lowest responsible bidder upon cri 
teria different from those contained in 
the statutory definition, or the usual 
meaning of this term, it would seem 
that the unsuccessful bidder has a stand 
ing in court to have relief commanding 
the awarding officer to make the award 
not to a particular bidder, but in ac- 
cordance with the legal standard. This 
holding may be the opening wedge by 
which bidders may have tested the 
formula used by awarding officers to 
determine the lowest responsible bid 


der. 


Eliminating the Bribe Giver and 


the Defrauder 


Under the 
bidder,” 


standard of “lowest re 


sponsible awarding officials 
have improved the public service by 
eliminating from the field of public 
contracts the bribe-giver and the de 
frauder. The 


that “practical politics” will be played 


fear, once expressed, 
by public officials, using this standard 
to award contracts under the guise of 
then discretion, has not 
With the 


the direction of 


exercising 


materialized. trend in this 
field in 


unsuccesstul bidder the right to ques 


granting an 


tion the criteria of responsibility used 
by an awarding officer, this danger can- 
Neither has the 


static, for the 


not readily occur. 


field 
term “lowest responsible bidder” has 
expanded in accord with the develop 


daily life. 


law in this been 


ments in oul 














A Modern Sewase Plant 
for the Small Town 


OW small can a community 
be and still be able to ‘“‘af 
ford a sewage - treatment 


plant \ good, concise answer to 
this question would simplify a lot 
of problems for the sanitary engi 
neer. It, of course, depends on the 
COMMMUDILY 


Each 


situation must be studied separate 


economic status of the 


and the need tor the service. 


ly with the judgment resting on its 


merits Here is what one small 


did faced with 


the problem of sewage treatment. 


Herndon, Va., 


1,040. 


town when it was 


normally claims a 
population of Lying some 
20 miles from Washington, D. C., 
it has not been able to escape the 
fluxations and turbulence of the na 


back in 
essentially a 


tion's capital However, 


Herndon was 
little 


with characteristics typical of thou 


>» 
1QS5 


self - contained community 


sands of others throughout — the 


country 
At that 


sanitary 


time it was realized that 
were far trom 


- tank 


conditions 


systems in 


pel lect. 


Ss prt 










seaatld 


Be lou 1 
trickling filter. A 
installed for the venturi 


ground. 


Herndon. Va., With a Population of 1,000, Demonstrates 


Good Management in Small Plants 


By James J. Corsauis, Jr. 
Sanitary Engineer 
Virginia State Health Department 


stalled for individual homes would 


satisfactorily because 


rock within 18 


not function 
of the existence of 
inches of — the 
Knowing that they could take ad- 
PW A 


the town council retained the Ches- 


ground — surface. 


vantage ol aid, members of 
ter Engineers of Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
study the possibilities and to pre- 
pare plans and specifications. Sub 
sequently the proposition was put 
to a vote in accordance with the 
general legal procedure and, sur- 
prisingly, it was defeated by the 


narrow margin of nine votes. 


Actually this setback proved to 


be something of a boon. People in- 
terested in the project realized that 


if it were to succeed they would 


have to study the project seriously 
and sell its advantages to the entire 
community. As a result of then 
consideration, the town decided to 


purchase the water company then 


Imhoff tank 
metering station ts 
flume in the fore 
{ view of the complete plant 
at Herndon, Va. 


and 


being 


CLOSE 


up of the 


Left 
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serving a small portion of the area, 
enlarge its services, and combine 
the two for presentation at the same 
election. 

This revised project, when put to 
a vote in October 1936, received a 
thumping majority and,  conse- 
quently, the project went forward 
in good shape. 

The construction involved 27,675 
feet of 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-inch con- 
crete pipe, a complete treatment 
plant consisting of a bar screen, 
venturi flume, Imhoff tank, trick- 
ling filter with an American Well 
Works rotary distributor, secondary 
settling tank, chlorine contact tank, 
with a W&T direct gas feed chlori- 
nator mounted close to a Fairbanks 
weighing platform for the cylinder 
of gas. An administration building 
houses the Weiman_ single-action 
sludge pump, the chlorinator, lab- 
oratory, and materials to be stored. 
\ Brown recording  flow-meter 
makes a permanent, 24-hour record 
of varying quantities that the plant 
handle. 


and 


must 

\n interesting feature was the 
inclusion of “house lead-ins’” built 
at the same time that the rest of the 
lines were installed. ‘These were 
sold to the property owners at a 
nominal cost, payable in install- 
ments, and represented a real in- 
ducement for early. connection. 
Furthermore they eliminated the 
need for future construction in the 
rock by the owners, and also made 
unnecessary many future crossings 
of the state highway. 

The total cost of the project was 
approximately $90,000, or $go per 
capita—consistent with the trend 
for the type of facilities offered. 
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Financing and Extensions 


The financing of this project by 
the use of service charges is ex- 
tremely interesting since the actual 
costs of maintenance and operation 
were underestimated. Because of 
this underestimation, the plant just 
about keeps “out of the red,” chiefly 
because a greater number of users 
took advantage of the service than 
had been anticipated. “The charges 
are on a fixed basis of $24 per vear 
for a single-family house, and in- 
crease accordingly to $45 per vear 
for business houses and larger types 
of homes and apartments. Collec- 
tions have been very good: out of 
six years of operation, only one-half 
of one per cent of the accounts re- 
ceivable remain unpaid. 

Arrangements for — extensions 
show thought that is worthy of a 
The admin- 
istration has adopted the policy 


big city department. 


that extensions shall be constructed 
either if the sanitary conditions re- 
quire it or if the area served will 
show an assured gross annual re- 
turn of 15 per cent of the expendi- 
ture. The first condition may be 
made financially possible since the 
town has the right to assess the ex- 
against the 
should the owner fail to agree vol- 


penditure property 
untarily to the extension. Connec- 
tions are made by the property 
owner at his expense or by the town 
and charged against the property. 


Operating Problems 


The operation of this little plant 
has not been entirely smooth. The 
major problem that has confronted 
it, one which has not yet been 
solved, has been that of infiltration 
—and Herndon, Va., really has in- 
filtration! ‘The average flow reach- 
ing the plant averages about 40,000 
gallons per day; after a storm it 
reaches as high as go to 100 thou- 
sand gallons. Inspections have dis- 
closed some of the trouble, but the 
major difficulty remains undiscov- 
ered. Flash floods have caused 
trouble. Last fall one flood cov- 
ered the floor of the administra- 
tion building to a depth of g2 
inches. 

Equipment difficulties have been 
small. The rocker arm on_ the 
sludge pump caused some difficul- 
ties which were remedied by instal- 
ling an air chamber on the dis- 


™ wet t ° « BO ae pl on ne ae 
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These two 20- x 25-foot sludge drying beds amply meet the requirements for this 
small plant. 


charge line to absorb the shock ol 
entrained air. The flow) mete: 
failed shortly after its installation, 
but this is being remedied by con- 
structing a metering station, adjoin- 
ing the venturi flume, of a design 
that will allow ease of cleaning. 


Results 


The proot of the plant's quality, 
A treat- 
ment plant, unfortunately, is not 


of course, is in its results. 


like a water or electric utility where 
any trouble is reported immediate 
ly to the operators by the con- 
sumers. A sewage-treatment plant 
mav be mismanaged for a long time 
before anv evidence of this mis 
operation comes to the surface, and 
then this evidence many times is 
presented in the form of lawsuits 
and injunctions. 

During the early part of this year, 
the State Health Department ran a 
series of tests on each unit of the 
treatment process to determine the 
degree of treatment afforded and 
the efhciencies obtained. ‘The re- 
sults are tabulated below and. il- 
lustrate the effectiveness of the 


treatment: 
Per Per 
Cent Bacteria Cent 
5-Dav Re Potal Re 
BOD moved Count moved 
April 13 
Influent 111 88,000 
Effluent. 7.6 3-4 go QGg.2 
April 22 
Influent 105.5, 140,000 
Effluent. 13.3 87.0 600 49.4 
April 27 
Inffuent . 111.0 135,000 
Effluent. 2.1 @&.1 180 49.7 
Mav 9 
Influent - 411.8 1,300,000 
Fffluent  . 1.4 99.7 100 99.9 
May ut 
Influent 220.5 1,000,000 
Effluent 4.0 @8.2 299 «99.8 
Reduction in 
BOD Removal Total Count 
Minimum 87.0% Qg.2% 
Average 95-3% 99.6% 
Maximum . 90.7% 99.90% 
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DPhese figures show clearly 
cnough that the effluent is not caus 
ing anv undesirable pollution to 
Lt nav be of 


interest that the largest reduction 


the receiving stream. 


in BOD was in the secondary set- 
tling tank. In almost every instance 
it was greater than 75 per cent be- 
tween the influent and effluent of 
that unit. 


The Pla nts Future 


Phe population of Herndon has 
remained rather static during the 
past decade and probably will re 
turn to that same static stage at the 
end of hostilities. The plant is de 
signed for a population of 1,000 
and is serving only 600. Further 
town ordinances can either cncour- 
age or compel new connections, 
with the result that at least $1,200 
can be added to the operating rev- 
enue. “This should not only ease 
financing but aid in operation. 

Aside from the general value of 
the plant, from the viewpoint of 
health 
abatement, it has provided other 


protection and nuisance 


real advantages. Property values 
have increased. ‘The plant has 
been the means of obtaining natu- 
ral gas distribution, for without the 
water and sewerage maps showing 
the location of the streets, houses, 
and existing utilities, the private 
corporation was reluctant to ser 
vice the area. 


Personnel 


The plant has had two operators 
since its construction. ‘The first, 
gen McCarthy, served until June 
of last year when Paul Mullen took 
over. S. F. Hutchison is Manager 
of Public Works. W.S. Blanchard 
formerly held this position and 
guided the plant through its de- 
sign, construction and carly opera- 
tion. 
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The City’s Place 
in Post-War Highway Planning 


tion for the particular projects they 


Concrete Advice on What Cities Should Do to Help 
Provide the Economic “Backlog” Against 
Post-War Recession 


By Tuomas H. MacDonacp 


(Commissioner 


Roads 


Public 


Administration 





LANNING. for atter-the-war 
highway construction is now 
California, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, = Mis 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ore 
gon, and the District of Columbia 
provisions of the Delense 
Highway Act of 1941 All states 
are to be included in the planning 


Im progress in 


under 


program, and additional projects 
ire under This 
work includes surveys, preparation 
and all 


consideration. 


of plans, 
other incidentals short of actual let 


specifications, 


ting of the contract. 


Federal-aid funds for such work. 
totaling $10,000,000, have been ap 
portioned to the {8 states, the Dis 
trict of Columbia, the ‘Territory of 
Hawaii, and Island of 


Rico under the regular federal-aid 


the Puerto 
ipportionment formula established 
by law. 


Under the terms of the 1g41 leg 
islation and by express understand 
ing with the states, none of the 
highway projects for which the ad 
vance planning is under way will be 
the conclu 
But the plans will 
the final 


stage in such detail and complete 


constructed until after 
sion of the war. 
be ready in blueprint 
ness as to permit the undertaking 
of construction without delay when 
arrives 


the opportune time 


Service for Urban and 
Metropolitan Areas 
in the approval of projects se 
lected by the the Public 


Roads Administration is giving 
preference to those that will result 


States, 


in wholly adequate traffic facilities 


12 


in urban or metropolitan areas, in- 
entrance routes, cir- 


distribution 


cluding city 
cumterential and 
routes, and terminal and publicly 


owned olb-street parking facilities. 


In the language of the 1941 Act, 
‘the commissioner of public roads 
is authorized to make . advance 


enginecring surveys and plans for 
future development of the strategic 
network of highways and bypasses 
around and extensions into and 
through municipalities and metro 
politan areas.” 

Ihe act states further that “by 
agreement with the state highway 
department of any state, any proj 
ect carried out in such state under 
the provisions of this section fon 
surveys and plans} may be carried 
out through or in cooperation with 
the highway department in’ such 
state.” Since it has always been the 
policy of the Public Roads Admin 
istration to work with and through 
the state highway departments, the 
planning 


being carried out 


advance activities are 


in the manne 


suggested by the law 


How Cities Can Cooperate 


Cities interested in taking ad- 
vantage of this specific planning of 
trafhe facilities should, therefore, 
apply to their respective state high- 
way departments. Since by law the 
federal contribution to advance 
planning of post-war construction 
must be matched by state funds be- 
fore it becomes expendable, cities 
may find it advantageous to indi- 
cate their willingness to provide at 
least a part of the state's contribu- 
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propose. 

Cities may also find it productive 
to offer the services of their engi- 
neering staffs in planning the de- 
sired facilities. “The technical per- 
sonnel of state highway depart- 
ments has been greatly depleted 
since the war began. Most depart- 
ments, therefore, would probably 
be favorably influenced by the offer 
of engineering as well as financial 
cooperation in projects proposed 
by the cities. 

In recommending planning proj- 
ects, city officials need to keep in 
mind that no proposal will be ap- 
proved in which the planning op- 
eration involves only such studies, 
processes, decisions, and volume of 
detail as are required for ordinary 
highway construction projects. In 
this advance-planning activity, it is 
assumed that normal improvements 
will be undertaken again after the 
war in the regular, continuing fed- 
eral-aid Advance plan- 
ning under the 1941 legislation ap- 
plies only to projects for out-of-the- 
ordinary such 
magnitude as to justify and require 
considerable time and. study. 


program. 


improvements of 


Federal Participation 


The federal money may be used 
lor comparing alternate locations 
for major highway facilities. The 
final result) of however, 
should be the preparation of de- 
tailed plans for actual construction 
of the facilities. “The consideration 
of alternate locations is especially 
important in cities because of the 


this use, 


high cost of rights-of-way. 


From city, state, and national 
standpoints, advance planning of 
projects lor post-war construction is 
important. It will make available 
a reserve of well-planned and essen- 
tial public works projects which 
can be put under construction to 
provide immediate and useful em- 
plovment during the period when 


the armed forces are demobilizing, 
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fee 


How a well-designed highway should proceed through a large city when such routings are required. The Davison Avenue Limited 
Traffic Way located in Detroit (See p. 62, Dec., 1942 tissue) is an exam ple of this modern construction, 

















BOSS DST ae e 


DRAWINGS BY PUBLIC ROADS ADMINIS 


TRATION 
Fngineers prefer to design a belt line around a city and connect the main routes to it. Here is a design suggested by the the Public 
Roads Administration 
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war plants closing down, and in 
dustry converting from wartime to 
peacetime production. 

The federal 


priation for advance planning, plus 


S1LO,000,000 appro 
an equal amount of matching state 
fund 


enough Lo project a 500,000,000 


money, provides a sizable 


post-war highway building 


grain. 
two 


pro 
This is equivalent to about 
federal-aid 


The plan- 


vears of pre-wal 
highway construction. 
ning for this pre-war program was 
a continuous 


process—in general, 


while one road was being built, 


another was being planned. Few 
people not engaged in construc- 
tion work the 


time it would take to prepare plans 


realize amount of 
for extensive post-war highway im- 
provements if the planning had to 
start from scratch at the end of the 


War. 


Until recently, the planning of 
post-war public works projects has 
much like the 
talked about 
it, but nobody did anything about 


been a subject 


weathen evervbody 
i. But now actual planning has 
Phe Public Roads Admin- 


already 


beeun. 


istration has approved 
planning projects in or near more 
than 25 cities, including Boston, 
New York, Kansas City, St. Louis, 


and San Francisco. 


Important City Projects 
I ) J 


‘| he 


some ol 


following are examples of 


these big-city. planning 


projects: 

Boston- Development ot oa 
route 24 miles in length between 
Wakefield to the north and Wellesles 
to the west of Boston. ‘This is a con 
tinuation of a belt-line improvement 


new 


already under wav. 

New York Crry—A 14-mile exten 
sion of the Hutchinson River Park 
way and Eastern Boulevard in~ the 


Bronx to a junction with U S. 1 and 
the Merritt Parkway at the New York- 
line. A new 36-mile lim- 
ited-access route beginning at the New 
Jersey end of the George Washington 
Bridge and extending southwest. via 
the New Jersey cities of Bavonne, Eliza- 
beth, Linden, and Woodbridge to a 
point on the Raritan River about 3 
miles east of New Brunswick, N. 3 


Connecticut 


KANSAS City—Development ol one 
north-south and routes 
through Kansas City, Mo., connecting 
principal routes entering the city with 
the downtown Total length, 
21.5 miles. 


two Cast-west 


section. 
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Sr. Louts—More than 50 miles of 
construction, including a section of the 
Express Highway and Chouteau Ave 
nue, to complete an route 
through the city to a point on 7th 
Street near the municipal bridge over 
the Missouri River; selection and 
planning of the best route from the 
into and through St. Louis to 
connect with Clayton Road, the ex- 
press highway leading to the preced- 
ing project; development of new 
routes passing both north and south otf 
the city. 


cCast-wesl 


west 





The Congressional provision 
for advance planning will en- 
able cities and states to begin 
work that will form part of a 
$300,000,000 | post-war high- 
program, sufficient for 

two of normal 
road construction. It is a fore- 
sighted wartime provision— 
one which will cost nothing in 
vital war materials or labor 
but which will be highly pro- 
ductive of useful employment 
and urgent public works in the 


way 


about years 


post-war period. 











SAN FrANcisco—Completion of Bay 
shore Freeway from = San_ Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge on the west side of 
San Francisco Bay via San Mateo, Red- 
wood City, Moffet Field, and San Jose 
to connect with present route southeast 
of San Jose. Plans for g miles of this 
route are already completed by the 
state; the new work covers 42 miles. A 
limited-access highway from a point on 
High Street in Oakland along the east 
shore of San Francisco Bay to connect 
with the proposed Bayshore Freeway 
north of San Jose. This new route, 33 
miles long, will be known as the East- 
shore Freeway and will bypass con- 
gested urban and industrial areas. 


Inter-Regional Highways 


considerable 


While 


ment will be given to the selection 


encourage- 


of ambitious urban projects, rural 
projects also will be approved, par- 
that will result in 
complete plans for sections of road 
likely to be 
of interregional highways to be 
eventually designated. A. striking 
example of such approval is already 
available in New York state. 

j-lane, di- 


ticularly those 


included in a system 


The world’s longest 
vided, express highway is now being 
planned by the Division of High- 
ways of the New York Department 
of Public Works. Throughout its 
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j68 miles it will sweep under or 
over all other intersecting roads 


and railroads and will skirt all 
cities. Motorists will be permitted 
to enter and leave the new road 


only at selected points. Right-of- 
wav will have a minimum width of 
200 feet. 

Beginning at the New Jersey line 
near Suffern, the highway will par- 
allel the west side of the Hudson 
River to a point near Albany, then 
veer northwestward Schenec- 
tady and westward by Utica, Syra- 
cuse, and Rochester, finally, at Buf- 
falo, swinging down along the shore 
of Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania 


past 


line. 

One of the 
ments in the 
adequate interregional system will 
be the cutting of express highways 
directly into and through the cen- 
This is rec- 


most essential ele- 


construction of an 


ters of our big cities. 
ognized in the advance planning in 
progress for several The 
need for these fast through-ways is 
indicated by the fact that in normal 
times about go per cent of the traf- 
fic on main highways near the en- 
trances to large cities is bound to 


cities. 


or from points within the cities and 
cannot be by passed around them. 


Belt-Line Roads 


Other important new facilities 
required in an interregional system 
are belt-line” distribution roads 
around the larger cities and alter- 
nate many of the 
smaller cities and towns. ‘The belt- 
line distribution roads will serve to 
bypass some through trafhc. Their 


routes around 


main purpose, however, is to dis- 
tribute incoming and outgoing ve- 
hicles to points around the circum- 
ference of the city nearest their des- 
tinations. 

Alternate routes for smaller cities 
serve a somewhat different purpose. 
‘To determine whether a_ route 
useful for a particular 
to consider the 


would be 
city, it is mecessary 
volume of through traffic and the 
size of the city. Where a small city 
lies between nearby large cities, a 
route skirting the smaller city may 
be a convenience to the 
through traffic, and may also reduce 
the trafhe volume on the main city 
streets thereby relieving a trouble- 


ereal 


some condition. 
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emolishing 


Blitzed 
Buildings 


How Britain's Royal Engineers 
Raze Dangerously Damaged Buildings 


F TER an air raid many build- 
ings are damaged so_ badly, 
those that 


especially have 


been burned, that demolition be- 


comes essential. 

Certain blocked routes must be 
reopened immediately to provide 
for essential trafic and transporta- 
tion. Fire breaks must be created 
in districts 
still in flames—particularly difficult 


where buildings are 
when 
delay in asking for demolition until 
too late for attack. 
Demolition is the type of work that 
Britain’s Royal Engineers perform 
effectively with explosives. 


fire brigades optimistically 


methodical 


Considerations 


The intelligent use of these ex- 
plosives should enable the engineer 
to raze a dangerous building quick- 
ly without 
buildings or 


damage to adjacent 
blocking key streets 
and passageways. 
must be studied from the following 
viewpoints: 

Types of buildings: Most are 
large warehouses or office build- 
ings. In almost all cases they are 


Each problem 
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Demolition of dangerous structures in London 


” ’ ; 
mcidentatliy, the perti 


only shells with the center cither 


eutted by fire or destroved by 
bombs. Steel-framed buildings, ob- 
viously not constructed in this man 
ner, often lead to difficulties. 
Placing of charges: Vhis is com 


plicated by the following factors: 


(a) access barred to the build- 
ing either by fires burning 
inside or by the = inacessi- 


bilitv of the windows; 
(b) the state of the building con 
sidered too unstable for the 


use of compressot tools: 


(c) as small a charge of explo 
sive as possible to be used, 
in order to do little damage 
to surrounding buildings; 

(d) as little debris as possible to 
be thrown up, to reduce the 
work of clearing to a mini- 
minum. Suildings have, 

therefore, to be collapsed 

into their own area as far as 


possible. 


Methods 
Borehole charges in the main 
pillars of the structures. This 
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BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
This picture shows, 
survived by St. Paul's Cathedral 


method is used wherever possible. 
It cannot be used when the build 
ing is in an unsafe condition or 
when fires are burning strongly in- 
side and show signs of spreading 
before preparations are complete. 
Cutting charges placed in the 
most 
These might be the pillars, by the 


suitable position available. 
windows and doors, or in any 
cracks already open in the build 
ing. 

Concussion charges. ‘These are 
used occasionally but are useless on 
steel-framed buildings. 

The following are examples of 
actual demolitions and cover the 
main problems that were encoun 
tered. 


Borehole Method 


Large warehouse com ple tely gut 
ted. ‘There were seven pillars on 
the front, with a 2-foot thickness of 
masonry and 14 brick 
Phe walls were 14-inch brick and 
g-inch stone facing. Walls 
to be brought down without block 


ine hes of 
were 


ing the street in front of the build- 
ing. 
45 























How the borehole method works. In thts 


case, each hole was 24 inches deep 


Three 24-inch boreholes were 
made in each pier, and 12 ounces 
4 gelignite placed in each hole. 
Commercial detonators were used 

it was found unreliable to fire as 
many as 22 together, so the firing 
was done in two stages. Phe demo 


lition was completely successful 


Boreholes and Cutting Charges 


Two buildings burned out. The 
walls were of good brick in cement 
mortar, but they had been shaken 
considerably by a heavy bomb. 
The communicating passage was a 
steel frame attached between the 
two walls. It was Impossible to en 
ter the buildings. owing to fire in 
the cellar. 


The corner, the connecting pas 
sage, and the opposite wall were 
unsafe They were to be demol- 
ished in order to make safe for traf- 
fic the street running along the line 
of “road level.” \lso the side 
street running under the connect- 
ing passage was to be kept as free 
from debris as possible. 


The corner was to be demolished 
by three small borehole charges 
placed at the foot of the pillar. 
bricks were knocked out, the cham- 
bers filled and plugged up with wet 
clay. Also, 25 feet of the wall was 
io be demolished by a cutting 
charge. Since the inside was inac- 
cessible because a fire still burned 
in the cellar and the wall was badly 
shaken, the engineers realized that 
the charges did not have to be 
powerful. ‘The charges for both 
corner and wall were connected in 
series, and fired electrically. Thirty 


1h 


pounds of gun cotton and 14 
pounds of ammonal were used. 


Undisclosed Steel Framing 


1 completely gutted building. 
[he remaining shell was apparent- 
Il. quite stable except for a heavy 
masonry cornice considered unsafe 
It was necessary to bring down the 
corner and make the road junction 
safe for traffic. 

It was not realized that there 
was girder reinforcement inside the 
masonry of the walls, and the en 
vineers decided to demolish the 
building by cutting charges consist 
ing of 5 pounds of gun cotton ove 
the lintel, and 4 pounds tamped 
This failed to de 
molish the building, but succeeded 


in shaking the top. \ crack 


into a window. 
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Boreholes and cutting charges were both 
used to demolish this structure. At the 
eft are three boreholes indicated, while 
the cutting charges are shown at the right 


opened in the wall, and a g- x 5 
inch I-section steel joist was uncoy 
ered at the lintel. 

The building was then attacked 
by placing 4 pounds in the crack 
opened at the first attempt and 5 
pounds well tamped at the foot of 
the arch. The second charges total- 
ly demolished the building, which 
fell on to its own base, causing no 
obstruction to the corner. 


Concussion Charge 


Warehouse, 6 stories, with the 
roof and top 4 stories on fire. The 
walls had 18-inch brickwork with 
g-inch masonry facing. Demolition 
was required to prevent the fire al- 
ready burning in the building and 


Abstracted by permission from the Journal 


of the British Royal Engineers 


behind it trom spreading to the in- 
tact buildings across the street. 

It was originally intended to 
place borehole charges along the 
end and side walls of the ware- 
house, but streets were so blocked 
with debris and fire hoses that corm- 
pressors could not arrive in time. 


It was decided to place concus- 
sion charges near the two corners 
of the building in the basement. 
Gun cotton charges were fixed to 
cut the iron grill over the basement 
window, but before these were fired 
the roof and two upper stories col- 
lapsed, and this method had to be 
abandoned. 
the hall, but the staircase was on 
fire, and there was not much time 
to spare. Furthermore, a varying 
wind made approach from more 


Access was possible to 


than one direction at a time ex- 
tremely difficult. A crate of am- 
monal of 63 pounds was placed in 
the entrance hall and _ fired. 


\ second 63-pound crate of am- 
monal was placed against the re- 
maining front corner and _ fired. 
There was no time to tamp it. 

\ g5-foot run of the front wall 
and 15 feet of the side wall on the 
southeast corner collapsed. A 25- 
foot run of the front wall, and a 15- 
foot run of the side wall on the 
southwest corner collapsed together 
with the whole of the central por- 
tion of the building. Ten feet of 
the center of the front wall re- 
standing but collapsed 
The fire was 
dropped to ground level by the 


mained 
shortly afterwards. 


demolition and was soon under 
control, Kor demolition 126 
pounds of ammonal and 8 pounds 
of gun cotton were used. 
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‘B’- SECOND CHARGES 
This illustrates the difficulties that are 
encountered when a building contains un 
disclosed steel framing. The first charges 
merely shook the building and disclosed 
the existence of the steel. The second 
charge cut the framing and razed the 


building. 
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Rising Hydro Load 
Calls for Diesel Aid 


Diesel and Water Power Make an Efficient Team 
at Black River Falls, Wis. 


By Winuam H. Gorriues 





11TH many Midwest. utili 
ties Carrying an ever-in- 
creasing war load, it has 
diesel 


remained for municipal 


plants to preserve and — protect 
civilian services in the small towns 
Podayv. at Black 


River Falls, Wis.. a new two-cngine 


and rural areas. 


liesel plant means the diflerence 
between the tree expanding use of 
lectricity to which Americans are 
awcustomed and a definite limita 
tion of consumption ol clectric 
power. 

Since 1go5, the water of the 
Black River has been the major 
powel supplier of this town. ol 
2,000 population, but long ago the 
lemand outstripped the capacity of 
he hydro plant. For years the defi 
it has been made up with power 
purchased from a private utility 
Growing demands for power to run 
important industrial establishments 
forced the utility to) limit the 
mount of power available to Black 


River Falls and, to safeguard its 
citizens, town officials put into op 
eration in April 1941, two Worth 
ington diesels with a combined ca 
pacity of 1,250-hp. 


earnings 


In the first full vear of diesel se 
curity, Black River Falls saved 


90,517-3 


8 on the cost of purchased 
power, despite the fact that rain 
lall was phenomenally heavy and 
the diesels were called on to pro 
duce only 857.550 kwhr of a total 


Normal 


lv, the diesels are expected tO Carry 


production of 3.627.590. 


half the annual demand. Plant op 
erators here figure that the 600-kw 
hydro plant will carry the major 
part of the load for six months and 
the diesels will shoulder the load 
lor the other six. Phroughout the 
VCalr, however, diesels wall be V¢ 
quired Lo help meet the peak de 
mands 





Two Worthington diesels totaling 1,250 hp parallel the existing hydro plant. They 
power G-E generators with capacities of 865 kw 
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The Viking alarm panel also holds an 
{/nor pyrometer, fuel tank liquidometer, 
and motor controls. One of the hydraulic 


furhines rmrray hig seen oan thre hac keround 


Phe city purchased power al 1.70 
cents per kwhr. Diesel expendi 
tures, including fuel, lube, mainte 
nance, labor, supplies, interest, 
taxes, and depreciation, arc just 1 
cent per kwhr. In a normal pro 
duction vear, this will mean a sav 
ing of more than $13,500. It should 
be noted that Black River Falls in 
cludes a substantial local tax in cal 
culating power costs and, in addi- 
tion, collects 6 pa cent on the city’s 
investment in| power equipment. 
In 1941, the electric department 
paid to the general fund 97,411.87 
in taxes and $11,300 as interest on 
the investment. Besides all this, 
the plant was able to invest $30,000 
in war savings bonds and 42.000 


in low al school bonds. 


Rates 


Mayor Ralph Lund and the Util 
ities Commission (Enoch Locken, 
\. H. Trask, and August Johnson) 
have never lost sight of the fact that 
the first job of a municipal power 
plant is to provide abundant power 
at low rates. ‘The urban residen- 
tial rate, under which the bulk of 
plant’s output is sold, is as follows: 


Fixed Charge 
First 40 kwhr per month , cents per kwh 
Next 160 kwhr 2 cents per kwhr 
Over 200 kwhr 1.5 cents per kwhr 


50 cents 


With rates such as these, it is no 
wonder that consumption is climb- 
ing toward 4,000,000 kwhrs. Hydro 
and diesel economy is such that the 
city can make large profits despite 
the low rates, and profits mean pub- 
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lic improvements and lower taxcs. 

The first vear of diesel operation 
was hardly a fair test of the engines’ 
performance since production was 
below normal! and the average load 
was below 45 per cent of capacity. 
Yet, in spite of the unfavorable fac 
tors, the diesels turned out 12.15 
kwhrs per gallon of fuel consumed. 
Some months the engines were run 
at extremely light load just to ease 
the hydro plant over the peaks, but 
when a good load was put upon the 
returned nearly 13 


cic S¢ ls, they 


kwhrs per gallon. One month the 


return was actually above 13.5. 
Phroughout the year the engines 
were ready for service whenever 


called upon, | here were no break 
downs and no repairs to introduce 


UNEX pe ted costs. 


Engine Design 


The two diesels vary in size, pro 
viding flexibility in handling the 
load, but both are of the same de 
sign and have the same size of cvl- 
inders so that virtually all parts are 
interchangeable. “The larger unit 
is a 6-cylinder, 16 x 20-inch, Type 
EE, 
tion, Worthington diesel rated at 


four - cycle, mechanical - injec- 


750 hp at 327 rpm. It drives di 
rectly a O51-kva, 521-kw, 3-phase 
bo-cycle, 2,4oo-volt, General Elec 
tric generator with a 15-kw chain 
driven exciter. The second unit 
has four cylinders developing a 
rated 500 hp at 327 rpm. It drives 
a 430-kva, 344-kw, General Electric 
generator with a 10-kw— chain- 


driven exciter. 

Another 
Black 
water for the diesel cooling svstem. 
River 


through a 16-inch valve to a pair of 


service perfor med by 


River is provision of raw 


water flows by gravity 


Lanimus heat exchangers, and then 


back to the river below the dam. 
In an emergency, water can be 
drawn from a basin in the river 


and supplied to the exchangers by 
a motor-driven centrifugal pump. 
Only the 
cooling a pair ol 


solt water enters closed 


circuit, with 


Worthington — centrifugal — pumps 


circulating the water through the 
heat exchangers and engine jackets. 
For make-up, city water is treated 
by a Superior zeolite softener. 

The cylinders are supplied with 
lube oil by Manzel force-feed lubri- 


cators. The rest of the engine is 
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lubricated by a pressure circulating 
system, in which oil is sent to the 
crankshaft - driven 
Included in this circuit are 


bearings by a 
pump. 
a Lanimus oil cooler and a Cuno 
\ Hilliard activated 
the 


duplex filter. 
clay purifier takes oil from 
crankcase sump, removes impuri- 
ties, and returns it to the crankcase. 
The plant has ample fuel stor- 
age Capacity, a matter of increasing 
importance today. There are two 
12,000-gallon tanks above ground 
just outside the plant, to which fuel 
is brought by truck and unloaded 
by a motor-driven gear pump. The 
railroad is across the river and an 
18,000-gallon tank has been placed 
near the tracks in such a manner 
that fuel 
tank cars by gravity. 
tank, fuel is 


individual Worthington- 


from 
From the 
pumped 


can be unloaded 
storage 
through 
Gamon meters to two 500-gallon 
tanks the en- 
gine room by a motor-driven trans- 


elevated day inside 


ler pump. ‘The fuel flows by grav- 
itv through Cuno filters to the en- 
Fuel 


plished by an 


eines. injection is accom- 


Bosch 
pump and a differential spray noz- 


individual 
zle for each cvlinder. On each en- 
gine there is a relay-tvpe Wood- 
ward 


governor to regulate inyec- 


tion to meet load conditions. 


Silencers 


Since 


vards off the main business street of 


the plant is just a few 


the town and directly across from 
a municipal park and pool, spe- 
cial care was taken to silence both 
intake and exhaust. Intake air is 
from outside the 


drawn plant 


Both the diesel plant and the hydro plant are controlled by the G-E 








through multi-unit, impingement- 
type filters sect in the wall and then 
through horizontal snubbers to the 


intake header. Exhaust gases pass 
directly through horizontal pipes 
to vertical Burgess snubbers outside 


the building. 


d Ala rm Pa nel 


A compact Viking alarm panel 
facilitates the operator's work. In- 
cluded on the panel are pressure 
gauges, a multi-point Alnor exhaust 
pyrometer, Liquidometer meters 
for the fuel tanks and lube supply 
tank, and the 


three water pumps and the fuel and 


motor controls tor 


lube transfer pumps. There are 
alarms on lube pressure, water 
pressure, water temperature, and 


overspeed. Starting air for the en- 
gines can be provided by cither of 
two V-type Worthington compres- 
belted to a motor, the 


sors, one 


other to a gasoline engine. Though 
the are in the 
ment, the motor-driven unit can be 
controlled the 


floor. The cight-panel switchboard, 


compressors base 


from operating 
which handles both the diesel and 
hydro plants which are in the same 
building, can be supervised by a 
single operator. On the board are 
four voltage regulators, a svn 
chronizer, nine totalizing kilowatt- 
hour meters, a recording volt meter, 
a recording kilowatt demand me 
ter, and other instruments. 

Harry Bover, Superintendent of 
Municipal Light and Power, has 
charge of the operation of this diesel 
and water power team. He is sup- 
ported in its management by Mayon 


Ralph Lund and his council. 














switchboard. 


There are four voltage regulators for each of the generators. 
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hey Plan a New London 


The War Has Bombed the Need for City Planning into the 


Consciousness of the British Public 


N a day in December 1940, 
when the smoke and dust of 
the night’s air raid had died 

down, Londoners saw something 
they had never seen before. By 
destroying several narrow streets 
and a huddle of warchouses around 
St. Paul’s, Hitler had presented 
them with a sight of their great 
cathedral in something like the 
space and splendour for which its 
architect designed it. 

\s the space was still furthe 
cleared, by the pulling down of 
tottering walls and the carting 
away of rubble, the wonder grew. 
The Luftwaffe had accomplished 
in a night what vears of education 
and propaganda had failed to do. 
It had made the Londoner con- 
scious of his city’s architecture. It 
had given, for the first time, a 
meaning to the words “town plan- 
ning.” And not only for the Lon- 
doner. 


When and How to Rebuild 


Wherever destruction fell and 
the question of rebuilding inev- 
itably arose, people began to ask 
themselves not only when they 
should rebuild, but how. Should 
the old be put back, as nearly as 
possible, or should there be an im- 
provement? And, if so, what was 
an improvement? 

There followed much scratching 
of heads, for English people have 
not been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of civic architecture. But the 
interest, so violently aroused, has 
persisted. In a score of towns peo- 
ple are arguing and planning for 
the great rebuilding. 

How widespread is the interest 
has been proved by the exihibition 
of designs and suggestions for the 
restoration of London held at the 


* Distinguished English author whose novels 
include The Brothers, The Last Enemy and 
The Swift Shadow.—Reprinted from Britain 
for January 1943 


By L. A. G. Stronc* 





Royal Academy. I looked in at 
this early one afternoon, expecting 
to find a few earnest students gaz- 
ing silently in corners. Instead | 
was met with a babble of tongues, 
and found the large room so packed 
that it was some time before I could 


get near any of the exhibits. 


Five Main Objects 


One huge frame on a table in 
the middle of the room seemed to 
be the greatest attraction. I took 
my turn at it and found it to be a 
large-scale map of London, replica 
of the even larger map that covered 
one wall. No degree of speculation 
could distract the Londoner from 
the jov of locating his street, and, 
marvel of marvels, his house. — I 
plead guilty myself to looking fon 
the Kensington house where we 
lived for ten years. Yes, there it 
was, a diminutive oblong in its ter- 
race of diminutive oblongs. — I 
looked up, caught the answering 
gleam in the eves of others who had 
just found their homes, and turned 
happily to the real business of the 
day. 

I know nothing of architecture in 
the technical sense but, as far as a 
layman could see, those artists re- 
sponsible for the designs had _ five 
main objects in view: 1. To secure 
for each of the city’s noblest build- 
ing a vista which would enable it 
to be seen in its true proportions. 
2. To make cach group of buildings 
a harmonious unit with reference 
to its geographical position, that is, 
with reference to a hill, a piece of 
open ground, a bend of the river, 
etc. 3. To give ready access to in- 
dividual buildings or groups of 
buildings and provide for the flow 
of an increased stream of traffic. 
4. To restore London's splendid 
waterway, the Thames, to its pride 
of place in the general design of 
the city. 5. To provide the city 
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with more numerous and better 
distributed parks and open spaces. 

The designs which commanded 
the most attention were the various 
suggestions for the area around St. 
Paul's and for the Embankment. 
The crowd examining them was as 
varied as could be imagined. It 
numbered men and women of all 
ages and of almost every type. The 
young predominated, as was natu- 
ral. A knot of them, students per- 
haps, with a boy or girl or two in 
uniform, argued hotly over a de- 
sign for Charing Cross Road, while 
a middle-aged civil servant and two 
women listened with amused inter- 
est. The civil servant's lips moved 
more than once. He would have 
liked to join in, but the group was 
conscious only of one another and 
of their argument. 

Some hospital nurses had _ their 
heads close together over one plan. 
I could not see what it was, but 
more than one London hospital has 
not been too happily situated. An 
old chap peering wistfully in a cor- 
ner—a clerk, if ever there was one 
—probably was looking to see what 
was going to happen to Mark Lane 
or Queen Victoria Street. And all 
the time the babble of voices went 
on, in every tone and accent, and 
the heat grew in the crowded room, 
and more and more arrivals came 
in at the door. 


Plans for Opera 


The voices were not all English, 
either. “Two young Polish pilots 
had come in with a W.A.A.F. girl. 
They were exclaiming delightedly 
over a scheme to shift Covent Gar- 
den Market and make the district 
a worthy center for opera and mu- 
sic. 

“Splendid,” cried the taller of 
the pilots. Now at last England 
was going to finance opera and 
drama on a proper scale. It was 
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Why, when hr 
cling in Russia, in even a tiny Little 
ol 


there 


high: tin was Way 


town twenty thousand inhab 


Itants, was a fine opcra—a 


municipal opera. Did the girl un 
derstand? Paid tor out of public 


funds—and vood, really good. And 
in London. 
looked dubious. li 
said. “Might 
Pole a 


hie re. 


at last, here 
I lic 


/ 
rilothil 


How 
vir 
ber 


be. shie 


exclanmed. the must be.” 


This 


prool: 


design Was it not a 


Did not an artist of high 


standing make i, an official? 


I left them, edged past a group 
of Fighting French, and came to 
where a couple of Lommies stared 
at a design for anothe part ol Lon 
to which the inhab 


don, a parl 


itants of Kensington and the vis 
itors to the opera at Covent Garden 
do not gO, a part where the plan 
there is 


The 


Lommies stared and said little, then 


ner can start from zero, tor 


next to nothing left standing. 


attitudes speaking a quiet pleasure. 
When I saw what they were look- 
at, I ill 


ing understood why. 





Tax Reduction versus 


VY HOULD build up 


funds for use after the war in con 


cilles reserve 


structing publi works, or should 


taxes be reduced? 
Phis question, previously discussed 
in Tur AMERICAN Ciry and by various 


state leagues of municipalities, is again 
an editorial in 
ot Publr 


magazine con 


brought to the fore by 


the December 1g42 issue 


Phat 


Manave meni 
cludes that 


blanket that would 
ill cities alike cities in 
have had taxes 


and levy special charges, while other cities 


There is advice 
apply to 


defense 


ho 
some 
lo 


areas increase 


faced with a priorities depression” have 
to reduce taxes. However, there are some 
gencral considerations that may act as a 
oui n developing i sound wartime 
financial policy 

Existing local tax rates should be main 
tained because most citizens have higher 
noomes and therefore have ibilitv.§ to 
par Maintaining existing rates will 
help in a small way to avoid inflation 

\t the same time, municipalities should 


spend no more than is necessary to main 


tain essential 


should be 


SerVICes ind the 
ipplied to the payment of out 
bills, to redue ot float 
ind to rement and open 


of outstanding 


Sa 


mes 


standing the tion 


ny debt 


ret 


matket purchase bonds 


} 


Operating ethciency should be improved 
by idopting  labor-saving ind = COst-re 
ducing methods 

Cities should conform strictly to a pay 
is-ou-go policy in Current spending and 
should not borrow except for unavoidable 
CIHCELECHCYS pu POses 

( es cl ive been living at a less 
Hhan-normal basis should use savings in 
brin ne the leve ot pu hic service up lo 
i more icccepta ( standard 

\  portio ot e surplus or. saving 
vilicl » 4 \ S able to etlect should be 
ised 1 develop comprehensive plans 
he © post-war period Money spent on 
plannis ] return lara 

le s late 

Cities it are e to do all this and 

have a surplus should build up a re 
serve and invest sue funds in war bonds 


For Reduced Expenditures and 


Increased Debt Repayment 


\nother authoritative discus 


sion of the problem of wartime mu 


recent 


nicipal spending and saving was an ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago on 
Simeon E. Leland, 
at 


November 2 by 


Professor of Government Finance 


the University of Chicago and Chair- 


man of the Board of Directors of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


Outlining economy for 
Dr. Leland 


non-essential 


an program 


municipalities, suggested 


all 


cut; 


that SErvVICes should 


be that) capital improvements 


should be postponed until after the 
war (save those required lo keep pub 
lic property in good repair or those 
iwctually connected with increasing the 
war effort that unnecessary em 
ployees should be fired; that those paid 
should work at least 44 hours a week; 
that wage adjustments should be made 
only on the basis of actual rates of pay 
in alternative 


comparable employ 


ments; and that labor-saving methods 
ind cost reducing processes should be 
idopted.” In short, a plea was mad 


for better service and reduced expendi 


tures. 

Ureing the wartime postponement 
of capital improvements, the speaker 
idded: 


It must be said, of course, that all capl- 
tal improvements cannot be stopped. 
be made on where the 


some must be 
location of war plants requires the exten- 


eas 


sion Of utility and related services. Water 
mains, sewers, streets and roads, as well 
iS electricity must [ye taken to. those 
plants In some areas increased school, 
recreational, and health facilities will be 
required These are part and parcel ot 
the war effort. In some cases the federal 
overnment has assumed their cost: more 
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now. the West and South of Lon 


don. the more favored districts, 
have had the open spaces and 
parks. In the new city there are 
to be parks in every district. 

Ihe ideals of democracy ton 


which we are fighting have taken a 
firm hold and are to be embodied 
in the London of the future. It 
must be our charge to see that Lon 
don does not remain a roomful of 
drawings, but is realized in steel and 
stone, a city of strength and grace 


and open spaces—open to all. 


Reserves 


frequently, however, the increased burden 
has been cast on local government. (And 
incidentally the local governments have 
been unable to tax adequately the new 


plants or the flows of income arising 
from production.) By and large the 
exigencies of the war have not created 


vrave financial problems for the govern 
ments of this area with respect to capital 
improvements, The important thing is 
to prevent projects from masquerading in 
a war disguise. In too many places over 
the country, for example, labor, ma 
chinery, and building materials are being 
used to build highways that will never 
to war Some of the ma 


be devoted Use. 


terials are coming from governmental 
stock piles, or political hoards, which 
when exhausted will end such construc 
tion. But even now they could he put 
to better use 
Pros and Cons Discussed 
Answering the = question Should 


taxes be reduced?, Dr. Leland discussed 


some of the pros and cons, and added: 


On a balance of all considerations it 
seems far better that state and local gov 
should) maintain present tax 
rates that they should reduce them 
Expenditures however, should be cut t 
the and the savings should be 
applied to the payment of outstanding 
the reduction of floating debts 
and to the retirement and open-market 
This wil 


ernments 
than 


bone, 
bills, to 


purchase of outstanding bonds 
improve the financial position of state and 
\n improved finan 
their best Wit 
reduced and govern 
ments can enter the period ahead with as 
surance and with credit 
the emergencies they will 
ducing debts and cutting off interest pay 
ments, taxpayers will get the kind of tax 
which will them the 
permanent benefits from reduced 
The present holders of debt 
can be bonds I he 
debt reduction is when nationa 


local 
cial condition. Is 


governments 
asset. 
local 


debts, state 


equal t 
face. ee A: 


reserves 


reduction do most 
vood 

nterest 
obl Fat sold 
for 
income — is 
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Parks serve physical fitness, in the 


frnerican way, 
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providing for fun with exercise 


The Place of Parks 
in a World at War 


Team-W ork—Physical Fitness—Nervous Stability 


N 1y4o the Chicago 


trict looked over its situation 
and found the outlook very 
ominous. As vet America was not 
at war, and everyone still hoped 
that we could avoid being drawn 


into the conflict. But even a super 
that the 


war was certain to bring new prob 


ficial observer could see 


lems, whether or not America was 
directly involved in the fighting. 
Would we, with all our wealth, be 
able to afford the luxuries and 

finements we were used to, on 
would taxpayers be forced to de 
cide what was luxury and content 


themselves with bare necessitles: 


And if luxury must be dispensed 


with, is a park system and. service 


luxury or is it a necessitve “The 


future of parks, we thought, might 


well dep nd on the answer to that 


question. 
We attempted to review the evi 


dence and then to find out what 


the people themselves thought on 


the subject. Some facts we already 
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Park Dis- 
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Director 
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knew. Chicago uses its parks. 
They are not mere ornaments 
dressing up the citv. They are 


utilities, as is shown by a 50,000,000 


annual attendance, which 
that 
of our parks on an average of once 


week 


means 
Chicago citizens come to one 
in three intervals throughout 
the vear. 


We found that when delegations 
appeared before our Board of Com 


missioners, asking for improve 


ments or for the creation of a new 
park, 


ment, the 


they used, as supporting argu 


convictions they had on 


the value of the proposed invest 


ment. As we reviewed the areu 


ments, the ones most frequently 


used did not prov reassuring. Us 


ually it was ureed by delegations 


that parks and recreation 


Centers 


desirable 
dren off the 
this argument was supported by the 


place s 


“to keep chil 
streets. | Sometimes 
further statement that play facil 
ities prevent delinquency. Both of 


Statements were heard often 


that the 


these 


enough to indicate ideas 
expressed had become part of the 
thinking. On 
both ideas seemed negative. 


felt that i 


public Inspection, 
Hot po 
sitive, and we was doubt 
ful if 


rated as 


negative values would be 


necessities if the time 


should ever come when decreased 


income would compel radical read 
justment of the purposes for which 
people would be willing lO spend 
tax money. 

We found that for over 35 years, 
in interpreting the park service to 


had 


communits 


our citizens, we been saying 


that ow centers devel 
oped neighborliness and 
tance. We had 
helped) to maintain 
that 


common. lift 


acqualn 
said that the 
COMMUNAL 
enriched ow 


morale thes 


together as 


p' opl 
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We had talked about the develop 
ment of personality, the building of 
We had indicated that 
sportsmanship and fair play in 


character. 


games emphasize standards and dis 
We had talked of physi 
cal develop nl. We had insisted 
that beauty has its values. We had 


cipline. 


proclaimed that in a machine age 
we need means of relaxation and 
release from damaging tensions. 
We had said that a mere brute 
struggle for existence is not satis- 
fying, that there must be cultural 
purposes. 

All these points we had _ stressed 
in talks before citizen audiences, in 
printed reports, and other forms 
of publicity. We had our radio 
program, broadcasting to whomevei 
might care to listen. But still, many 
of our citizens, expressing the ideas 
that had found lodgment in the 
public mind, continued to say only 
that our parks were fine places to 
keep children off the streets. 

Our survey of public opinion, 
therefore, was not reassuring. — It 
convinced us that our attempts to 
insinuate our own ideas into the 
public mind had not proved very 
successful. As propagandists, we 
had to admit our failure. 

So we decided that if, in 35 years, 
we hadn't done a better job of im- 
pressing people with the values of 
their park investment, we had _ bet- 
ter change our methods. If all ow 
talk had had so little effect, we re- 
solved to before talking 
further. 


listen 


All we had to do was to ask ques- 
tions, and when we had made our- 


selves listening posts, we soon found 
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Hobbies help to relax and regain steadiness, to combat the “War of Nerves.” 


three lines of thinking current in 


the public consciousness. They 
were uneasy feelings, but they had 
not rounded themselves out to be- 
come set ideas. They were still 
taking on new applications—grop- 
ing for further meanings. In other 
words, they were susceptible of 
added practical application to the 
facts of evervday life, if we could 
provide such practical applications. 
They gave us an opportunity to 
hitch our own ideas onto a train olf 
thinking, ready for other units to 
be coupled onto the train and to go 
along with it. 


Developing Team-W ork 


The first such idea which we 
found to be prevalent was_ this: 
the things that have happened 
abroad have demonstrated the sheer 
necessity. of national unitv. We 
must keep united here in our own 
homeland. Unless we stand solidly, 
in unbroken ranks, shoulder to 
shoulder, there is no security pos- 
sible for any of us. Enemy penetra 
tion, turning our flanks, might roll 
up our whole front. 

Here was a peg, an idea, on which 
we might hang the things we had 
been saying about developing 
neighborliness, acquaintance, un- 
derstanding, faith in each other. 
We could now talk about team- 
work, about getting acquainted 
with one’s neighbors, and be sure 
that our audience understood what 
we were talking about. We could 
Say: 


“Yes, I think you are right. We 


must get together and _ stick together 


~ 





in this country! We must have un- 
failing loyalty. But don’t you think 
that we get some training for that kind 
of team-work out of our experience in 
team-work in our sports? In our com- 
munity life, don’t you think that we 
learn, by practice, loyalty to each other? 

“Don't you think, for example, that 
the discovery that our foreign-born 
citizens are just as much interested as 
we are in community improvement 
does something to give us confidence 
in them, as fellow citizens? Doesn't it 
bring us together? If you were an en- 
thusiast in gardening, and discovered 
that a lot of your neighbors were 
equally devoted gardeners, you would 
not care how much property they had, 
or what language gave a foreign accent 
to their speech—you would think that 
they were pretty wholesome folks. You 
would welcome them as friends and 
teammates, discovering that you had a 
lot in common. ‘That is where your 
parks fit into this need of unity. They 
get people to doing things together. 
They can be mighty useful to you now, 
in meeting this very essential that you 


> 


J 
are talking about.” 


g 

When we sav that, after the citi- 
zen has brought the subject up him- 
self, we are talking his language— 
he understands. And it is Ais idea 

-not one somebody else is trying 
to put over on him. That fact 
makes a diflerence in his attitude. 
He welcomes additional ideas when 
they second his own motion. 


The Stimulus of Challenge 
and Difficulty 


The next idea which we found 
to be so widespread as to be almost 
universal was this: the world can- 
not burn up its wealth the way it is 
now doing, it cannot devote all 
thought and action to destruction, 
without bringing tough times, out 
ahead. Lean days; poverty; hard- 
ship. We will have to rebuild. We 
will have to work harder than we 
have ever done before. There is 
a pionecring job stretching out be- 
fore us after this war is over—the 
job of building the world all over 
again. We must prepare ourselves 
for that job, just like our pioneer 
forefathers. We must get lean, and 
hard, and tough—and grim. We 
must be physically fit. In response 





to that idea, we could say: 


“We can be thankful that we have 
some equipment to help us. We have 
our park swimming pools, our sports 
fields. our hiking trails, our boating 
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lagoons, our areas for Coasting or skat- 
ing, or Camping, or mountain climbing. 
1 don't believe (and I have a hunch 
that vou don’t believe) that Americans 
are going to get physically fit by going 
through a dull and uninteresting set 
of formal exercises. We have to make 
our €Xercise interesting. We have to 
have some fun with it. We have to set 
ourselves some hurdles and get the 
thrill of sailing over them. 

“Every sport that we have keeps alive 
by constantly becoming more difficult! 
When free to ¢ Xpress their choice, peo 
ple evidently don’t want an easy life. 
Billiards move into 3-cushion; golf 
courses build new and more dificult 
hazards:*> manufacturers develop the 
livelier ball in baseball; the sportsmen 
themselves introduce the forward pass 
in football. Why, we even have the 
2-move restriction in checkers! Whist 
becomes bridge, and then contract. 
Phat’s the way sports evolve. And 
because there is something in us that 
is stimulated by challenge and difh 
culty, we go in for competition—we 
want to find out just how good we are. 
When somebody sets a new world re¢ 
ord, everybody else in the sport tight 
ens up his belt and goes after the new 
record, until presently all the boys are 
away out beyond what they formerly 
considered their ceiling. 

“Our parks certainly fit into’ this 
need that vou have been talking about. 
We have our paths for going it, on 
foot, with knapsacks on our shoulders 
—our places for roughing it, with wood 
smoke in our taces—our facilities for 
ithletics and = sports, where muscles 
labor, and tire, and ache. If America 
is going to tackle this tough situation 
with typical American spirit, it is lucky 
we have such practice grounds to get 
ourselves into shape for the grim job 
we face. Don't vou think so? What 
we need now is to organize and get 
behind a movement to persuade every- 
body not to sit idly talking about get- 
ting into physical condition, but rather 
to make ourselves each a missionary for 
the cause, getting all our acquaintances 
and friends out into the game, or the 
open, to toughen up, to harden up, 
and get ready for whatever may come 
in the future.” 


To Win the War of Nerves 


The third idea which we found 
to be widespread was a result of the 
public attention given to the “war 
of nerves” abroad. Fortunately 
would-be world conquerors did not 
keep their counsel to themselves; 
they chattered like a lot of gossips; 
everybody, listening in, became 
aware of just what they were pull- 


ay 7 
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National unity begins with neighborly acquaintance, team-work, and citizen confidence 
in cach other. 


ing on the rest of us. They told us 


what to expect. 

We knew we had been through a 
lot, this generation. We knew that 
the first world war, our losses in the 
depression which followed it, the 
crumbling of our economic order, 
the upsetting of forms of govern- 
ment we had previously thought 
secure—all these experiences had 
brought us to the ragged edge. We 
felt that we were on the verge ol 
becoming jittery, if we were not, 
We knew that 
our nerves were gctting jumpy. We 


in fact, already so. 


knew that we were subject to hys- 
teria. We had become SUSPICLOUS 
of evervthing and evervybody—the 
so-called “politicians” in office, the 
“pressure groups” in the seat ol 
business,” 


government, big 


“labor.” the “subsidized press,” 


“capitalism,” “reformers” — every- 
thine! 

Now with enemies astutely fo- 
menting fears and suspicions, we 
realized that we were susceptible to 
their manipulations. We were easy 
marks, prepared to order, for what- 
ever they might want to do to us. 
Phe war of nerves was on. Evervy- 
body knew it. Evervbody was wor- 
ried about it. Everybody asked 
himself—how can we relax? How 
can we calm down, get a good 
night's sleep, and come back to face 
our problems with calm and_ra- 
tional judgment in the morning? 
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Steady does it, but how can we be 
come steadyz We have tremen 
dously important decisions to make; 
we have to make them with sanity. 
How can we escape the effects of 
all the pounding our nerves have 
taken? Where shall we find nervy 
ous restoratives? How can we 
achieve emotional balancer) How 


can we get nervous stability: 


\t the very moment when people 
in the mass were asking such que; 
tions, we were able to sav: 

‘Again you have hit the bull’s-eye 
Phat is, perhaps, our most fundamental 
problem. Admiral Nimitz is reported 
to have said that his most valuable 
weapon is the morale of his men. Like 
wise the most valuable asset of the 
nation now is doubtless the morale of 
its home front, its supporting and 
toiling citizenship, their calm stead 
fastness. It is fortunate that some citi 
vens are wise enough and keen enough 


to see it. 


Nature's Nerve Tonics 


“But it is also fortunate that we have 
our park development in this coun 
try to help us find the answer, Getting 
out into the woods, under the trees, 
sitting on the shore of the lake or the 
bank of the river, picnicking with the 
family on the grass, smelling wood 
smoke, or hiking down the nature 
trails, listening to the birds and ob 
serving the flowers, going for a swim 
after a tough day in the office, getting 


Concluded on page 95 
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New Pumps 
Pump Back 


Their Cost 


EWISTON, Idaho, is collect 


ing dividends on- its 
si a 


modern pumping plant com 


Hew 


pleted carly in’ iggz. Pumping 
costs have been lowered: Opn rating 
conditions have been improved; the 
fire insurance rate is to be reduced 


eiving the northwest citv the most 


favorable rating in the state. 
Lewiston is proud of its wate 
supply, and has good reason to be 


Ww. F 


neer, enyoys showing vou the com 


Hughes, veteran city. ene 


parative characteristics of wate 


in this city with the standards set 


by the ULS. Treasury. It is enough 


to say that the Lewiston supply 
has no trouble meeting require 
ments. With no turbidity, no color, 
with only 34 ppm ol magnesium, 


oS ppm of iron, and only g ppm 
of carbonates, one can appreciate 
the reason tor this pride. 

Phe history of water distribution 
here is as rugged and lusty as the 


West Back in 


was distributed in) barrels selling 


itself i878 water 


for 25 cents a barrel. Later, when 


settlers built their first crude dis 


tribution system, they considered 


luxury the turbid, heavils 


a real 
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Measuring the Benefits That Modern Pumping 
Equipment Is Giving to Lewiston, Idaho 





organic river water that came out 


ol then laps. 
The 


source of supply presented a real 


selection of the correct 


enginecring problem at Lewiston. 
Phe Snake Clear 


Riven as several 


River and the 


wate well as 
smaller streams afforded possibili 
tics for gravity surface supplies. 
\lso, there was a shallow well sup 
ply near the Clearwater River and 
a number of deep well locations 
that could have been developed. 
However, thorough Investigation 
showed definite advantages in the 
Clearwater River. 

tion Costs, strategic 


favorable mineral charac 


Lower construc 
location, and 


water ol 


teristics were all factors that led 
to the decision to use Clearwater 
River. 

\nd so, back in igzz, with the 


source of supply definitely selected, 


Lewiston proceeded to build a treat 


Essentially it consisted 


standard chemical fecders, 


business district 
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Four of the five new pumps handling the finished water. 
the high service for the residential area, the others supply the low 


coagulation chambers, sedimenta 
tion basins, and rapid sand filters, 
the mixing chambers providing a 
mixing period ol 30 minutes with 
a velocity of 1 ft. per second. The 
sedimentation basins provided a 


retention period of about 3l 
hours when operating at the rate 
of 6 med. There were four rapid 
sand filters with provision for ad- 
ditional units when future growth 
required them. They were designed 
to filter at the rate of 
gallons per acre per day; each had 


125,000,000 
a daily capacity of 1,500,000 gallons. 


Outgrows Pump Capacity 


This well-designed system served 
the city adequately for 20. years. 
However, by 1g40 Lewiston began 
to outrun the design span of the 
plant. ‘The ade- 
quate, but the pumps were reaching 
the end of their capacities, particu- 
larly during the summer months. 


filters were still 


The control panel in the pump room showing metal enclosed switchgear 


Three of these in the 
} 
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Actually there was dangerously lit- 
tle reserve capacity still remaining 
in the plant. 

Furthermore, the mechanical effi- 
ciency of pumps had developed 
so rapidly during the past decade 
that the existing pumps, even 
though they were working as well 
as could be expected considering 
their vears of service, had now be- 
come an operating liability, and 
the Water Department was being 
penalized for every day that they 
were left in operation. — Also repan 
parts were increasingly difficult to 
purchase. 

Finally, the characteristics of the 
old pumps were such that it was 
difheult to adjust the consumption 

ol water. 


Distribution Problems 


Lewiston, situated as it is in the 
mountainous northwest — district, 
presents some problems in water 
distribution. “The business district 
is located in a low area close to the 
river, while the main residential 
district is on a second bench in the 
hills approximately 150 feet higher 
in elevation. ‘This has made it 
necessary to serve the city by two 
separate distribution systems and 
reservoirs, interconnected to pro- 
vide additional capacity in case of 
pumping 
equipment in these “high” and 
“low” service systems was what 
needed and received attention. 

To provide easy flexibility of 


fire emergency. The 


operation and increased capacity in 
the high service lines, two Allis- 
Chalmers units were installed. One 
is a 300-hp slip-ring variable speed 
motor capable of pumping from 
1,200 to 2,100 gpm. The second is a 
50-hp unit with a rated capacity of 
1,050 gpm. 
an 8-inch, two-stage DeLaval pump 
with a capacity of 2,100 gpm still 
remains. Reset and equipped with 
new starting mechanisms, its efh- 


One old campaigner, 


ciency has been increased notably. 
The low service pumping equip- 
ment now consists of two Allis- 
Chalmers 100-hp units each with 
a rated capacity of 1,050 gpm. 
Modern equipment makes it pos- 
sible to measure and control flows 
to the high service system. A 16 
x gl4-inch venturi tube meters the 
How and a 


Bailey synchro-type 


transmitter, connected to a record- 





Overhead storage is no problem at Lewiston. Here is shown one of the five reservoirs, 





located in the hills, that supply water for the town 


ing receiver, measures the rate ol 
flow throughout the day. A flow 
indicator, also operated by the 
transmitter, enables the operator 
to control the variable speed pump 
in order to meet the water demands. 
\ Bailey recording flow meter is 
used on the low system also, but 
it is an older type which has been 
in service for a number of years. 
\n orifice plate is used in the dis 
charge line on the low system in 
stead of a venturi tube. 

All control features are governed 
by the use of a new well-equipped 
G-E cubicle-type control panel. ‘Two 
panels are required for the 300-hp 
slip-ring motors. ‘The entire board 
is well instrumented to provide 
control of all operations. 


Construction Problems 


Inasmuch as these renovations 
took place while the plant was in 
operation, difhcultics were experi- 
enced in making the change. Con- 
struction procedure required care- 
ful planning in order to continue 
operating and supplying water 
while suction lines were torn up 
and old pumps removed. It is inter- 
esting to note that the plant was 
down for only three days during 
the entire construction period. The 
stored water amply met require 
ments during that time. 

Since the pumps have been placed 
in operation Mr. Hughes has been 


able to assemble data to show their 


carning capacity. Figures for the 


ten months’ operation show an earn- 
ing in power costs of $5.776° per 


Jb 
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million gallons as compared to the 
same ten months of the previous 
year. During that period 
million 


37,000 
gallons were pumped, 


which made an earning of $2,525.49. 


len Gallons Powe Power Cost 
Months of Water Cost pmg 
1Q4l $05,650,000 $9845.80 $24,272 
1Q42 $47,066,000 8,079.60 18.486 
Power cost saving pmy $5.776 


The power saving is made pos 
sible by the higher efhciency of the 
new pumps and motors and by a 
wider choice of units, making it 
possible to. select’ pumps which 
more nearly net the water consump 
tion. Better utilization of powe 
is attained by keeping down the 
demand rating. Running a large 
pump for a short time is much 
more expensive than operating a 
smaller one over a longer period 
with low demand. The saving dur- 
ing the hot dry season of heavy 
consumption is, of course, due to 
the higher efhciency of the new 


pumps. 


Personnel 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., not only 
designed the original purification 
plant but also were responsible fon 
the details on the new installation. 
Direct supervision of the work was 
under City Engineer W. P. Hughes. 
\ssistant City Engineer, R. B. An 
derson was in charge and actively 
inspected construction work. Win 
ston H. Berkeley, Plant Superin- 
tendent, was in charge of opera 
tions. 
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DeLuxe Accommodations 


For Village Public Works and Police Department 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BRONXVILLE YEARBOOK 


1 ( of ti attracttve and j 


HEN officials of Bronxville, 
N. ¥., decided to rebuild 
their village hall, they de 
parted from the general procedure 
and put both the Public Works 
and Police departments into accom 
modations that are not only ade- 
quate and conveniently located, but 
well. The Public 


Department ts 


attractive as 
Works 
housed in a well-designed 
brick garage-anl-shop built 
in the form of a U, walled 
off across the front and 
located close to the Village 
Hall. Likewise, the Police 
Department has been 
placed conveniently on the 
eround floor of the Mu 
nicipal Building, avoiding 
the need for the officers to 
run upstairs and down con 
stantly in order to complete 
then calls. 

Bronxville, a suburb of 
New York City, does not 
have the same tvpe ol 
problems that one finds in 
communities generally. A 
town ol 7.000 people, it 1s 
composed primarily of 
better-class residences. In 


keeping with this, the Vil 


Stoner; 
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arranee Puolle vorks yard 


lage Hall and the facilities for the 
Public Works and Police depart 
ments are designed along lines that 
would indicate a civic-minded resi 


dential community. 


Public Works Department 


The Public Works Department, 


jtiano 





Lt. Michael McGuire, 


Masker 


February, 1943 
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under the supervision of A. E. 
Waller, Commissioner, has charge 
of maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction of streets and sewers, of 
parks, parking meters, public build- 
Ings, automotive equipment, re- 
moval of refuse and garbage, and 

finally of street cleaning 
and snow removal. There is 
no sewage-treatment plant, 
since sewage is discharged 
directly larger 
county trunk system. Water 
is supplied by a_ private 


into a 


company. 

For garbage and_ refuse 
removal, the Village uses 
one F. W. D. truck and two 
Chevrolet trucks with en- 
closed bodies of the rear 
bucket type. 
I'welve men are constantly 


loading 


employed on refuse remov- 
al. All burnable material is 
disposed of in an incinera- 
tor owned and operated by 
the ‘Town of Eastchester of 
which Bronxville is a part. 
Imperishable wastes are dis- 
posed of at dumping points on pri- 
vate lands where fill is desired. Ap- 
proximately 23,000 tons of burn- 
able and 32,000 tons of unburnable 
material are handled annually. A 
Ford truck with dump body and its 
crew performs other incidental col- 
lection work as required, 

One F. W. D. truck and two Ford 
trucks with dump bodies serve on 
maintenance 


construction work, 


Concluded on page 95) 
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Bronxville’s police department. Reading from left to right: H. Lloyd Jones, Commis 
Radio Engineer; William Smith; and Patrolman Russell 
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Probable Post-War 
Population Shifts 


By Puiuie 


1. Hauser 


Assistant Director 
Bureau of the Census 





HE magnitude and direction of 

internal population movements 

have been vitally affected by the 
tremendous industrial conversion and 
expansion necessitated successively by 
the défense, lend-lease, and war pro- 
duction programs. ‘To meet urgent de 
mands for some information on the 
subject, the Census Bureau, although 
fully cognizant of the limitations of the 
data, has used, as a basis for a series of 
civilian population estimates, figures 
on the number of registrations for Wat 
Ration Book One (sugar registration) 
conducted last May. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of wartime population shifts in the 
United States has been the extent to 
which population increase has been 
concentrated in a relatively few met 
ropolitan counties or groups of coun 
ties.* 

Of 137 metropolitan counties or 
groups of counties for which estimates 
are available, 88 showed a gain in 
civilian population between April 1, 
1940 and May 1, 1942, while 43 showed 
a decline and 6 showed no appreciable 
change. 

Very large gains have taken place in 
the metropolitan counties of the fol 
lowing cities: Detroit, a gain of 336, 
000; Washington, D. C., 231,000; Chi- 
cago, 149,000; Los Angeles, 131,000; 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport 
News, 107,000; St. Louis, 97,000; San 
Diego, 97,000; and San Francisco and 
Oakland, 95,000. ‘The largest percent 
age gains were recorded in the areas 
centering in San Diego; Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Newport News; Mobile; 
Corpus Christi; and Washington, D. C., 
all of which had a civilian population 
gain of more than 25 per cent. The 
largest loss, 365,000, occurred in the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
metropolitan counties. 


Permanence or Transiency of 
Growth 


Are these wartime population shifts 
temporary or permanent? No one can 


* Metropolitan counties or groups of coun- 
ties, that is, counties half or more of whose 
population were in metropolitan districts, are 
considered instead of metropolitan districts be- 
cause sugar ration data were available only 
for counties. 


answer this question with certainty, but 
one relatively simple criterion that can 
be applied in an effort to answei it 1s 
that of previously observed growth. ‘To 
obtain at least a crude analysis of the 
relative permanence of the wartime 
population growth of metropolitan 
centers as measured by previous pop- 
ulation increases, the average annual 
rates of growth of the 137 metropoli 
tan areas studied have been arranged 
by quartiles for the periods 1920-30, 
1930-40, and 1940-42. ‘The areas in the 
fourth quartile are those with the high- 
est rates of growth; areas in the first 
quartile are those with the lowest rates 


of growth. 


\ comparison was then made of the 
quartile rankings of the three periods 
of growth under observation. Fou 
classes of metropolitan counties were 
distinguished:+ 

(A) —those which grew relatively rapid- 
ly since the onset of the war and which in 
the light of previously observed rapid 
growth may be expected to retain their 
population increments; 


(B) —those which grew rapidly dur- 
ing the war but whose population in- 
crease in the light of previously observed 
small increases may be regarded as rela- 
lively temporary unless their wartime ac- 
tivities are converted to normal peacetime 
functions after the war; 

(C) —those which lost’ population or 
grew very little as a result of the war, 
but which in the light of good past per- 
formance may be expected to “come back” 
in the post-war period; 

(D) —those which decreased or gained 
very little during the war and which in 
the light of relatively poor past per- 
formance cannot be expected to grow 
rapidly in the immediately future. 


Class A Metropolitan Counties 


The first of these classes of metro- 
politan counties, those whose wartime 
growth has been rapid and which may 
ve expected to retain their population 
I ted to ret tl pulat 
growth, was made up as follows: 

Class A-1 Areas: Those which grew 
most rapidly during the war with the 
best prospects of retaining their war- 
time growth: 

Corpus, Christi, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
+ Milwaukee and Montgomery (Alabama) 


counties were not classified because available 
figures are now being revised. 
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Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Class A-2 Areas: Vhose which grew 
most rapidly with superior prospects 
of retaining their wartime growth: 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga 
Galveston, Tex. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Class A-3 Areas: Vhose which grew 
at above average rates consistently for 
each of the three periods under ob 
servation and which are assumed there- 
fore to have excellent prospects of re- 
taining their wartime growth: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, ‘Tex. 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, ‘Tex 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Forth Worth, ‘Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
San Francissco, Cal. 
Shreveport, La. 

Class A-4 Areas: Those which grew 
at above average rates or most rapidly 
during the wai period with good pros 
pects of retaining their growth: 


Augusta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Davenport-Rock Island- Moline 
(Ia. & Ill.) 

Denver, Colo. 

Evansville, Ind. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Macon, Ga. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport 
News, Va. 

Portland, Maine 

Richmond, Va. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Savannah, Ga. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Class A-5 Areas: Those which grew 
at above average rates in the war pe- 
riod with fair prospects of retaining 
their wartime growth: 


Canton, Ohio 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Decatur, Il. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
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Pueblo, Colo 
St Louis Mo 
Spring fre ld, Ohio 


Class B Metropolitan Counties 


metropolitan 

counties, Which we may term Class B 
mea Cl s hich one rapidly 
ling the war but whose growth mia 
« thamsient unless them wartime ae 
ties successtully converted to 
horral prc tin PInCLIONS These 
iS Wty PD divided into two Broups 
Cla Bei 1 Phose with most 
ipid rEtivene MO h whose erowth 
hough far above hat of the depres 
slOorn VCaATsS CNS ed cl hy Little ho 
bg20O-1geaa rowth rankings Met 
opolitan counties im this class in the 
telat ol thr relatively rapid) growth 
between rqeo and PQyo. Tay perhaps 
Ti Case) Om convert to normal Peace 


imme functions than the Class B-g cen 


ers be low 
Birmingham, Ala 
Davton, Ohio 
El Paso, ‘Tex 
Hartford-New Britain, Conn 
Rockford, Il 
Pulsa, Okla 
Wichita Kans 


Class B-2 Areas Phose with above 
iwerage Or most rapid wartime growth 
whose relative erowth was far above 
that in cither of the preceding two 
periods of observation. The relatively 
low growth rankings of these areas 
during the 20 years preceding the wan 
indicate that it may be relatively dif 
fiult to convert their wartime func 
tions to normal peacetime activities: 

\kron, Ohio 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Johnstown, Pa 
Louisville, Ky 


New Tlaven, Conn 
Waco lex 


Class C Metropolitan Counties 
In the third class of metropolitan 
centers, Class C, are those which lost 
population during the war or which 
barely held their own, but which in 
the light of past performance may be 
expected to “come back’ in the post 
Wall p¢ riod Phese me tropolitan coun 
tics may be divided into three classes 

Class C-1 Areas 


population during the war period with 


Those which lost 
excellent prospects of “coming back’ 
because of previously observed above 
average or most rapid rates of growth 

Amarillo, Tex. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Binghamton, N. ¥ 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Charlotte, N.C. 
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Lansing. Mich 
Oklahoma. City. Okla 
Peoria, 

Stockton, Cal 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Miami, Fla 


Class C-2 Areas 1 licose which gamed 


very litthe or barely held) their own 


ith excellent prospects ol “coming 
ack’ because of previously observed 
ove average Or most rapid rates of 
erowth 


Durham, N. ¢ 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis, “Penn 
Phoenix, Ariz 
San Jose, Cal 
I np SI 
Waterloo, La 


Class C-8 Areas: 


Petersbure. Fla 


Phose which lost 
population or gained very litthe during 
the war period and which have fav 
prospects of “coming back” because of 
in above average or most rapid: rate 
of growth during at least one of the 
Iwo preceding periods 

Cedar Rapids, la 

Des Moines, Ta 

Flint, Mich 

Fresno, Cal 

Huntington (W. Va.) Ashland 

(Kv.) 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 

New York-Northeastern N. ] 

Roanoke, Va 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Mo 

Popeka, Kans. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Class D Metropolitan Counties 


Finally, in the fourth class of met 
ropolitan centers, Class D> areas are 
those which decreased during the war 
or gained very little, and which in the 
light of past performance seem to be 
relatively stable—that is. cannot be 
expected to grow rapidly in the imme 
These 


diate future. metropolitan 


counties can be divided into” three 
classes (the first of which may. well 
belie the class into which they have 
been put) 

Class D-1 Areas: 
population or grew very little during 


Lhose which lost 


both the war and the depression but 
which grew at an above average rate 
or most rapidly between 1920 and 
1Qyo 

\thantic City, Ne] 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kansas City (Mo.) -Kansas City 

(Kans.) 
South Bend, Ind. 
Class D-2 Areas: ‘Those which grew 

very little or not at all during the 
war and which in the light of past per- 


formance have little prospect of rapid 


post-war growth: 


\llentown-Bethlehem- Easton, 


Pa. 
Butfalo-Niagara, N.Y 
Erie, Pa. 


Harrisburg, Pa 
Omaha (Nebr.) Council Blutts 
(la ) 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. 

Spring fic ld-Holyoke. Mass 

lerre Haute, Ind 

Prenton, N. J 

York, Pa. 

Class D-s 

population during the wat and which 
in the light of past performance have 
little = prospect ie their 
losses. Many of these centers, in fact, 


ilo lost: population during the de 


lreas: Those which lost 
ol recoupil 


pression: 
Albany-Schenectady- Proy, N.Y. 
Altoona. Pa 
Boston, Mass 
Duluth (Minn.) Superior (Wis.) 
Fall River-New Bedford, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Manchester, N. H 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Racine-Kenosha, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Saginaw-Bay City, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Springfield, Tl. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Utica-Rome, N. ¥ 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Study Summarized 


Let us with broad strokes summarize 
the results of this analysis. Of the 
135 metropolitan counties, 54, Or 40 
per cent, are Class A areas — areas 
which experienced — rapid wartime 
growth and which with varying degrees 
of probability, on the basis of pre- 
viously observed growth alone, are 
likely to retain their wartime popula- 
tion increase. ‘Thirteen, or 9 per cent, 
of the metropolitan centers are Class 
B areas—metropolitan centers whose 
wartime growth may be re- 
in character 


rapid 
garded as transient 
unless their wartime activities are suc- 
cessfully converted to normal peace- 
time functions. Thirty of the metro- 
politan counties, or 22 per cent, are 
Class C areas—those which lost popu- 
lation during the war or which barely 
held their own but which in the light 
of past performance may be expected 
Finally, 38, or 28 per 


to come back. 
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cent, of the metropolitan Counties are 
Class D areas—those which decreased 
during the war or gained very little and 
which in the light of past performance 
ire not likely to grow rapidly in’ the 
post Wall period, 

On a regional basis it is clear that 
the metropolitan centers which have 
grown most rapidly and which, in terms 
of the criterion. of past vrowth used, 
have the best prospect of retaining 
their growth are in the South and in 
the West Ol the 28 metropolitan 
counties im Classes A-1 to A-3—those 
which have the best prospects ol re 
taining rapid) wartime population in 
rements—22 are in the South, 4 in 
the West. and only 2 in the North. 
Whereas approximately two-fifths of 
il the metropolitan counties are Class 
\ areas. more than three-fifths of the 
southern and western areas are in this 
Class. as contrasted with approximately 
one-filth of the northern metropolitan 
oOunties 

At the other extreme, 38 of the 3g 
reas Which decreased or erew very 
litthe during the war, and which are 
not likely to increase rapidly. are in 
the North. Whereas a litthe over one 
fourth of all the metropolitan counties 
fall in Class D—the relatively stabilized 
cities—only 2 per cent of the southern 
cities and none of the western areas 
fall in this class, as contrasted with al 
most half of the northern centers. 

Phe Class B > centers—those whose 
wartime growth is relatively transient 
—include g per cent of all the metro- 
politan Counties. 10 per cent of the 
southern areas. none of the western 
and 11 per cent of the northern areas. 
Finally, in the Class C areas—those 
Which lost population or grew very 
little but which may reasonably be ex 
pected to come back—there were in 
cluded 22 per cent of all the metro 
politan counties, 25 per cent of the 
southern areas. 41 per cent of the 
western, and 15 per cent of the north- 
ern. 

It is significant that the picture of 
rapidly growing metropolitan centers 
in the South and in the West obtained 
through this analysis is in conformity 
with that obtained from other studies. 
This is not surprising in light of the 
fact that the South is the least indus 
trialized and urbanized of the regions 
of the nation and has recently begun 
to feel the impetus of industrial and 
urban development, and that the West 
is also still in a developmental state. 
Phe war, which has required tre- 
mendous industrial expansion through 
the various stages of defense, lend- 
lease, and war production programs 
has given great impetus to develop 
ments in the South and West which 
are under way and has failed to revive 


the growth of the relatively highly-in 
dustrialized, mature, and stabilized 
centers of the North. 


4 Worp oF Caution” BY THI AL TELOR 


[his classification of counties is undoubted! 
full of pitfalls and is to be regarded only as a 
first approximation to the type ot analysis ce 
sired. In the first place, it is to be remem 
bered that the index of wartime population 
growth is based on sugar registration data and 
the relative growth rankings are, therefore, 
subject to some error for individual metropoli 
tan centers even if the general picture may 
be regarded as approximately correct. Second 
it is to be noted that the analysis made = is 
relatively, crude and entirely) mechanical in 
terms of the quartile rankings of growth In 
using this mechanical means of Classifving the 
metropolitan centers, it is, of course, assumed 
that past growth is an indicator of future 
growth, an assumption which is olwiously sub 
ject to considerable erron Further refinement 
of the data and analysis of specific industrial 
and other economic tactors, such as the ease of 
converting wartime production facilities to 
peacetime functions, would undoubtedly lead 
to a number of changes in classification 
Moreover, and fundamentally more impor- 
tant the dependence of these — predictions 
upon previously observed rates of growth of 


the metropolitan counties, assumes that the 
post-war economic order will in general repre 
sent a continuation of our national economy 
as we have known it in the past This, it goes 
Without saving is a dangerous assumption 
Phe character of our post-war economy and of 
our internal population distribution will in a 
large extent depend upon unpredictable ma 
tional and international political, economic, 
social, and technological developments, a dis 
cussion of which is bevond the scope of this 
paper 
On the technological side alone, there is 
ample reason for accepting any predictions of 
post-war population distribution with con 
sidered Caution For example, the large-scale 
use of the mechanical cotton picker may great 
ly modify the population distribution of the 
South and therefore of the nation at. large 
Phe development of the helicopter may, if 
speculation is permitted, result -in) funda 
mental redistributions of our population with 
in- and among metropolitan centers, between 
urban and rural areas, and among the states 
Ihe development of air cargo transport. has 
also) been regarded as a tactor which may 
be revolutionary in its effect: on) population 
concentration 
From an address delivered at the Wartime 

Marketing Conterence of the American Man 
agement Association on January 15, 1444. at 
the Hotel Drake, Chicago 





Annual Pay Basis for 


Cities’ Laborers 


| LABORERS on city” payrolls 
are going on a monthly or an- 
nual salary basis in a growing number 
of cities, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. Demand 
for their services elsewhere at highe 
wages is contributing to the trend. 
Most of the cities having long enough 
experience with annual pay for skilled 
or unskilled laborers report the action 
has resulted in higher quality of work 
ers and lower turnover, and more peo 
ple are interested in applying fon the 
jobs. 

During the last two vears cities plac 
ing day-laborers on a salary with priv 
ileges of sick leave, vacation, promo 
tion, and retirement benefits have in 
cluded Detroit and Escanaba, Mich., 
and Dallas, Texas. “The city of Mil- 
waukee, which started the move during 
the depression, with 700 employees, 
has increased the number so that now 
now only 50 laborers in the entire 
service still are paid by the hour. 

Among cities which have — paid 
monthly or annual salaries to laborers 
for some time are Sacramento, Cal., 
which 10 years ago placed all laborers 
except. garbage collectors on annual 
salary; Minneapolis; and the Los An- 
ecles school district. Other cities plac 
ing some but not all laboring jobs on 
such a basis include Cincinnati, San 
Diego, Everett, Wash., Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and New Rochelle, N. Y. 

\nnual or monthly pay rates for the 
laboring employees are calculated in 
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various ways. In some cases, the hour- 
ly or daily rate received is multiplied 
by the standard work week and then 
by 52: in others a pay survey among 
public and private employees in like 
positions is conducted; or actual an- 
nual carnings of a representative mum 
ber of such employees are approxi- 
mated. 

The most serious problem in mak- 
ing the change is stabilizing work suf- 
ficiently to make possible the annual 
basis of employment, In some. cities 
the same employees are utilized at dif- 
ferent times in different types of work 
requiring similar aptitudes; in’ other 
cities the work program is” planned 
ahead in order that approximately the 
same numbers and types of employees 
mav be utilized at all times. 





Congratulations to 
Springlield! 


The Springfield, Hl., municipal 
light and power plant gave its 18, 
ooo customers S100,.000 last month. 
Customers were billed as usual fo 
December, but the full amount was 
returned in the form of war bonds 
and stamps. Over-all average of 
the bills was $5.50 a customer, with 
bills ranging from 50 cents mini- 
mum to more than $1,000 for the 
public schools, large factories, and 
several coal mines, according to in- 
formation to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 
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Newark’s 962 Parking Meters 
Collecting $6,000 Per Month 


By Joun B. Keenan 
Director 
Department of Public Safety 
Newark, N. J. 


HE g62 > parking meters in 

Newark, N. J., in April 1942, 

have been collecting at the 
monthly rates shown below. It will 
be seen that despite present auto- 
MOLIVE conditions, there has been 
little let-down in parking require- 
ments in this citv. Moreover, the 
use of the meters has not been as 
tie posts for horses but as available 
spaces for people on business in 
the central district. 

The meters are effective all the 
time in preventing the return of 
the all-day business parker. Shortly 
after installation, there were a 
number of requests for additional 
meters, and we foresaw an eventual 
need for a possible 4,000. Such 
plans, of course, are now in abev- 
ance, but a final advantage of our 
having the present parking meters 
is that we now know what to do 
to prevent parking congestion in 
our business district when trafhc 
swells to its old or greater propor- 
tions after the war. 

Collections have been as follows: 





\pril $5,627 
May 7324 
June 7,210 
July 6,619 
Aug. 6,030 
Sept. 6,364 
Oct. eae 6,772 
Nov. 5.938 
a 6,219 





Painted traffic lines show when and where not to park in metered zone of Newark, N. J. 
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Oil Shortage Threatens 
Municipal Diesel Plants 


New York Communities Are Asked to Purchase 


Coal-Generated Electric Power 














N January 14, New York newspa 

papers reported that the New 
York State Public Service Commission 
had asked the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War to direct the Long Island 
municipalities of Rockville Centre and 
Freeport to convert their diesel-electric 
plants to steam plants, and meanwhile 
to purchase power from the Long 
Island Lighting Co. It is said that the 
consumption of these two — plants 
amounts to 200,000 gallons or 4,760 
barrels of Colonial Beacon No. 5 fuel 
oil per month. Incidentally, they have 
had no trouble thus far in obtaining it. 


Has National Significance 


The facts appear to be that an orde 
had not been issued but that the chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission 
had a conversation with the commis- 
sioners of the two Long Island munici 
pal utilities in which he recommended 
that the plants be shut down and 
power be purchased from the private 
utility during the remainder of the 
heating season. It might be worth 
while at this time to consider such a 
situation briefly in its nation-wide mu 
nicipal aspect. 

While installed capacity of internal 
combustion engines in the entire elec- 
tric power industry totaled only about 
855,000 kw in 1939, compared with 
11,400,000 kw hydro-electric and 28.- 
000,000 kw steam, these engines do con- 
sume 17,400,000 forty-two gallon barrels 
of oil and 191,000,000 M cubic feet of 
gas, according to Federal Power Com- 
mission statistics. Municipal diesel- 
electric plants consume about 2,500,000 
barrels of this fuel oil. Subtracting 
diesel consumption of 1,171,000 barrels 
for municipal plants in Florida, Louisi 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, 
Oregon, and California, the remaining 
municipal diesel - electric - plant con- 
sumption is around 1,400,000 barrels a 
vear. 


Cannot Convert to Coal 


All these municipal diesel-electric 
plants could not be shut down, for in 
many instances there is no private util- 
ity line available. Shut-down is the 
correct term, because no one believes 
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that these plants will or even can con 
vert to steam. Such conversion would 
entail scrapping the engines and in 
stalling boiler plant, coal and ash-han 
dling equipment, auxiliaries, and tur- 
bines. ‘The cost to the town would be 
prohibitive, and the new equipment 
would hardly be made available. 
Because of this it is unfortunate that 
an impression should have been given 


from the private utility. “There is no 
alternative. 

This is what would have to be done 
everywhere throughout the country 
where such saving is ordered. Where 
this public and municipal sacrifice is 
needed to win the the war and warm 
the home, it will be made. It must 
not, however, be exploited. Progres 
sive private utilities recognize this and 
will not use the occasion to put a 
crimp into municipal electric power 
These 500 diesel plants are battle 
monuments which command local and 
fairly general respect. ‘These plants 
have done much to lower rates and 
put a brake on holding company waste. 
They also render a daily local service 
in lowering taxes as well as electric 
rates and attracting industry to inex 
pensive electric power. If any of th: se 
plants do shut down, the local electri¢ 


that there might be a conversion from 


conserved, the order should be to shut 
down if adequate energy can be bought 


superintendent and his 


to coal. If this oil must be thus 


personnel 
should handle the distribution job un- 
til the bright first day when it will be 
patriotic for the diesels to hum again. 








Ou. Suortaces Do Curran Municipeat Dieser 


PLants... lF 





The experience of the two New York communities, Rockville Centre 
and Freeport, indicates what may happen in other cities which own 
diesel electric plants, particularly if they are in areas where petroleum 
is difficult to deliver and coal or hydro-produced electricity is avail- 
able from other sources. In the 17-state eastern seaboard area, a total 
of 60,000,000 barrels of petroleum per vear must be conserved, and 
at present only about half actually has been saved. Government or 
state agents will not expedite matters by casually issuing a suggestion 
and expecting municipalities to take prompt action which may lead 
to the surrender of their hard-won and efficiently operating utility 
services. All too often, “emergencies” wind up as permanent policies. 


In order to avoid the possibility of unnecessarily jeopardizing the 
existence of these plants, officials should study these basic problems: 


1—The power supplied by the interconnecting utility must be dependable 
This power generally is used by the water and sewerage departments as well as 


by domestic users. Interruptions may produce serious sanitary complications. 


2—Some arrangement should be made so that the municipal service can be 
put into partial operation. Equipment of this nature cannot be simply aban 
doned temporarily. ‘These plants can be scheduled to take the peak daily loads 
and thereby reduce their fuel oil consumption to about 25 to 30 per cent of 


normal. 


g—Contracts should be arranged with the interconnecting utility that will not 
jeopardize the life of the municipal plant. Confusion now exists at the New 
York plants as to whether the arrangement is for the duration of the heating 
emergency (the winter months) or the duration of the war. 


4—An order should be given by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator calling 
for the use of this interconnection. Most municipal governing bodies controlling 
the electric service are sworn to take actions not contrary to the fiancial best 
interests of their plan. Under these conditions it is doubtful whether arrange 
ments that they would make would be legal since they would result in higher 
electric rates, higher operating costs, and general inefficiency of the organization. 
Such an order would at least give them a basis for action. 


Intelligent consideration and analysis of the facts on both sides will 
reduce the difficulties that face municipalities in patriotically meeting 
this problem. 
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How City Planning Came to Philadelphia 


A Dramatic Story of Cooperation Between 
Citizen Groups and City Officials 


i PH the signing of the Ord 
/ Penne ( t ( 


reate a itv Plan 


nine Commission,” on De 


uber 21 1g 42 Philadelphia jOIns 
ranks of th planning municipal 
. The lethargy trom many years 
f inactivity in municipal planning has 


cen overcom Hlow it) happened 
nakes a dramatic story of successful co 
iperation between public officials and 
tively QrOuUps 

Phe initial I petus Cane from two 
SOUTCES Phe Philadelphia Housing 


\ssociation, recognizing planning as a 


base for fundamental so 


lution to the 


Necessary aly 


housing problem, set 


interest in the 


thout to arouse citizen 

subject It organized a committee 
vhich was successful in’ bringing the 
National Conterence on Planning to 


Philadelphia for its 1941 meeting. The 


City Policy Committee, a group of 
voung civicrminded technicians, joined 
Board of Commerce 


vith the Junior 


id the Lawyers’ Council on Civic Af- 
fairs to form the Joint Committee on 
Committee car 
work ot 


recommendations in 


Citv. Planning This 


ried on the technical prepa) 


ing reports and 
with the Bureau of 
Tin the 


eflorts, 


close consultation 


Municipal Research combina- 


ion of these two careful re 


search and wide citizen contact, lay 


he strength of the city planning move 


ra 
mene 

At the Philade Iphia luncheon of the 
May 


he first time in Philadelphia, a repre 


Planning Conterence in 1g4t, for 


ventative of the Joint Committee flatly 


stated that the time had come to rec- 


ognize the inactivity and impotency of 


he existing 


filteen-member Planning 
Commission and to do something about 
{ 

Phe Late Mayor Lamberton, present 
it the meeting. expressed his interest in 
delegated to the 


lhe proposition and 


Joint Committee the job of formulat- 


ing specific proposals. This Committee 


went to work with a will, consulted 
with city oflictals, research agencies, 
and others identified with planning 
md ==soafter ecleven weekly — sessions 


volved a plan tor a new Commission 


of nine members: one member of the 


Council, three department heads, and 
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By Lomunp N. Bacon 
Managing Director 
Philadelphia Housing Association 


five citizen members \ report incor 


porating these sugeestions and a draft 
was forwarded to Mayon 
14. 
death ot 


ol ordin lice 


Lamberton on August bk, 


The untimely 


Mayon 


Lamberton delaved further official ac 





Philadelphia Needs 
City Planning 


NOW 


pd! » study immediate war problems: location of airports, of 

factories, and of housing for new workers 

2) To prepare for the period immediately following the war 
Plans must be started now for needed improvements which 

will help to cushion the change from War to Peace 


productior 


To prevent further unwise expenditures of public funds for 
3) projects such as unused subways 


To plan orderly city expenditure for public works to effect 
the necessary improvements in order of their relative ur 
portance at the greatest possible economy. This will require 


a capital budget 


To advise on recurring city problems: trafhe congestion 
ts) jecline of neighborhoods, need for setting aside recreation 
apping open areas 


areas, re-zoning and re-m 


guide Philadelphia's further development both as a city 


Tk 
D oF bo 











es and healthy neighborhoods, and as an industrial 
nd shipping center 
Jownt Comittee On City PLanyinc 
Jusion Boarp oF Comsteace 
Lawysas’ Cousan on Cc Arvains 
y Poucy Commrnes 
Front page of one of the Joint 


Committee’s leaflets 


months. Finally, on 


a result of the efforts 


tion for several 
\pril g. 
of the Joint Committee, the Planning 
introduced into City 


Frederic D. 


142, as 


Ordinance 
Council by 
Garman, 


was 
Councilman 


Civic Groups Grow from 30 to 85 


During the period of delay the Joint 
Committee sent copies of the report to 
civic organizations asking for their re- 
view of the ordinance and suggestions 
Interest in the pro- 
posal increased to the point that on 


lor improvement. 
July 1, when the public hearing was 
held, representatives of 30 civic groups 
officially testified in favor of the ordi- 
nance in principle and submitted a few 
minor suggestions to the Council Plan- 


ning Committee. Several Councilmen 
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remarked that this was the most repre 


sentative group of citizens that had 


been to City Council in many years. 
hearing there was a 
Council. 


Following the 
long period of inactivity in 
Viewing the approaching deadline on 
the 1943 budget with concern, lest 
again no item for the planning staff 
Joint Committee 
interested or- 


work of 


be included, thre 
called together all the 
CAM Zations The 
the Joint Committee and the Housing 
groups 


CXLENSIVE 


Association in Contacting Civic 
brought results. On September 25, 50 
organizations officially joined together 
to form the Action Committee on City 
Planning Dhis 
resentative Committee, now numbering 


extraordinarily rep 


85 member organizations, includes the 


major professional societies, business 
and labor groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, social agencies, and neighbor- 


hood associations from all parts of the 


city. It does not, however, include the 
Chamber of Commerce or the Real 
Estate Board. 

The Action Committee secured an 
interview with Acting Mayor Bernard 
Samuel, who expressed himself as 


favorable to the proposal and asked 
Director of Public Works, John H. 
Neeson, to work the details with 
the Action Committee. A conference 
was arranged at which complete agree 


out 


ment was obtained on all points and, 
on December 1, the final hearing was 
held before the Planning Committee 
of Council in the presence of official 
representatives of 60 civic groups. The 
amended ordinance was unanimously 
adopted by Council on December 10 


and is now law. An item of $40,000 
for the Commission's staff was recom- 
mended to Council by Mayor Samuel 


following the Action Committee’s visit 
and was included in the official 1943 
budget. 

Phe initiation and much of the work 
of this move came from citizen groups. 
Phat is as it should be in a democracy. 
The city officials were consistently in- 
terested and helpful in technical sug- 
gestions. When the citizen groups were 
able to prove that there actually was 
wide and strong support for city plan- 


ning, the City Council acted. 
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To Plan. or Not to Plan 


lo plan. or not to plan; that is the ques 
Lion 

Whether ‘tis saner in the end to figure 

Ihe wavs and means whereby a country 


profits 

In work and health and higher mode of 
living 

Or think it done by wishing? lo grow 
to fret 


No more: and by haphazard erowth to end 
Starvation, unemployment. filthy slums 


\nd all life’s problems lis a consum 
mation 
Devoutly to be wished lo grow, to 


dream; 

dream, perchance to drift; ay, that’s 

the rub 

For in that drifting growth what havoc 
reigns, 

With no provision made for those to come 

Or even those of our own age 

When there’s no work, no food, no place 


to live. 

What would the dreamer sav to facts like 
these? 

The breadline, dole, the poorhouse, or the 
street, 

secause the dream had not foretold such 
woes? 


When careful plans, long 
such waste 

Of human lives and hearts and even souls! 

To know, by computation, what should 


laid, might stop 


come 

By natural growth in each diverging 
sphere, 

\nd so prepare to meet what ills must 
come; 

\nd what need not, prevent by future 
means 

Po regulate conditions that arise, 

Forearmed by knowledge gained through- 
out the past, 

No doubt would be a safer course to steer 

Than heedless cruising, rudderless and 
blind. 

PAULINE KAVANAGH DRUMM 

From Pur Amertoan Crry, April, 1935) 


hvery tvrant who has lived has believed 
in freedom—for himself.—E.sert Hussarp. 


Democracy, 431 B.C. 


Our constitution does not copy the 
laws of other nations; we are instead a 
pattern to others. Our government favors 
the many rather than the few; this is why 
it is called a democracy. If we look at 
our laws, they afford equal justice to all 
in their private differences. If we look 
at social classes, advancement in public life 
depends on reputation for merit, not upon 
social position. Poverty does not bar the 
way if a man is able to serve the nation: 
he is not hindered by the obscurity. of 
his condition. 

“Our citizens, though occupied with the 
pursuits of industry, are still fair judges 
of public matters; instead of looking on 
discussion as a stumbling-block in the way 
of action, we think discussion is absolutely 
necessary for any wise action at all.” 


PERICLES OF ATHENS 





Winston Churchill on Land Monopoly 


“It is quite true that the land monopol 
Is not the only monopoly which exists 
but it is by far the greatest of monopolies 

It is a perpetual monopoly, and it. is 
the mother of all other forms of monopoly 
It is quite true that unearned: increments 
in land are not the only form of unearned 
or undeserved profit, which individuals 
ie able to secure; but it is the principal 
form of unearned increment which is ce 
rived from: processes which are not merely 
not beneficial but which are positively 
detrimental to the general public 

See how all this evil process strikes al 
every form of industrial activity 1 hie 
municipality, wishing for broader streets 
better houses, more health, decent. scien 
lifically planned towns, is made to par 
and is made to pay in exact proportion on 
to a verv vreat extent in proportion as it 
has exerted itself in the past to make im 
provements The more it) has improved 
the town, the more it has increased the 
land value, and the more it will have to 
pay for anv land it may wish to acquire 


Oo start t 


Phe manufacturer proposing 
new industry, proposing to erect a great 
factory, offering employment to thou 
sands of hands is made to pay such a price 
for his land that the purchase price hangs 
round the neck of his whole business 
hampering his Competitive power in every 


market, clogging him far more than any 


foreign tariff in’ his export) competition 
ind the land values strike down through 
the profits of the manufacturer on to the 
wages of the workman 

It is not the individual T attack, it: is 
the system. It is not the man who is bad 
it is the law which is bad It is not the 
man who is blameworthy for doing what 
the law allows and what other men do; it 
is the state which would be blameworthy 
were it not to endeavor to reform the law 


and correct’ the practice. We do not 


want to punish the landlord. We want to 
ilter the law.” 
WINSTON CHURCHILA 
Drury Lane Theatre. London 
April 20. 1907) 


Another Chance 


AFTER WORLD WAR L 





CARTOON BY TOM LITTLF, IN THE 
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City Hall. 


National War 
the 


HE decision of the 
Labor 


jurisdiction of states and cities 


Board, regarding 
to adjust disputes with their emplovees, 
City 
the 


raises interesting 
Hall Last 
decision was interpreted as imposing 
Halls through 


questions for 
month in this. series, 
an obligation on City 
out the country to develop. effective 
machinery for dealing with employee 


What are the 


ways in which this problem—made all 


prievances. some. of 
the more urgent by the rising cost of 


living in wartime—can be met? 


Legal Aspects of City Hall’s Labor 
Relations 


Before analyzing possible solutions 
of this problem, it mav be well to re 
call briefly some of the legal aspects 
of the issue left to states and cities by 
National War Labor 
cision. In the first place, civil servants 
do not have the right to strike. Some 
effort rep 
resentatives to distinguish between the 
the 


the Board's de 


has been made by union 


governmental and proprietory 


functions of states or cities as to this 
The operation of proprietory 
functions, it is different 
from that under private management. 


Workers in municipally owned public 


right. 
said, is no 


utilities and other similar services—at 


least—should have the same rights as 
if they were working for a private em 
ployer 

The itself 


There is an increasing tendency on the 


distinction is tenuous. 
part of the courts to disregard it—or to 
deny its validity altogether—with re- 
tort liability. 
The distinction cannot be applied in 


spect, for instance, to 
the field of labor relations for the very 
simple reason that there is no such 
in civil ser 


classification to be found 


vice laws. If these laws—or the status 


and rights which they confer on public 


employees — preclude the right to 
strike, they must be held to apply gen- 
erally to all employees. They cannot 


be restricted in application merely to 
those classes of employees, the duties 
of which have been defined as govern- 
mental. 

Second, civil servants have the right 
to organize—unless prohibited by law 
has 
already been pointed out that they 
have organized widely at all levels of 
government, in A.F.L., C.1.O., and in- 


or administrative regulation. It 
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Strikes, and Collective Bargaining—3 


By Putturs Brapiey 





dependent unions. This right, how 
ever, does not include the right to a 
recognition of the closed shop or of 
maintenance-ofmembership, Non 
the right to organize been interpreted 


the 


has 
by administrative agencies o1 


higher courts to guarantee exclusive 


bargaining privileges to a majority 
union. 

This abstract of the legal aspects of 
City Hall’s labor relations is, of course, 


not a codex of the law as developed by 


civil service commissions and the 
courts. The recent decision of the 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission 


to dismiss the appeals for reinstatement 
by the Newark sanitation employees is 
a model statement of the principles 
stated above. The dismissal of the ap 
peals was based by the Commission on 
the ground that there was no right to 
The Com 


mission's opinion should be read by 


strike in the public service. 


everyone interested in this question. 


What of the Future? 


The 


tions is public 


present impasse in labor rela- 
employment—an_ im- 
passe the clash between 
legal principle and human interests— 
which City Hall must 
resolve. Were the three cases recentls 
submitted to the National War Labor 
Board the only ones of the kind. they 
might be looked upon as isolated phe 


created by 


one somehow 


nomena in a period of economic strain. 
They are, however, symptomatic of 
many latent disputes over various types 
of grievance—from working conditions 
to salary scales—with which City Halls 
all over the country have already been 
faced. Demands for increases in sala- 
ries and wages to meet the rising cost 
of living are certain to develop in the 
near future in many cities. 
Were demands for salary 


ments the only type of dispute which 


adjust 


is likely to occur, they might be re- 
solved by direct legislative action by 
City Hall itself. A number of salary 
increases have already been voted by 
town and city councils in many parts 
of the country, and more undoubtedly 
will be during the next few months. 
More fundamental than salary ques- 
the many 


day matters about which public em- 


tions, however, are day-to- 
ployees as well as workers in a private 
plant are concerned. It is to the ad- 


justment of these matters, often union 
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in character but not less important to 
the individual employee, that many 
City Halls have given too little atten- 
tion in the past. 

A case in point will illustrate the 
type of question about which public 
employees—like any others—are con 
cerned. The following agenda for a 
meeting of a Central Grievance Com- 
mittee of a large city department of 
welfare suggests the value of adequate 
discussion procedures between super- 
visors and their rank and file. 


Old Business: 
1. Increments foi 
in the ungraded 
December 1938 


investigators hired 
service prior to 


2. Disability compensation policy 
g. Sick leave policy for the new “XN” 
Division 


j. Increase in allowance for cars 


5. Changes in time and leave rules 


6. Appeals on Civil Service ratings 


7. Anti-union activity in “XN” Divi 
sion 

8. Five-day week 

g. District Office “A” and “B" con 


solidation 

10. District Office “QO” problem regard 
ing car parking and assignment of 
car territories 

ob- 


11. Pay for May 31 for Sabbath 


servers in general fund 


New Business: 
1. District Office “X’’ — inadequate 
toilet facilities 
2. Grievance of cashiers in stamp 
selling offices 
If such matters are allowed to go 


without attention by supervisors, if em- 
ployees feel that they have no recog- 
nized channels through which to ex- 
press their concerns, these minor issues 
will too easily become “grievances.” 
The effect on employee morale and 
working efhciency will inevitably be 
negative—to the detriment of the ser- 
vices City Hall is committed to render 
its community. If for no other reason 
than economy and, in human relations, 
there are clearly more cogent reasons, 
the development by every City Hall 
of devices to meet the legitimate inter- 
ests of its workers should not be post- 
poned. After all, is there any reason 
why City Hall a less pro- 
gressive employer than one in private 
industry who has set up machinery for 
the cooperative discussion of ways to 
improve working conditions? Is there 
not some obligation on the part of our 
City Halls to present a model em- 


should be 
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ployee - relations procedure to their 
communities and to adopt what is to- 
day recognized as good business as well 
as fair practice? 


Some Possible Devices 


There are already many examples of 
collective - bargaining agreements be- 
tween all levels of government (na- 
tional, state, and local) and certain 
classes of their non - civil - service em- 
ployees. The ‘IVA is a conspicious 
example of effective collective-bargain- 
ing practice. In only a few cases have 
these agreements covered civil service 
It legal barriers do not exist, 
such agreements are valid. 
They are not, of course,, valid with re- 
spect to civil servants, in so far as 


groups. 


entirely 


such agreements cover salary and wage 
rates specifically fixed by law or ad- 
In other mat- 
ters, for instance, the adjustment of 


ministrative regulation, 


grievances such as those noted above, a 


regularly negotiated agreement with 
unions within the service may prove 
effective. 

In the absence of union organiza- 
tion in a government agency, an estab- 
lished machinery for the adjustment of 
grievances may be set up on the initia- 
tive of City Hall itself. Such ma- 
chinery should include provision for 
the selection of a joint committee and 
a precise definition of its functions— 
determined by between 
employee representatives and 
Visors, 


conferences 
super- 
This is clearly a procedure 
within the legal competence of every 
City Hall. The exact form and organi- 
zation of the committee, whether, for 
instance, it should be on a depart- 
mental basis or city-wide, are questions 
which can be decided best in terms of 
local conditions. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that such initiative on 
the part of Citv Hall will do much to 
dispel the sense of frustration which 
the absence of recognized channels of 
employee representation — inevitably 
The working of the Whitley 
Council system in the British Civil Ser 
vice is clear evidence on this point. 

A third—and_ indispensable—device 


creates. 


to meet this problem is the creation of 
appeals agencies within the civil ser 
vice to hear employee appeals against 
disciplinary action. It is a labor-rela- 
tions “must” of any civil-service system. 
Governor Edison of New Jersey, in his 
1943 annual message to the legislature, 
advocated this procedure for that state. 
“[ recommend the setting up of a pub- 
lic employees’ appeal board to serve 
as an appellate body for state workers 
and a similar body or bodies to func- 
tion in the same way at the local gov- 
ernment level.” That might well be- 
come a rule of conduct for every City 
Hall. . 
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This device should, clearly, be estab- 
lished by law; if no mandatory or per 
missive statute is on the books, any City 
Hall can set up such an appeals agency 
within its administrative framework. 
Even in the absence of the other de- 
vices, it can be utilized to improve em- 
ployee morale by guaranteeing objec 
tive and detached review of supervisory 
discipline. Here again, the exact form, 
organization, and powers of such an 
agency will depend on local conditions. 
Its independence of City Hall coercion 


must, however, be guaranteed if its 


value to the employee is to be safe- 
euarded. 

To sum up, it would seem wise for 
every City Hall to develop adequate 
labor-relations 
initiative and before morale is dissi- 
pated by grievance over the absence of 


policies on its own 


erievance machinery. ‘The third de- 
vice suggested here is a minimum 
requisite of adequacy. The second 
seems hardly less so. With these two 
devices in effective operation, labor re- 
lations at City Hall will no longer be 


a problem in administrative strategy. 





Re-Time Signals 


ASTE of time, gasoline, and rub 

ber because of improper traffic- 
signal systems “represent a direct con- 
tribution to the Axis, which can no 
longer be condoned,” Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of the Office of Defense 
Pransportation, declared January 14 at 
a conference of street traffic experts, 
called by Mr. Eastman to formulate a 
nation-wide program for adjusting or 
eliminating stop-and-go lights to meet 
wartime conditions in which private au- 
tomobile traffic has been drastically re 
duced. 


It seems that in many instances mu 
nicipal officials have been reluctant to 
take out traffic lights or to make them 
flashing, because of public desire to 
leave them as they are. It is felt that 
this Washington stimulation will cause 
more make the 
changes with greater understanding on 
What can be 
done in this direction is exemplified by 
the program of Public Safety Director 
John B. Keenan of Newark, N. J.. 
which now has eight schedules for traf 


cities to necessary 


the part of the public. 


for New Traffie 


fic signal operation at 236° intersec- 


tions as follows: 


{t 9g Intersections Type Operation 


6 A.M.-—-10 A.M regular 
4 P.M.— 8 P.M. regular 
10 A.M.— 4 P.M. flashing 
8 P.M.— 6 A.M. flashing 


1¢ 12 Intersections 


10 A.M.— 4 P.M. flashing 
8 P.M - 6 A.M. off 


{t 36 Intersections: 
24-hour operation in downtown area 


{t 14 Intersecttons: 
Heads taken off for discontinuance 


{t 91 Intersections: 


6 A.M.— 8 P.M. 
8 P.M.— 6 A.M. 


Type Operation 


regular 
flashing 


1¢ 6 Intersections: 
6 A.M.-—- 8 P.M regular 
8 P.M.— 6 A.M off 


{t 61 Intersections 


6 A.M. 12 M 
12 M. — 6AM 


regular 
flashing 


1t 37 Intersections: 


6 A.M 10 AM 
4 P.M.—12M 


regular 
regular 


10 A.M.— 4 P.M. 
12 M 6 A.M 


flashing 
flashing 





The “Have-Nots”’ 


MERICA and Great Britain, au- 
thors of the Atlantic Charter, are 
truly the Have nations. Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Japan are truly the Have- 


Nots. How? 

We have free speech. They have 
not. 

We have free thinking. They have 
not. 


We have free teaching. They have 
not. 

We have respect for religion. They 
have not. 

We have reverence for human dig- 


nity. They have not. 
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We have practices described as jus- 
tice, charity, mercy. They have not; 
they have only the highest interests 
of the state. 

We have the common welfare, by 
which we mean men, women, and chil- 
dren. They have not. ‘They have only 
the state. 


And because we, the Haves, have all 
these things now, today, in our actual 
world, we have something for which 
to fight, today, now, right here, with- 
out waiting for the better world and 
the brighter future. 

—From “Topics of The Times,” in The 
New York Times for October 25, 1942. 
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COURTESY Of WALTER KIDDE XS COMPANY 


Should Municipalities Know 
About CO, Fire Protection? 


Hk possible bombing of Ameri 
can cities has brought to the at 
tention of municipal officials 
the need of safeguarding the many 
buildings and their contents which are 
maintained and used by the munici 
pality 

| special interest have been the 
museums, art galleries, places ot his 
toric Value, and storage places tor re 
ords of inestimable value. Many pet 
sons, including im some cases those di 
rectly im charge of these matters of 
general interest, have thought little of 
their value and paid not much atten 
tion to whether adequate protection 
those hazards 


was provided against 


which are normally present. 


Of the hazards existing at all times, 
but which may be somewhat increased 
in these days of wartare, there is none 
more serious in connection with these 
above-mentioned properties, than that 
normal — fire- 


of fire Fkven though 


fighting procedure may prevent de- 
struction of the buildings and then 
contents, there is still grave danger of 
ruining many articles through the use 
of water, which is the usual medium 
ot fire fighting 
What is) more 


washing down of vital statistics, with 


serious than the 
consequent pulping of the paper on 
running of the ink? In these days, 
when birth certificates and records of 
citizenship are of special importance 
to every person, can chances be taken 


with city, county, and state records? 


Water color and pastel pictures can 
be ruined with water: and antique 
furniture, as well as many other articles 
im museums, may be injured almost 


beyond repair by the use of water. 


From time to time new methods of 


doing things are brought into ex 


istence Otten many vears of study 
and application are needed to per- 


fect these new ideas, and even afte 
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they have been brought to a high state 
of development and their cost has been 
reduced to a reasonable figure, there 
will be other vears betore tull realiza 
tion of the value of the new method is 


heard by many peopl 


Carbon dioxide, often spoken ot by 
its chemical svmbol of CO, in its use 
as an extinguishing agent. is one of 
these new methods While new in 


comparison with other — fire-fighting 
material, it has been known tor many 
vears as being of value in extinguish 
ing a fire. Its use on an ever-growing 
scale has also years of experience be 
hind it, to the point that means of 
handling it have been perfected. Many 
industries are using CO, tor special 
fire hazards. Its application can be by 
hand, with hose or small portable ex 
tinguishers, or it can be installed as a 
system which can be put into operation 
to flood a room or vault. The flexi 
bility of its use is increasing yearly 
Through the pressure of the gas, CO, 
can close doors, shut down machinery, 
or sound alarms, ino addition to pro 
viding the necessary extinguishing me 
dium. In connection with thermo 
static systems, it can be made to op 
erate automatically, and because of 
the nature of the gas it is of great 


value on oil and electrical fires. 


The outstanding value of CO, in 
many cases is that no damage is done 
to materials which would otherwise be 
ruined if water had to be used 


Proper t y Sury CVs Needed 


Phere can be no question that thos 


in charge of many buildings con 
trolled by municipalities, Counties, and 
states, and also the federal government, 
should undertake a survey of the 
property under their care, not only to 
determine the probability of fire, and 


whether added fire protection should 
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BY provided, but also to determine the 
possible damage and whether special 
forms of fire protection should) not be 


called tor. 


Phe possible use of CO, is not tim 
ited to such things ay museums and art 
vallerics. Industry has proved its 
worth on fires ino many processes. Sim 
ilar application can and should be 
made in places controlled by the mu- 
nicipalities. Tf it has proved satistac- 
tory in hazardous processes in: privately 
owned airplane plants, why shouldn't 
it be considered in the hangars of the 
1.100 municipally owned — airports, 
where the same kind of hazards usual 
lv exist? 

Electrical hazards require am ex 
tinguishing agent which does not cause 
short circuits and dangerous and ex 
pensive electrical damage. At 500 City 
dieseLelectric plants there are fuel-oil 
tanks: in 500 steam-clectric generating 
plants there are coal bunkers: in 1,000 
city-owned generating stations there 
are turbines, alternators. generators, 
rotary copverters, electric bus bays; in 
2,000) Citv-owned distribution systems 
there are circuit’ breakers and trans- 
formers. \ transformer test) fire -in 
volving 4.150 gallons of transformer 
oil, burning for 81, minutes, was ex 
tinguished by CO, in 60 seconds. The 
vas is elective in winds up to 30 miles 
per hour, and can be used in’ great 


quantities where required 

Municipal ofhcials awho would like 
to have sufhcient information to judge 
the local possibilities for using a car 
bon-dioxide system to protect museums, 
historic buildings, paint shops, elec- 
other hazards, 
should ask THE AMERICAN CITy to 
see that the facts are sent them. There 
is Opportunity now to get acquainted 
with this system for post-war applica- 


trical machinery, o1 


tion. 





































About ... 


Master Meters 


For Small Town Water Supplies 


By Tlexnry W. Tayior 





HE scope of this article is lim- 

ited to the smaller munici- 

palities whose water systems 
have not been equipped with many 
of the accessories common to the 
larger plants. ‘This lack of equip- 
ment generally has arisen from the 
conditions under which the initial 
installation was constructed. 


Use in New Supply 


For example, a new gravity sup 
ply is installed in a municipality 
which has long managed without a 
community supply. Up to_ this 
time the use of water had been 
meager, due to its scarcity and the 
difhculty in obtaining it. The pri- 
vate well or spring had been used 
sparingly and the uses for water 
were confined to essential needs. 
The first reaction, after the new 
supply has been installed, is to en- 
courage the liberal use of water in 
view of the new and adequate 
source of supply which has just 
been developed. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of a gravity supply. 

At first, the old habits of conserv- 
ing water persist in spite of a sense 
of great confidence of the new sup- 
ply. As this reluctance wears down, 
new uses for water arise, such as 
lawn sprinkling, car washing, in- 
dustrial development, additional 
plumbing fixtures. Increased use, 
waste, and additional applications 
of water ultimately tax the source 
of supply, and suddenly a water 
shortage confronts the community 
which has considered that the water 
problem was solved for all time. 


Increase Not Recorded 


In the meantime no one_ has 
known or cared how «auch water 
was used. No master meter has re- 
corded the gradual increased con- 
sumption, increased leakage, new 


connections, new industrial use, ad 
ditional domestic use. ‘The only 


basis of comparison between the 


former conditions and those sud- 
denly developing is that formerly 





If one checks money from 
the bank, without any record 
ol the outgo, he generally 
linds his account’ embarrass- 
ingly low or overdrawn. The 
master meter is the check- 
stub forming a record of a 
hydraulic transaction and tells 
a community when it is spend- 
ing more than it has, indicates 
the existence of waste, leak- 
age, abnormal demands, and 
counsels on methods of re- 
duction. Some of the more 
prosaic necessities of personal 
existence may well be incor- 
porated into public planning 
and many olf the principles of 
personal success apply to com- 
munity well-being. 











the reservoir was full and now it is 
empty. 


Functions 


Phe functions of a master mete. 
that records the total use of water 
to a distributing system are many 
and varied and worthy of considera- 
tion. A few of these functions are 
reviewed in’ the following para 
graphs. 

The master meter indicates how 
much water is used per day, month, 
or year, and when it is used. It in- 
dicates the rate of increase in year- 
ly consumption and acts as a warn- 
ing signal that trouble lies ahead. 
It indicates that either the wate 
consumption must be reduced on 
that another capital expenditure 
must be made to increase the source 
of supply. 
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This meter, in conjunction with 
other data, also assists in the deter- 
mination of the average vield of the 
watershed. It shows how much has 
been used and, when supple mented 
by a knowledge of the reserve, oven 
flow, and evaporation, it plays its 
part in determining the total water 
shed run-off during good and bad 


VCars. 


( ny overs Leakage 


Lhe records of the metei depict 
the variations of flow during diffe 
ent hours of the day and during 
different seasons of the year. ‘The 
charts tell a storv of waste and of 
leakage in many cases. A large 
leak, still undetected in- frozen 
ground or gravelly soil, will pro 
duce an abnormal night flow. “The 
character of the night-flow curve 
will also suggest the probability of 
a combination of many small leaks 
or night waste from running on 
leaking plumbing fixtures. 

These records are invaluable to 
the engineer called upon to solve 
the water shortage problem when it 
arises. Without such records the 
problem is blind in many respects, 
and the same data, which possibly 
would have prevented the wate 
shortage, help to solve it. 


Aids in Water Treatment 


If treatment of water becomes 
necessary, the master meter is de 
manded to control the application 
of the chemicals so that it may be 
proportional to the flow of water 
at any time of the day or night. 


In many cases, a second meter on 
a looped system will assist in locat 
ing leakage, waste, and abnormal 
usage. This meter can be placed so 
that suitable valving will divert all 
water used by a half section of the 
community through this sub-maste: 
meter. Such an auxiliary mete 
will prove the existence or absence 
of the excess flow for which one is 
searching in one half of the area 
served. ‘This gives valuable infor 
mation in helping to isolate dith 
culties, and is one of the devices 
that can be used short of an actual 
hvdraulic study, 


Note.—Next month Mr. Taylor 
plans to outline some of the basi 
principles involved in the installa 
tion and use of gas engines in sew 
age treatment plants. 
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Lithographed on stone by Edward A. Wilson for U. S. Pipe & Fuuudry Co. 
The number-one job of our research technicians is developing * & 


processes by which we can make still more products. in addition to 


* 
cast iron pipe. necessary to the winning of the war. In so doing. cast Ihne) n 


we are fortunate in having our standard product at its peak of 


development. We manufacture cast iron pipe in accordance with the 
American Water Works Association specifications — American Gas 
\ssociation specifications — Federal Government Specification 


W. W.-P-42 ]—as well as in accordance with the Law of Design recently 
adopted by the American Standards Association. In addition. we U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY C@. 
are fully prepared to manufacture cast iron pipe in accordance General Offices: Burlington, N. 


Plants and Sales Offices througho 
the U. S. A. 


with specifications which may be written for specific conditions. 
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Cities Planning for Post-War 


Municipal Improvements—IV 


In the November and December 
issues of Tue American Corry, brief 
statements as to post-war planning 
were published from 96 cities of 
over 30,000 population. Subse- 
quently municipalities in the 25,000 
to 30,000 population groups were 
asked regarding their post-war pub- 
lic works, and replies were pub- 
lished in the January issue. Since 
that issue went to press, additional 
cities in this population group have 
furnished the information published 
on this and following pages. Here 
is the wording of the five questions 
and a summary of the replies in- 
cluded in the January and February 
installments (the replies from the 
larger cities having been sum- 
marized in the December issue): 


1. “Has your city begun to plan 
for post-war public works or other mu 
nicipal improvements to be undertaken 
when materials and manpower are 
avatlable?”’ 


It is significant that as against 101 
athrmative replies, only 15 Cities gave 
a negative answer to the first question. 

2. “If so, what are the principal 
types of projects contemplated in these 
plans? 


The replies indicate that the “shelt” 
of post-war public works includes prac- 
tically all forms of municipal improve 


ments. 


3. “By what department of the city 


government are such plans being 
made?” 
City Plan Commission alone 1 


City Plan Commission and other depart 
ments Se ae Oe ee 
Engineering Department alone 


; 

Engineering Department and other depart 
ments , ter aaa ery: in 
Public Works Department alone... 8 
All departments affected 20 
Water Department en ee 1 


Special Committee 2 
City Council ew , 1 
City Manager .. ‘ . Bae 
Legal Department 1 
Zoning Commission xe kay 1 
mbpey Sent BEARER... .. 6: ces ic areata 12 


j. “What responsibilities and pow 
ers does your City Planning Commis- 
sion have as to post-war planning? 


Advisory only be hoc een ie 19g 
Mapping program and for coordination i 
Power to approve o1 disapprove... ; ” 
Direct responsibility 

Citizens committee ; 
Master plan in operation 

No City Plan Commission 
No responsibilities o1 powers 
Reply left: blank 


tS bh 


~I Zur = Kw 


te “Is your city setting aside any 
reserves, in war bonds or otherwise, for 


post-war public works?” 


Yes vs 
No 65 
No legal provision " 
Reply lett) blank 1 


em 


Bakersfield, Cal. 
J. Hortenper, City Engineer 
Grade separation, storm drains, paving 
» Engineering Department 
}. Planning Commission must approve all 
proyects 


Bellingham, Wash. 
\. Ht. Howarp, Mayor 
Small park improvement project; bridges 
highway development’ program 
Park, Bridge, and Highway Departments 
}. Advisory only 
y No 


Beverly, Mass. 
Daxiet E. McLean, Mavor 
2. Extension of existing sewerage facilities; 
erection of school building; extensive 
developments at local airport, erection 
of hangars, etc.; road and sidewalk 
building; improvement of recreational 
facilities 
Engineering, Planning Board, and special 
committee appointed for that purpose 
j. An advisory commission only 
Attempting to build up reserves 


Boise, Idaho 
Austin A. WALKER, Mavor: 
2. Sewage-disposal plant 
;. No plans being made 
4. City Planning Commission not function 
ing 


5. No legal provision 


Central Falls, Rg: ti. 


RayMonp Z. Macomber, City Engineer: 
2. Reply left blank 
;. If anv later, by Engineer's Department 
1. None 
5. Not as vet 
Clinton, La. 
Harry Fk. Pant, Mayor: 
2. Reply left blank 
Zoning Commission 
4. Advisory 
5. No 


Elgin, Ill. 
Myron M. LEHMAN, Mayor: 

2. Iwo bridges, including grade separation 
widening and repaving one mile ot 
street; river wall, 3,100 feet long on 
both sides of Fox River; additional 
water-treatment facilities 

Public Works Department and Water 
Department 

{. None 

=. Yes 


Elmira, N.Y. 
Resstust. Geer, City Clerk: 


2 Street and = sewer repalrs and improve- 


ment 
». Engineering Department 
4. None 
4 Yes 
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Enid, Okla. 
Office of the City Clerk 


z. Reply lett blank 

Reply left: blank 
j. Reply lett blank 
5 No 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


CursreR HOLLAND, Mavor: 


z. Paving streets; erection ot auditorium 
and public buildings; completion of 


parks 
Public Affairs, two Commissioners, and 
Mavor 

j. Advisory only 

4) No 


Garlield, N. J. 


Josepm J. Novack, City Clerk 


2. Construction of city-owned incinerator 
development of playgrounds and parks 
Department of Public Works and Engi 
neering 
}. Recommending 
y No 


Highland Park, Mich. 


J. H. Moornousr, Superintendent, Department 
of Public Service 


2 Grade separations, street improvements 
sewers, Water system — improvements 
recreation, waste disposal 
Departments of Public Service, Water 
and Recreation 

}. No Planning Commission 

No 


Jackson, Mich. 
J. M. Birry, City Engineer 
2. Relief sewer construction; general pave 
ment reconstruction and re-surfacing 
public buildings; fire station recon 
struction, fire-alarm station; water main 
reinforcing; public hospital; nurses’ 
home 
City Engineering Department 
{. Approval of and suggestions for major 


street extensions and widening 
i No 


Kingston, N. Y. 
A. F. Hattinan, City Engineer: 

2. Sewers, swimming pools, grade-crossing 
elimination, school gymnasium, grade 
school, storm drains, airport 
Board of Public Works; Department of 
Engineering 

j. No City Planning Commission 
No 


La Crosse, Wiis. 


1. J. Katser, Comptroller: 

2. Bathing beach, branch library, audi 
torium and city hall, storm sewers 

;. Engineering Department 

}. Advisory only 

5. Not vet, but there seems to be. senti 
ment in favor of such action if income 
exceeds estimates 


Lewiston, Maine 


Lecun Leper, City Clerk 


2. Reply lett: blank 

3. Reply lett blank 

{. No Planning Commission; contemplat 
ing the appointment of one 

No 


’ 





“EVERY SNOW-STORM REMINDS 
ME HOW LUCKY WE ARE 
TO HAVE MATHEWS” 


It’s asking a lot of a hydrant to dig it out 
of a snow-drift in bitter weather, to open 
it easily and get a full head of pressure, 
to turn it off completely, and know it’s 
safe from freezing. But that’s what the 
Mathews Hydrant was designed for. 
That’s why it is equipped with a shield 
operating nut. That’s why its operating 
threads are in a dry sealed chamber. 
That’s why its drain valve is positive 
and automatic. That’s why it is equipped 
with a loose frost protection case so that 
frozen ground cannot heave at its elbow 





or main. 
Mathews Hydrants assure every pro- 
tection that fire hydrants can give—and 





they can be renewed, repaired, or ser- 





viced with no digging. 
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MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1803 


f 


MANUFACTURERS OF SAND SPUN PIPE (CENTRIFUGALLY 
CAST IN SAND MOLDS) AND R. D. WOOD GATE VALVES 
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Lorain, Ohio 
VAN WAGNEN, Mayor: 


Hiakry 


Sewage-disposal plant, incinerator, mod 
ernizing sewers and water tank; city 
hall; breakwater for vacht basin; ero 
sion control; fire stations; airport; rail 
road crossing elimination; improved 
Streets 

Engineering 

}. Cooperative 

;. By law we can have no reserves but we 

are now accumulating a large surplus 
inside the ten mill limitation for the 
issuance of bonds 


Department 


Marion, Ind. 
Fow arp Wert, Mayor 

2. Water purification, 
mains, and 
provements 
». Water Department; Street Department 

j. None, to date 
>. Setting aside cash in Water 


5 


extension ol water 


possibly some street im 


Department 


Marion, Ohio 


R. C. SNarF, Mavor: 
2 Street improvements and sewers 
» Citv Engineer 
}. Zoning 
, No 
Melrose, Mass. 
Cart A. RayMOnb, Mavyor: 


2. Not yet formulated 

; By Planning Department in cooperation 
with several other departments 

j. Lo investigate and recommend 

5. No 


Meridian, Miss. 
Joun C. Watts, City Engineer: 


z. None 
». None 
4. None 
5. No 


New London, Conn. 
KeNNeTH H. Howmes, City Engineer: 
2. New police station 
;. Public Works Department 
{. Planning Board has no power except in 
platting of lands and layout of streets 
5. No, not vet 


Newport, Ky. 
J. R. Kinsecra, City Engineer: 


2. Highways, streets, sewers (storm, sanitary 


combined), bridges, recreation facili 
ties, water-works improvements. Plant 


ing and beautification, following the 
construction of flood protection works 

3. Engineering Department 

j. No Planning Commission 

5. No. Cost of work to be paid by direct 
assessment, bond issue or, 
from current revenues 


In some Cases 


Ml . 
Norristown, Pa. 


M. P. Bowen, Secretary: 
2. None 
3. None 
{. None 
5. No 


Owensboro, Ky. 
J. C. Keecey, City Engineer: 
2. Street construction; sewer construction; 
swimming pool; municipal auditorium 
3. City Engineering Department 
j. Reply left blank 


» No 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Fart STEPHENS, Mayor: 
2. Street paving, sewer and water exten 
sions, incinerator, flood wall, sewage- 


disposal plant, park development, audi 
torlum 

». City Engineer's Office 

4. Io prepare plans and specifications for 
immediate use, when proper time ar- 
Tives 

5. No. Reducing present bonded debt as 

fast as possible 
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Pensac ola, I la. 
Grorce J. Roark, City Manager 
7voning 


stadium 


including 
center, 


z. Complete city plan, 
streets cOMMUnAITS 
public utilities, and recreation facilities 

Executive and technical staffs as well as 
a citizens’ planning group 

j. Full clhaiter authority 

5. Yes. Have an unused bonding capacity 

of about retire 
ment of outstanding bonded indebted 
ness during past 10° vears 


$2,000,000 caused by 


Richmond, Ind. 


Joun R. Britrex, Mayor 


2. Reply lett blank 
Reply lett blank 





1. None 
», Ne 

In the November and December 
1942 issues, Tue American City 


published the replies to these same 
live questions from cities of 
30,000 population. Since that time, 
two more cities in that population 


over 


group have submitted to us the fol- 


lowing answers: 





ew Haven, Conn. 


A 


Mayxarp Meyer, City Plan Engineer 
1. Yes 
2. Re-design and re- building of 


downtown area under a Master 
Plan; Capital Budget program 

» City planning commission 

4. Direct responsibility 

5. No. Bill requesting enabling leg 
islation being prepared 


Wilmington, Del. 


FE. W. Bartram, Secretary to Mavor: 


as. Yes 

2. Paving; 
park improvement 

4. Street and Sewer Department and 
Superintendent of Parks 

j. Recommending 

5 No 


sewers, playground and 











Riverside, Cal. 
Wanrer C. Davison, Mayor: 
z. Streets, storm 
plant, improvement of parks 
». Engineering Department 


sewers sewage- treatment 


}. None 
> wes 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
IL. B. Aycock, City Manager 


2. Street paving program to eliminate dirt 
streets in the city; enlarge drainage 
system and power plant capacity 

». City Engineer's staff 

j. Limited by the state laws which con 
trol the expenditures of public funds 

5. Bill pending in state legislature for this 
purpose 


Rome, N. q. 


GYLE STILLMAN, City Enginees 


z. Reply left blank 
» Reply left blank 


j. Mapping program 
5, No 


’ 
San Angelo, Texas 
Same O. Lawnon, City Manager: 


2. Sewers; install jail in City Hall; 
administration building and municipal 
airport; street paving 


erect 


». Citv Manager, Citv Engineer, and City 
Commission 

j. No City Planning Commission 

5. Yes. $12,000 street and bridge; $15,000 


paving funds; $26,000 in War Bonds 
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Sioux Falls, S. D. 


( M Mayon 


2 Street paving 
Cats 

j. None 

No 


Wiitittkip 


Engineers’ Department 


South Gate, Cal. 
Buxnxrtit, Mavor 
Streets, sidewalks 
tem, swiming pool 
Engineering Department 


r. 


extension Of water sys 


1. None 
>. Have created a Public Improvements 
Fund 
Superior, Wis. 
©. G. Hotway, Director of Public Works 


z. Paving, storm sewers, curbs, and gutters 

Department of Public Works 

}. Advisory only 

Paying up bonded indebiedness to be in 
better 
struction 


shape to handle post-war con 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Pui J. Martin, Jr., Acting City Manager 
2 Paving wate! works, sewe! extension 
public parks 
» City Engineer's Department 


j. Zoning of areas for public use 
5. No legal provision in city charter 


Tyler, Texas 


Wanter H. Knicur, Mayor 
2. Water-works improvement and fire sta 
tion 


Reply left blank 
Reply left blank 
;. Wes 


University City, Mo. 
Watrek HeimmpBurcuer, City Engineer 


2. Rubbish incinerator plant and sewers 
» Engineering Department 
4. Advisory 

7 No 


Wausau, Wis. 
HerBeR? Girsk, Mavor: 

2. Municipal Building, to centralize various 
city departments; bridge; schools; storm 
sewers 

;. Engineering Department, 
the State Planning Board 

4. None vet, but hope to have the Planning 

embodied in a special 
committee which will carry out the 
overall post-war planning. 

5. Not vet We have at present practically 
wiped out our temporary borrowing 


with aid of 


Commission 


W aterloo, la. 
Ratreu B. Suupprey, Mavor: 
z. Airport; storm sewers; city hall; addition 
tu sewage-disposal plant 


3. City Engineer's office 
{. None 
y No 


West Palm Beac h, Fla. 
PraNcis B. McGarry, City Manager: 

2. Sewage-disposal plant; public — build- 
ings; extension of sewers; better type 
of main highways; renewals of electric 
cable; street resurfacing; extension of 
Lake Side Drive 

3. City Manager and City Engineer 

j. Advisory with power to recommend to 

City Commission 
5. No. No authorization 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


City Manager 


\. GIDDINGs, JR., 

z. Water supply, sewers, streets, sidewalks, 
parks, central garage, and stores 

All departments will participate 


$. No City Planning Commisison 
5 No. Will be put into effect next fiscal 
vear 
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Soldiers 
Stop Fires 
FAST 


With These 


Famous 
Extinguishers ¥ 





War has multiplied the city’s fire fighting prob- 
lem INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are vour best 
solution. The Army and Navy both use INDIANS 


for fir in and about government areas bas 
pumping throws powertul, pressure stream 
Mir7 7 ie idjusts for spra Just the thing for in 
cendiary bomb control. Carry by handle or slung 
ym the back, allowing operator to move about 
uick itl t t t ’ t 

























UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE FIRE FIGHTER 


The U. S. Forest Service and 
Fire Departments use and endorse 
INDIANS. — Rust - proof tanks 
may be kept filled constantly 
ready for instant use. No inspec- 
tion necessary. Send for catalog 
and testimonials. Every fire helps 


the enemy. 


BE PREPARED! 





—_— 





D. B. SMITH & CO., 421 Main St., 


Pacific Coast Branch 


UTICA, N. Y. 


HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO. 


435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Pigs, Rabbits, Poultry, 


and Zoning Ordinances 


T° THE 
Cry: 
The 


whether 


Editor of (THe AMERICAN 

raised 
poultry, 
pigs, and small animals should be lifted 
and 
interest of the National Food Program. 
My personal opinion is that this should 


question has — been 


ordinance against 


in urban suburban areas in the 


be left up to the individual communi 
Ties. 

There certainly should be no objec 
tion to vegetable gardens.* At present 
these aflord both a patriotic and a 
practical incentive. The matter of 
raising poultry or small animals, how- 
ever, is a good deal more ticklish; and 
raising pigs in any large, inhabited 
community is definitely undesirable. 

Personally I would not like to see 
doing away with any zoning ordinances 
which protect health. In neighbor- 
hoods which have sufficient ground, 
and where the space between homes is 
big enough, the average neighbor 
would probably not object to a wartime 
hen house or rabbit hutch. It is pref- 
erable in such cases, however, to have 
the community agree to lifting the zon- 
ing ordinance temporarily as a war- 
time measure than to encourage any- 
one to violate the ordinance. It would 
be unwise to take any steps that might 
cause or increase neighborhood quar- 
rels. Unity is needed in the neighbor- 
hood and community as well as in the 
nation as a whole. 

The usual reason for zoning ordi- 
nances with regard to chickens is that 
some people object to the disturbance 
that comes from the cockerel’s crow- 
ing. It is now possible to buy pullets, 
separated from cockerels, from hatch- 
eries dealing in sexed chicks and pul- 
lets which do not have crowing ten- 
dencies. Zoning ordinances could be 
modified accordingly. 

When it comes to raising pigs, how- 
ever, numerous questions will arise. 
One of the important ones is feed. So 
long as we have feed enough, I believe 
that our commercial hog farmers will 
be able to produce any increase neces- 
sary. Promiscuous pig raising by urban 
people not familiar with the business 
would carry with it the possibility of 
hog epidemics. It might also offer 
human health hazards. Hog produc- 
tion is a commercial enterprise and can 
best be done on farms equipped for 
this purpose. 

Chere is, however, the possibility of 
encouraging conservation movements 
whereby communities would stress the 


saving of garbage. Such projects have 
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wide wartime 


There the conservation of all 


gained 
Britain. 


popularity in 


food particles has become a necessity. 
Such that 
cooperates to earn an allotment in a 
pig. 
ever, done on farms equipped tor that 


projects permit a family 


The actual pig-raising is, how 


purpose. I am merely suggesting this 


as an alternative to raising pigs in set 


tled communities. Ditlerent Communi 


ties would want to handle this kind of 
a project differently. 


M. LL. Wibtson, 


Director of Extension Work 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 

* Eoirorta, Norr.—See Dr. Wilson's article 
on “Victory Gardens in Cities and Suburban 
Areas,’ in the January issue of THr AMERICAN 
City, pages 66-68. This magazine invites let 
ters from municipal officials and planning com 
missions as to how far cities and suburbs are 
going, or should go, in permitting poultry o1 
small-stock raising in residence districts as a 
wartime measure 





W PB Consults Group of Mayors 


T THE invitation of War Produc 

tion Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson and Vice-Chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, a group of mayors and city 
managers met in Washington on Jan- 
uary 23 to discuss problems of munic- 
ipalities in maintaining essential facil- 
ities and services in wartime. Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia of New York City 
headed the delegation. 

The mayors requested that a single 
headquarters be maintained by the Wat 
Production Board to serve as a liaison 
agency and clearing through 
which municipal governments could 
conduct their day-to-day transactions 
with the various war agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

They pointed out that at the present 
time municipalities must deal with a 
considerable number of agencies han- 
dling such problems as water supply, 
fuel oil rationing, food, rubber, vehi- 
While recognizing that these 
problems are handled by several fed- 


house 


cles, ete. 


eral agencies, the mayors urged con 
sideration of the possibility that a cen- 
tral clearing house be established for 
their convenience through which they 
could have a single contact with all 
agencies. 

Mr. Nelson, Mr. Eberstadt, and 
Maury Maverick, Director of the Wat 
Production Board Governmental Divi- 
sion, represented the War Production 
Board at the conference. Others pres- 
ent in addition to Mayor LaGuardia 
were Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago: Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 
\ngeles; Mayor W. Cooper Green of 
Birmingham; City Manager Charles 
B. Borland of Norfolk; Superintendent 
of Supplies Francis Lang, representing 
the Mayor of Boston; L. J. Cook, di- 
rector of Purchases, New York City; 
Albert Pleydell, Commissioner of Pur- 
chases, New York City; and Harry R. 
Betters, Acting Executive Director of 
the United States Conference of May- 
ors, Washington, D. C. 





H. C. Rocers Dies. Epopy Vatve Executive 


OWARD C. ROGERS, 
vice-president of the 
Eddy Valve Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., died at the age 
of 81 on December 19 after 
an illness of six months. 
Mr. Rogers came to the 
Eddy Valve Co. in 1879. 
In 1888 he was elected vice- 
president of the company, 
which position he held for 
over fifty years. 

Along with his active in- 
dustrial career, Mr. Rogers 
found time to take a vigorous and im 
portant part in many important civic 
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H.C. Rogers 


enterprises. He served on 
the Lansingburg School 
Board for over .35 
and was president of the 
Board for 22 
served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Leonard Hospital and was 
also a member of the Board 


years, 


years. He 


of Trustees for the First 
Baptist Church of ‘Troy. 

Mr. Rogers is survived 
by two daughters, three 


sons, and seven grandchil- 
dren. He will be greatly missed in the 


community in which he lived 

















Dorr “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 
gets much of its pulling power from 
the tracks on which it runs. 


So in these days when every ounce 
of machine power counts for victory. 
youll want to give special care and 
attention to tracks. 


things you can do to prolong track 


There are many 


life. Here are some: 


3 Keep the rollers, 


brace bearings lubricated. This should 


idlers and diagonal 


be done more frequently if your tractor 
operates in mud or water. 

2. Keep the track tension correct, and the 
front idlers in alignment, so that wear 
will be evenly distributed. 


Building up track shoes with new grousers 






3. Don’t abuse the machine. A “Caterpillar” 


track-type Tractor is built to take a lot 
of punishment. but it will run longer 
and more efficiently if you avoid undue 
shocks and overloading. 


4. Go over the nuts and bolts periodically 
to be sure they're tight. Look — and 
li-ten —for signs of wear. 


When tracks are worn to the point of 


needing repair, your “Caterpillar” 
dealer's excellent service facilities are 


available night and day, ready to: 
1. Turn track pins and bushings. In some 
cases this will actually double track life. 


2. Cut off worn sprocket rims and weld on 
new rims. 





Cutting off a worn sprocket rim with acetylene torch 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 





3. Build up the rail side of worn track links, 


4. Build up worn rollers by welding. 

5. Weld new grousers on track shoes. 

6. Switch rollers, especially if your equip- 
ment puts extra load on the front, rear 
or one side of the tractor. 


All these types of track service save 
metal—vital in today’s war effort. You 
“Caterpillar” dealer is pledged to keep 
vour “Caterpillar” equipment working 
with the least possible expenditure of 
Call on him fo: 


counsel, service and repairs. and ask 


war-needed materials. 


him for a copy of the useful new book 
let, “Keep “em Working.” 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Traffie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Traflic Control & Facilitation Committee, Institute of Traflic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Merwyn A. Kraft, Chairman; Virden A. Rittgers, Vice-Chairman; David M. Baldwin, Martin E. Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edyar 
F. Copell, John E. Ee ker, Fred W. Fis« h, Emmett E. Kirwan, Foster M. Kunz, Alger F. Malo, Walter W. Matthew s, John R. Moriarty, 


Henry W. Osborne, I. S. Shattuck, Matthew C. 


Stelski, Richard Siver, John L. ‘Towers 





Making Transit Equipment Sweat 


HIS war is primarily a war of 


production of materials and 


transportation of men and ma 
terials .to the scenes of fighting—also 
workers between their homes and the 


war plants. Failure by transit opera- 


tors would mean fewer guns, shells, 


mines, tanks. ships, planes. 

While everyone knew that increased 
industrial activity due to the wat 
would increase employment and pay 
rolls, few foresaw the cutting of oil 
and gasoline supplies to the Atlantic 
And 


the shutting off of our 


Seaboard by submarine activity. 
who foresaw 
crude rubber? 


The 


dented 


result has been an unprece- 
tratlic, 


smallest in the larger cities where traf- 


increase In passenger 
fic and parking difhiculties constricted 
the use of automobiles by 
Had the city 


a large amount of suitable new equip- 


private 
workers. transit systems 
the situation would not 
the transit 


ment available, 
be so acute. But industry 
endured many years of deepest depres- 
sion, and even in 1940 gross revenue 
little Vehicle 
purchases were high in 1939, 1940, and 
1941, but 


was still a under 1931. 


street-cars, which are. su- 
perior for mass transportation, were in 
the minority. Also half of the large 
number of buses purchased had a seat 


ing capacity of less than gp». 

The industry finds itself in the po 
sition of having provided the means 
of “riding on rubber” to many who 
had become prejudiced against anti- 
quated street-cars, when the prospects 
are dark 
clamoring fon 


of continued rubber supply 


and when masses are 
transportation inp almost any kind of 


vehicle. 


Scheduling and Rehabilitation 
of Cars 


One obvious practice which is helpful 
is to lengthen the useful life of some 
of the 28,000,000 private automobiles 
by “group riding” and other schemes 
to increase the average load of private 
automobiles above the present value of 
less than two passengers. All these 
schemes for increasing automobile life 
will fall far short of their mark unless 
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By G. M. Woops 

Transportation Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

last Pittsburgh. Pa. 

they are protected against poor driv 
ing practices and extended week-end 
trips by “war-workers.” It doesn’t do 
much good to save 4o or 50 miles dur- 
ine the working davs only to drive 150 


4 


on Sunday. 


The transit industry with existing 


equipment must carry passengers at the 
rate of 22 billion per year. The prob 
lem is being attacked with vigor. Some 
of the steps are rehabilitating retired 
cars, purchasing second-hand cars pre 
from abandoned 


viously — released 


restoring = street-car service 


where tracks exist, improving sched- 


routes, 


uling and, in extreme need, purchasing 
of new cars. Other equally important 
steps rest with the communities them 
selves: staggering hours, reducing num- 
ber of stops, and giving mass-transpo1 
tation vehicles preference in trafhe reg- 
ulation. Whatever is done to facilitate 


the carrying of passengers on. street 
cars and buses avoids congestion and 
assists in the movement of private auto- 
mobiles. 


make 


street-cars 


The first suitable 


lor operation all 


step is lo 
available 
on the particular property. All elec 
trical and air-brake equipment, trucks, 
and other must be 


doors, apparatus 


thoroughly — overhauled. Thorough 
cleaning of the interior would be ap- 
Philadel- 
Elevated 
has reconditioned 59 rapid-transit and 
7o surface cars. The Baltimore Tran- 
sit Co., with 1942 revenues running 50 


preciated by the passengers. 


phia has done this. Boston 


per cent above 1941, has reconditioned 


many of its retired cars at $100 to 


51,000 per car. 


Second-l land Cars to War Centers 


One saving feature has been the re 
tired street-cars in the hands of second 
transit 
Ninety old elevated cars from 
New York were sent to Oakland, Cal., 
to haul shipyard workers; 56 


hand dealers or on the prop- 


erties. 


were 


@ February, 1943 


taken over by the War Department fot 
the Hlinois Terminal Railroad to haul 
war workers between Springfield and 


and a new ordinance plant. 


Decatun 
In all, 359 second-hand elevated cars 
are being returned to service. 

San Diego is using 20 cars) put 
chased second hand on a restored rail 
line for the exclusive use of employees 
of an aircratt plant. A total of 61 sec 
ond-hand cars have been purchased by 
the San Diego Electric Railway. The 
Georgia Power Co. has rebuilt’ 18) 1 
tired cars and is reconditioning 23 Cars 
purchased second hand, at from 52,000 
LO 4,500 per Car, 

Abandoned rail routes where tracks 
and pole lines were still available have 


been changed back to Car operation, 


freeing buses for added service. Provi 
dence restored car service on three 
routes. Portland, Oregon, restored 


street-car service to a route where the 
car tracks had previously been coy 


ered with “black-top.” 


“The Public Be Moved” 


number of standees 
More 


have to be short-routed and, as a result, 


Limitations on 


have been removed. cars will 


service to the outlying sections of lines 
Already the 


furnishing of both car and bus service 


will be greatly curtailed. 
on certain routes has been stopped and 


the buses used for new routes. 


List June the War Production Board 
approved the completion of cars on o1 
der for Philadelphia, Washington, Los 
Angeles, Toronto, Montreal, and Van 
couver. It is established that a prop 


erty which is not using its existing 
equipment to the best advantage will 
not have ODT help in obtaining new 
equipment. However, when all steps 
within the power of the property have 
been taken and still 
inadequate, it is believed that a com 
plete, forceful presentation of the case 


will not be unheeded. 


the facilities are 


Reduction in stops from eight per 
mile to six increases schedule speed 15 
Bus stopping points in New 
York City have been reduced from one 
blocks to one 


Louisville, 


per cent. 


every two four 


blocks. In 


every 


Youngstown, 
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ARE YOU TAKING 
FULL ADVANTAGE 
OF POMONA’S MANY 
CONSTRUCTION FEATURES? 


Pomona owners are doubly fortunate in these times 
because no other type pump can match Pomonas for 


high efficieney ... for adaptability to varying job 
requirements... for low maintenance and operating 
costs... and for all-around ability to handle virtually 


any pumping application encountered. 

Among the many construction features that) make 
Pomonas so uniformly efficient under a wide variety 
of operating conditions, the following are typical... 





VERTICAL DESIGN 

















Because Pomonas are vertical 
pumps they require a mini- 
mum of floor space... in fact, 
can be mounted directly over 
tanks, vats, or sumps. No costly 
foundations are needed, no 
need to disturb existing plant 
installations. In addition, they 
require no priming to start, se 
may be located in out-of-the- 
way places unsuited to other 
equipment or can be operated 
by remote control. No other 
pump is so easy to move 
from one job to another. 
Vo other pump operates 
with so little attention! 





Let your nearby Pomona dealer check over your 
installation and suggest ways you can make greater 
use of the many advanced construction features 
incorporated in your Pomona pump! 





POMONA 


Waler-Lubrticated 


PUMPS 


Ie 2 a ee ae no ne) 
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Indianapolis, and St. Lotus substan- 
tial reductions in the number of stops 
Nortolk has reduced 


stopping points 54 per cent. 


have been made. 


Traffic Regulation 


In some instances trafic signals at 


unimportant intersections are con 
trolled by approaching cars so that they 
always get a green light. his system 
may well be extended. 
traffic signals have been discontinued. 


Traffic officers recognize that the move- 


In other cases, 


ment of 50 passengers in a bus or car 
iy more important than that of two in 
a private automobile, and official rec- 
ognition of the fact would be of fur- 
ther assistance. 


Stagevered Hours Offer Most 
Effective Aid 


Of all methods, the most effective is 
staggered hours—but the most difficult 
Half the transit 


to apply correctly. 
cities are carried 


passengers in most 
during only four or five hours of the 
day. An increase of 50 per cent in ca- 
pacity should be obtained by a rea- 
sonable degree of staggering hours. 
Unfortunately, all applications of the 
staggered-hour plan have not been 
worked out thoroughly, and in some 
instances the peak actually increased. 
In other cases department stores, for 
example, would agree to certain hours 
and then one or more stores would 
back-slide. Purely voluntarily action 
may not be enough. 

As to procedure, the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers has reprinted “War 
Production Transport” from Traffic 
Engineering of April 1942. Part I of 
this pamphlet tells Why and How to 
Stagger Hours. It contains an outline 
of procedure for the correct staggering 
of hours under varied conditions. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has issued two pamphlets on 
“Staggered Hours.” The American 
Transit Association has published the 
procedure and the results of compre- 
hensive studies of staggered hours in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and in Philadel- 
phia. It is not enough to set different 
hours for various industries and busi- 
nesses and to trust to results. Each 
route must be studied. For example, 
two large establishments of different 
character may be located on the same 
route at such distance apart that the 
different hours selected for each would 
cause the two loads to coincide. 

There are numerous examples of in- 
dustries located in outlying sections 
with residential between them 
and the central business district. Hours 
should be so arranged that there is not 
a heavy demand for vehicles at the in 


areas 
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Number of passengers carried on a typical week-day by 30-minute intervals. 


dustrial plants at the same time there 
is a peak demand in the business dis- 
trict. 

The large isolated plant presents 
still another problem. Daily, empty 
cars or buses may be seen returning 
from carrying men to work and going 
to carry them home. If hours of chang- 
ing shifts were spaced some 15 minutes 
apart over an hour or more, these ve- 


hicles, except first and last periods, 


would be loaded in both directions. 
There has never been any question 
as to the fundamental economy of mass 
transportation Compared with private 
transportation. Economy never gov- 
erned, and the mass-transportation fa- 
cilities and capacity waned as a result 
of direct competition with private au- 
tomobiles. Now we have a problem 
which only pioneering thinking, trial 
and error, and hard work can lick. 





Getting Group Riding 
in West Allis, Wis. 


By C. L. BartmMan 
Administrator, War Transportation 


West Allis 


YOTH group-riding and staggered- 

hour plans have had to be cus- 

tom built to suit the community. 
In West Allis, Wis., for instance, we 
have endeavored to coordinate group 
riding so that workers residing in the 
same suburb or outlying town ride to 
gether whether or not they work at the 
same plant. 

Study of data furnished by coordi- 
nators in 35 local plants showed us 
where the workers lived—some of them 
50 to 60 miles away and coming in by 
automobiles. A map of the county was 
spotted with the numbers of all the 
workers, and an index shows the plant 
and department each works in and the 
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With this 
who live 


work. 
basic information, the men 
in West Bend, Watertown, Hartford, 
Burlington, Whitewater, Racine, or 
Cudahy can be brought together for 
group riding even though they do not 
work in the same plant. The average 
riders per car increased from 1.3 to 2.3. 
Driving to work in the same auto- 
mobile with three or four other people 
was considered scarcely respectable in 


time he starts for 


It seemed too 
Now, the 


[Transportation is 


the days before the war. 
much like bumming a ride. 
Office of Detense 
vigorously urging the adoption of this 
practice to save tire mileage. More- 
over, the Office of Price Administration 
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THIS STORM SEWER is fighting 


This and other storm sewers are 
doing an important job at home 


without the use of critical materials 


—thanks to ARMCO Emergency 


Wood Pipe. The metal it releases 
may even now be helping to save 
lives and shorten the war on a dis- 
tant fighting front. 

Yes, essential wartime drainage 
can be taken care of economically, 
efficiently and patriotically. The new 
design of Armco Emergency Pipe 
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requires no steel sheets and bands, 
wire mesh, metal reinforcing or other 
critical material. Skilled labor is not 
needed. The pipe is easy to handle 
and install. Also important now, 
ARMCO Pipe is light in weight and 
nestable, which often means up to 80 
per cent savings in transportation. 
Remember that Armco Corru- 
gated Metal Pipe is only on tempo- 
rary “leave of absence.” It will be 
back after the war with its flexible 


EMERGENCY 


strength, long lengths, tight joints 
and low installation costs. Mean- 
while, steel must not be used in any 
drainage structure unless engineering 
integrity demands it. For most of 
those wartime “must” jobs you'll find 
a highly practicable substitute in 
ARMCO Emergency Wood Pipe. 
Write us today for complete in- 
formation. Address: ARMCO Drain- 
age Products Association, 75 Curtis 


Street, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


PIPE 
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penmits the ordinary motorist to have 
in extra allowance of gasoline only if 
he belongs to a ride-sharing club on 
has made a sincere effort to join such 
i-club. \sia COMSCGUeHICe, more and 
more people are going in for group 
riding. 

Encouragement of group riding by 
ODT and OPA is theoretically con- 
fined to situations where workers have 
no convenient public transportation 
service available. As a practical mat 
ter, however, it is very difhcult to de 
fine “convenient,” and there is) no 
doubt that many group riding clubs 
are being organized in’ places where 
workers could, in reality, use public 
transportation without) undue hard 
ship. 

If this were happening in’ normal 
times, it might seriously injure the 
transit industry by diverting a substan- 
tial part of the trafic to private auto 
mobiles. Poday, however, the situa 
tion is different. The volume of tran 
sit riding has already grown to. such 
cChormous proportions that the trans 
port company faces a real problem in 
handling the increased trafic with its 
present equipment. Thus, the devel 
opment of group riding in private au- 
tomobiles is regarded as helpful rather 


than harmtul to the Lransportauion 
companies Ihe extent to which 
group riding can be developed has vet 


to be seen 


Fire Chiefs Sign 
Truck Pledge 


Me than 2.300) fire-departinent 
drivers, mechanics, and chiefs 
in 118 United States cities have signed 
the conservation “pledge” to abstain 
from track driving which is liable to 
result in accidental damage, excessive 
tire wear, o1 easoline waste, and to 
practice the best maintenance in order 
to avoid) premature mechanical fail 
ures. Here's how the plan works: 

Phe truck owne signs the pledg 
and presents it at any official U.S 
Druck Conservation Corps Station 
These stations are designated by red, 
white, and blue “Official Station” post 
ers and include the establishments ot 
truck manufacturers and dealers, tire 
dealers, oil companies, and service sta 
tions. The truck owner is given an 
emblem tor each of his trucks. 

The emblem is merely the symbol 
of the truck owner's moral responsi 


bility to prolor the life of everv ve 


oO 
12 


hicle under his control by tollowing 
certain specifre procedures ot modern 
AULOIMOTIVE Practice 

Cities are also recognizing driver re 
sponsibility by conducting in service 
courses for instructors of municipal 


motor-vehicle operators 


Taxi Law for 
Passengers Too 


ANI Passengers as well as then 

drivers must watch their ethics un 
der an ordinance just: passed by the 
Walla Walla. Wash., city council, ac- 
cording to the American Municipal As- 
sociation The law forbids drivers to 
take passengers “the long way,” under 
penalty of a S1o0o fine. Passengers, on 
the other hand, cannot refuse payment 
of legal fares, and if a prospective Cus 
tomer cancels his call after the cab ts 
dispatched, he is charged a fee any 
wav. Phe new ordinance establishes 
25 cents for the first half-mile and 10 
cents for each half mile therealter; 10 
cents fon keeping a driver waiting three 
minutes; and 10 cents apiece for extra 
passengers. Cabs from now on will be 
rationed in Walla Walla, one to every 


2.000 Inhabitants. 
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Nort HWESTERN ( NIVERSITY ] RAFFIC INSTITUTE 


This class consists of 20 police officers. Except fon the three felt hats. there is 


though the officers are from 11 different municipal police departments, six state departments, and the Republic of Panama 


detail they are: 





quite a similarity in the style of uniforms, 


In 


Front row, left to right: Lieut. Julio 1. Rovi, Republic of Panama; Patrolman George Paul, Flint, Mich.; Sgt. Herman D 


Koeller, Illinois State Highway Maintenance 


Police; Capt. John P. Quinn, Buffalo, N. 


Y.; Patrolman Carl F. Sanford, Jamestown, 


V. ¥.; Lieut. Robert E. Raleigh, acting director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute; Sgt. Roland J]. Schumacher, St. Louis, 


Mo.; Sgt. Emerson H. Westwick, Illinois 


State Highway Maintenance Police: 


Patrolman Francis P. Lowrey, Brookline, Mass.; 


Corp. William McKinley, New Jersey State Police; and Sgt. John A. Richardson, Portland, Ore. 


Back row: Gerold O’Connell, assistant director of training, Northwestern University Traffic Institute; 
Brecht, New York State Trooper; Patrolman Philip D. Batson, Seattle, 


Trooper Richard 1 


Wash.; Lieut. Darrel FE. Shaw, Ogden, Utah; Capt. Stuart 


41. Senneff, Florida Highway Patrol; Sgt. John D. Whittall, Washington State Patrol: Patrolman Howard §. Loraas, Duluth, Minn.: 
Sgt. Reinhold G. Apelt, Cleveland, O.; Private Harry Speer Shew, Delaware State Police; Patrolman Donald Murphy, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Corp. Nicholas T. Landers, New York State Trooper; and Gordon H. Sheebe, acting director of training, Northwestern Uni 


versity Traffic Institute 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Hishways—F loodlighting 





Dimout Painting to Make 
Streets Safer 


By Lewis VALentTINe 
Police Commissioner 
New York City 

HILFE New York City may look 

like a pretty dull place at night 
that dullnes represents about as close 
as ‘can get tO too per cent NOn-co 
operation with enemy submarine com 
manders. There is a dimout in New 
York. Because of it the trafic hazard 
has naturally increased. 

On receipt of the order for dimouts 
along the eastern seaboaid, the city 
started painting curbs and center lines 
on the main highways. Phe imme 
diate project, performed by WPA un 
der the direction of the engineering bu 
reau of the police department, covered 
300 miles, with an adidtional 60 miles 


, vet to be painted. 
“It provides a means for better visibility to individuals stepping on and off the 


ite cok ihn co Phe corner curbs are painted both 


top and side face in 1-toot lengths as 
indicated in the photographs, with 1 
foot unpainted spaces between I he 
curbs along the blocks on main arteries 
are similarly painted in 2-foot lengths 
with 2-foot unpainted spaces between 
On secondary arteries, the strips are 
j-foot. Four-inch center lines also are 
painted on these streets. 

Phe paint used contains an oleo 
resinous varnish-type vehicle | which 
helps it dry in 10 to 15 minutes. “Tests 
indicate that this white zone paint is 
ol a quality equal to the best zone 
paints, 

In dimout, and even in blackout, 

















these alternate white strips indicate the 
location of curbs and corners. We are 
of the opinion that this work is an im 
portant factor not only in the reduc 
tion of trafhe accidents, but also in the 
prevention of accidents to pedestrians, 
since it| provides a means for better 
visibility to individuals stepping on 
and off the sidewalk at the curb. 





Because of the increased number 
of troffic fatalities, which reached an 
all-time peak of 112 in December, 
Chief Magistrate Henry H. Curran 
asked all New York City magistrates 
to mete out punishment to speeders 
and red light jumpers with a harsh 
“The corner curbs are painted both top and side face in one-foot lengths, with hand starting February 1, 1945. 

one-foot unpainted spaces between.” 
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HELP YOUR CITY TO 


AID. YOUR COUNTRY 


For every person fatally injured in industry 





7 skilled workers are killed on the highways. 


60% OF THESE ACCIDENTS HAPPEN AT NIGHT 
| 








HESE are the statistics of recent years. What 

will tomorrow’s records show? Industry is working 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and many workers must 
travel between home and their work in the dark hours, 
often commuting from miles away. Roads that yester- 
day were mere byways today are highways, with peak- 
load congestion at shift hours. Cars are no longer 
merely for convenient transportation— they have be- 
come like plant-floor dollies, funneling the vital- 
ly needed war workers into the assembly lines of 
democracy-at-war. And every accident caused 
|by lack of visibility—because it could be 
|jprevented—becomes a form of sabotage. 
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| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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waat YOU 
CAN DO ABOUT IT 


] Make an analysis of accidents 
and traffic flow to determine the zones in 
which night accidents habitually occur. 
For an accurate, comprehensive picture, 
spot these accident zones on a large map 
of the area involved. 


2 Analyze this zone data to determine 
to what extent the accidents are caused 
by 3-shifts-a-day, war-plant traffic. If 
there is evidence of such relationship, 
your city should make sure—through 
adequate lighting—that these war plants 
will have swift, safe night transportation 
for war workers and war materials. 


3 In re-planning your lighting system, 
there are three possibilities: (1) Equip- 
ment can be moved from relatively unim- 
portant locations to the zones where 
lighting is most vital. (2) Your present 
system can be modernized. (3) You may 
install new equipment. 


4 Prepare detailed plans for your pro- 
posed lighting improvements. The new 
IES code gives complete recommendoa- 
tions. 


5 It it is necessary to purchase equip- 
ment, prepare a comprehensive report o! 
your plans and their relation to the wo 
effort—and submit it to WPB. With th 
proper priority, you will have littl: 
difficulty in obtaining the equipment yo: 
need. 


For further information and help wit 
your lighting program we suggest the 
you see the lighting specialist in the near 
est G-E office. If your city is in a dim-ou 
area, the G-E specialist (with his know! 
edge of special equipment and methods 
can help you with your particular prob 
lems. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y 
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FRICIAL 
giving details of motor-vehicle 
fatalities in the first three 
months of 1942 have just been issued 


provisional — figures 


by the Bureau of the Census. The 
5-513 deaths represent a rate of 20.7 
per 100,000, or about the combined 
rates for hernia and cirrhosis of the 
liver. The Bureau expects that final 
figures will put the motor-vehicle death 
rate at 27 per 100,000, or about even 
with that of broncho-pneumonia. The 
following facts are contained in the re 
port: 


\y might be expected, most of the 
trafhic-accident fatalities in large cities 
involved pedestrians. In the first quar- 
ters of 1941 and 1942, 75 per cent of 
the motor-vehicle accident deaths in 
cities with populations of 100,000. on 
more occurred among pedestrians. For 
smaller cities, the percentage of pe- 
destrian deaths was less, but even in 
cities with 2,500 to 10,000 population, 
5! per cent of the motor-vehicle traf- 
fu-accident fatalities were pedestrian 
deaths. 


One of the important factors in such 
fatalities is the time of the accident. 
In the first quarter of 1942, 61.1 per 
cent of the motor-vehicle traflic-acci 
dent fatalities occurred between 6 P.M. 
and 6 A.M. and 38.9 per cent occurred 
during the remaining 12 hours of the 
day. The data show that almost twice 
as many pedestrians were killed as a 
result of accidents at might (1,299) as 
from accidents during the daylight 
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‘Tests indicate that this white zone paint ts of a quality equal to the best zone paint. 


We are of the opinion that this work ts an important factor not only in the reduction 


of traffic accidents, but also in the pre 
Commissioner Valentine, New York City 


vention of accidents to pedestrians.’ —Police 
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Six out of Ten Die at Ni 





in Traffie Accidents 


hours (657). On a percentage basis. 
ithe night accidents accounted tor 66.4 
per cent of the pedestrian deaths and 
the day accidents, 33.6 per cent. Fon 
non-pedestrians, 57.8 per cent of the 
fatalities occurred in’ traffic accidents 
at night and 42.2 per cent between 6 
A.M. and 6 P.M. 

The fatalities resulting from dav and 
night motor-vehicle trafic accidents 
vary somewhat, depending on the pop 
ulation of the place of accident. As 
mav be seen from the table, the larg 
est proportion of the fatalities at night 
occurred in cities with populations be 
tween 25.000 and 100,000 and the 
smallest percentage in rural areas. 

The percentage of night fatalities 
by divisions ranged from 52.8 per cent 
in the New England States to 63.9 per 
cent in the West South Central States. 


Comparable figures for the other geo 
graphic divisions are as follows: Mid 
dle Atlantic States, 63.3 per cent; East 
North Central States, 61.1 per cent; 
West North Central States, 61.0 per 
cent; South Atlantic States, 63.4 pet 
cent; East South Central States, 57.5 
per cent; Mountain States, 53.7 per 
cent; and the Pacific States, 61.5 per 
cent, 


PER CENT DISERIBU TION OF TRAFFIC 
FATALITIES BY PLACE AND TIME 
Day Night 


6AM. 6PM 
Lotal 6P.M. 6AM 


Reporting States 100.0 8G 61.1 
Cities of 
100,000) OY MOTE 100.0 t5-3 04.7 
25,.000- 100 000 100.0 42.8 b7 
10,000- 25,000 100.0 7.1 62.9 
2.500- 10,000 1OoLuo 44.5 05.2 
» P -o 
Rural 100.0 j1.2 8.8 





Berrer Light on Workers Roaps 


r is natural to expect a 50 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents when 
there are only half the number of cars 
in operation that there were a year 
ago. But in many of the busiest indus 
trial localities this is not happening at 
the present time. 

While it is difficult to obtain equip- 
ment to fight the rising trend of night 
accidents, ofhicials are not wholly averse 
to releasing materials for street light 
ing when the need tor it is clearly dem 
onstrated. Places where night trathe is 
heavy because of the transportation of 
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Wal workers or military personne] 
should be especially watched. We are 
confident that the government will pro 
vide relief for such areas, even though 
it means the transfer of lighting equip 
ment from sections where the need for 
this equipment is not so great. The 
important thing right now is to protect 
the millions who are actively winning 
the war, whether thev wear overalls o1 
uniforms. 
\. F. Dickerson, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Street 


and Highway Lighting Satetv Bureau 
New York 














Give Your Town a 
New Lease on Light 





...WHEN PEACE COMES 


HEN war ends and the lights go on 

again all over the world, will your 
town be left in the dark because of inade- 
quate facilities ? 


Not if you plan NOW. 


Even though most street and highway 
lighting projects are being held in abey- 
ance because of the war, you can still 
insure a bright future for your community 
by mapping out a comprehensive street 
lighting program that will be ready to put 
into action the minute you need it. 


Municipal officials of many large Amer- 
ican cities are already doing this—others 
indicate they will begin soon. They realize 


that adequate, properly designed street 
lighting can do more than any other one 
thing to protect urban residents after dark. 
They know, too, that light reduces traffic 
accidents, helps business. 

Should you decide to follow the lead 
of these far-sighted men, you are invited 
to take advantage of Union Metal's 36 
years’ experience in the design and con- 
struction of street lighting standards. For, 
although our production facilities are now 
entirely devoted to the war effort, our 
engineers have a practical knowledge of 
the problems you face and can prove of 
invaluable assistance to you now in plan- 
ning the future. 


The UNION METAL 


Manufacturing Company 
SANTON, OHIO 
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After a Year 


Black, 


of Outs - - 


Dim, Brown 





OME of the knowledge and some 
of the results gained from a 

year’s experience with passive de 
fense lighting were summed up by four 
authorities under the direction ol 
Samuel Hibben of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division at a conference sym 
posium on defense lighting at the Na- 
tional” Technical Meeting of — the 
American Institute of Electrical Enet- 
neers on January 26. 

The first speaker was Pom P. 
Walker. President, Council of — Elec 
trical Operating Companies, Washing 
ton, D. C.. who interpreted the elec- 
trical industry's reaction to blackouts, 
dimouts, and brownouts. This reac- 
tion has been thoroughly cooperative 
despite the fact that the blackout is 
actually a service interruption, the 
mortal enemy of the electrical indus- 
try whose creed is continuity of ser- 
vice. Laymen can hardly appreciate 
the shock to service which could re- 
sult from suddenly dumping 60 to 70 
per cent of a system’s electrical load, 
unless competent preparations had 
been made to sustain the sudden loss 
of load and also to take care of an 
equally sudden return to go per cent 
ot the former load when the blackout 
is over. 

For years the people of this country 
have been learning and applying the 
lessons of better illumination. Experi- 
ence has proved that it raises school 
grades, saves eyes, beautifies the home, 
makes the cities safer, and increases pro- 
duction. Conversely, the blackout has 
been shown to lower production. 

Emphasizing the readiness of the 
power Companies to accept necessary 
losses in revenues, Mr. Walker never- 
theless questioned the necessity of dim- 
ing out cities to minimize “beacon ef- 
fect” or make bombing more difhcult. 

Extending the dimout to many more 
cities, or making dimout nationwide, 
will certainly increase the injuries and 
fatalities of trafhce accidents in  accor- 
dance with present experience in many 
of the darkened cities of coastal states. 
Another unfavorable result is the de- 
pressive effect on civilian morale, said 
to be the most dreaded of all war dis- 
comforts in’ England. Night sports 
events cannot be held; production 
falls; and the volume of business is re- 
duced. The direct monetary loss to 
the power industry is reflected in the 
electrical revenue decline of $500,000 
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per month in the New York area and 
a comparable reduction on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Walker made the impor 
tant statement that there is no lack of 
electrical capacity in the United States 
today for civilian use. ‘The energy is 
available and generating Capacity can 
not be hoarded. On the other hand 
idle equipment does save wean and teat 


and tuel. 


“Brownouts” 


The purpose of the brownout is to 
save fuel and transportation needed 
to carry fuel, and to assist in the main- 
tenance of electrical equipment where 
man-power is insufficient. Should it be 
decided to make the brownout nation- 
wide, answers to a number of ques- 
worked out. Should 
stringently con- 


tions must be 
electrical power be 
served, in the coal, oil and water-powe) 
regions? The measure would reduce 
electrical revenues by $100,000,000, and 
costly changes would have to be made, 
for instance in the street-lighting sys- 
tems. As a silver lining to brownouts, 
dimouts, and blackouts, Mr. Walker 
foresees a national surge to better out- 
door and indoor lighting after the war. 
In closing, he pointed out that while 
he can recall no song which trills 
“When I grow too old to dream, I can 
buy a can of cream,” there is real in- 
spiration in the current “When the 
Lights Go on Again All Over the 
World.” 

Wartime control of lighting for pas- 
sive defense was discussed by Captain 
George J. Stockley, in the absence of 
Lt. Colonel B. W. Beers, Executive 
Othcer Operating and Training Divi- 
sion, Headquarters Second — Service 
Command, New York. While the dim- 


out iy unpopular in the 16 states of the 
command, Captain 


1, 


eastern defense 
Stockley said that before 


there was enough shore light 30 miles 


dimout 


out to sea to permit the reading of 
hewspapers on the bridge of a ship 
and to silhouette every ship in the con 
vov. U-boats flocked to the killa \ 


German prisoner reported that on one 


o 
Ww, 


occasion lis submarine came to the sur- 
face and its commander looked at the 
convoy, and ordered that when a cer 
tain patch of shore lights was obscured, 
to shoot, and then went to bed. Out 
at sea, on the other hand, with only a 
blue light under the bows of cach ship, 
none of the vessels could be seen, and 
with difhculty even on a moonlight 
night. Phe reasons for the unpopular 
ity of the dimout in order of frequency 
of complaints, are the loss of business, 
whose volume varies directly with the 
amount of light; loss of life through 
driving with too little light; and plain 
annoyance. 

An extra value of the dimout is that 
it permits blackouts to be obtained 
more quickly than from a normal light- 
ing condition. Captain Stockley rec- 
ommended that factories and homes be 
provided with blackout curtains, which 
has not been done. 

Following a lively talk by Major R. 
P. Breckenridge, Corps of Engineers, 
Camouflage Branch, U.S. Army, Fort 
Belvoir, Va., on modern methods of 
camouflage, the price in pedestrian 
and driver lives due to reduced visi 
bility on the streets at night was shown 
statistically by Richard E. 
Chairman, Dimout Consulting Com- 
mittee, State Defense Council, Conn. 
During the last 10 years, the life-saving 


Simpson, 


values of adequate street lighting gath- 
ered practical — public 
There was no gainsaying the betore 
and-after trafhic accident statistics pains- 
takingly developed in Harttord, Bridge- 
port, and New Haven during the last 
five years. Wherever poorly lighted 
streets were adequately lighted, acci- 
dents invariably declined. The full 
report of Mr. Simpson’s important pa- 
per will be published here in the March 
issue Of THE AMERICAN City. 


recognition. 





CoNnFuSION TO ENEMIES 


IG cities like Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 

New York cannot be concealed by 
blackouts, as moonlight and geography 
reveal identifying characteristics. 

“Take the city of Chicago,” said a 
Chicago man in the discussion following 
the symposium on defense lighting at the 
recent meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. ‘Though not on 
the coast, Chicago can be located by the 
bend in Lake Michigan. In an effort to 
make Chicago safer from bombing it was 
decided to eliminate such direction find- 
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ers as diagonal streets, advertising signs, 
and park lighting. Residential lighting 
was left unchanged as two miles up it was 
merely a haze giving no information. On 
the other hand, the blacked out areas be 
came direction finders. Washington Park 
and Soldiers Field were obvious in their 
somberness. The solution appeared to 
be to duplicate these dark areas at one 
or more locations so that which was 
which would not be too clear to the avia 
tor looking for objectives and not inter 
ested in) promiscuous bombings.” 
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No trace of scale or corrosion after 


| [9 MOQNIWS USES 





P IN MINNESOTA, a Municipal Water and Light 

Plant* installed a Graver Hot Process Water Softener 
to treat their boiler feed-water. Their boilers supply 
steam to drive the turbines which generate power for 
the city lights and steam to heat the business district 
of the town. And they are the source of power for the 
pumps which supply the city water. 















alled ino The exacting demands on this boiler plant are con- 
insta ° : . 
Process Water ae softens boiler tinuous. Nevertheless, a thorough examination of the 

Graver Hot Fro ahenor and Light H. P. water . | | 
A esota Municipal nd 3 Kidwell whey gen boilers after 14 months of use revealed that there was 
Minne Riley a" essure ° ° 
feed water ~ ae at 400 Ibs. Prev ind 500,000 no trace of scale or corrosion in the system. 
tube eens. oan of steam he “ grains is reduce 

. f 11 to Mi. 2 

ate 2 Ho anaes ree Y i Briefly, Here Are The Facts 

























@ Water supply tests 11 grains hardness in 
Summer and 22 grains in Winter. 


@ Graver Hot Process Water Softener re- 
duces this to approximately .4 of a grain 
the year around. 


@ There is no trace of scale or corrosion. 


@ Water treating costs materially reduced. 


This is just another example of the efficiency and 
economy of the Graver Hot Process Water Softener, 
and it is typical of the service this equipment is 
delivering in hundreds of plants all over the country. 
If you have a specific water conditioning problem, 
consult Graver. There’s no obligation. 


You'll Want This Bulletin 


Our new bulletin, No. 314, gives complete details 
about Graver Hot Process Water Softeners and 
includes flow charts, tables, and other valuable 
data. Write for your copy today. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


4809-35 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 


NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 











*Name on request 


| HOT PROCESS WATER SOFTENERS 
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City Manager 
Appointments 


H. W. Bo.uincer, borough foreman, has 
been appointed acting manage of Carl- 
isle, Pa., to serve while Grorce P. SEA 
RIGHT is Captain in the U.S. Corps of En 
gineers. 

Ropert J. Cooper, former director of 
purchase and supply, has been appointed 
city manager of New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Paut A. BANKSON. 


Joun N. Epy, former manager of Berke- 
ley, Flint, Dallas, and ‘Toledo, and as- 
sistant commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, has been appointed 
first city manager of Houston, Tex. 

Lioyp Jay, city clerk of Guthrie, Okla., 
has been appointed city manager of that 
city to hold office until after the May elec- 
tions. He succeeds JOHN HAMILL, who 
had served as manager from 1935 until 
his death in November. 

Bion F. Jose, manager of Rumford, 
Maine, from 1927-1932 and from = 1934- 
1936, has been appointed town manager 
of Milo, Maine, to take over the duties of 
Davip STEVENS, who resigned to become 
state tax assessor. 


Evererr B. Lane, city manager of 
Marysville, Mich., has been appointed 
manager of Grosse Pointe Park, succeed- 
ing F. L. Srreep, who resigned to take 
over a war assignment in Detroit. 

Vait O. Leacu, engineer of the Vermont 
State Highway Department, was ap- 
pointed town manager of Windsor, Vt., to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
RALPH BURNHAM. 

Herpert C. Lecce, former member of 
the board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
County, has been appointed city manager 
of Long Beach, Cal. He succeeds Cari 
ERICKSON. 

Don C. McMILLAN, city manager of 
Ventura, Cal., since November 1934, has 
been appointed city manager of Alameda. 

HerRBERt P. ORLAND, an assistant area 
engineer for the U. S. Engineers, has been 
appointed municipal manager of North- 


field, Vt., to succeed PERRY Hobbs, who 
resigned to enter military service. 

CHARLES R. SCHWANENBERG, City man- 
aver of Alameda, Cal. for the past six 
years, has been appointed city manage) 
of Oakland, Cal. He succeeds JOHN F. 
HAssLER who was appointed state directo1 
of finance by the new governor-elect of 
California. 

Vance VAN Riper, city clerk of Bakers 
field, Cal., is taking over managerial duties 
while CLaupr E. Peavy is on leave to serve 
as Lieutenant in the Naval Coast Guard 
Service. 

D. Bryan Witter, councilman, has 
been named acting manager of Laramie, 
Wyo., to serve until a permanent appoint- 
ment is made. 

Roy WINtERs, Cily assessor has been 
named acting city manager of Muskegon, 
Mich., while Caprain Grorce F. Lippi 
is on leave serving as assistant post util- 
its Officer at Fort Sheridan, Il. 


W. R. Wooppury, city manager of Har- 
risonburg since 1939 and manager of 
Altavista from 1936-39, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Williamsburg, 
Va. He succeeds A. L. MeEtseL, who re- 
signed to enter private business. 

CLARENCE E, RIDLEy, 
Executive Director, International City 
Managers’ Association. 





' ‘ 
Narrow Margins to Con- 
serve Paper for Wartime 

T 
Needs 

The Wafr, and not a sudden spasm 
of economy by the publishers, is the 
cause of the slender margins which 
make this issue of THe American 
City less attractive than heretofore. 

Under rulings from Washington, a 
10 per cent reduction in paper con- 
sumption is imposed on periodicals. 
Instead of reducing the circulation of 
Tue American City, it has seemed 
advisable to make much of the obli- 
gatory saving by trimming the maga- 
zine to a somewhat smaller page 
size. 

It is hoped that when the war has 
ended in victory, the more spacious 
appearance of Tue American City 
can be resumed. 














The Municipal Bond Market 


Some recent sales of new issues as reported in January issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 


$145,000 Wichita, Kans., Refunding 
120,000 New Rochelle, N. Y., Funding 
350,000 Onondaga Co., N. Y., Home Relief 


500,000 Nashville, Tenn., Extension of Airport. 


400,000 Erie, Pa., Funding 


2,800,000 Minneapolis, Minn., Refunding, and 


Public Relicf........<. cucane eae 
172,000 Bloomfield, N. J., Improvement 
340,000 South St. Paul, Minn., Refunding 
135,000 Mitchell, S. D., Water Works 
1,029,000 Kenosha Co., Wis., Refunding 
joo,000 §6‘Troy, N. Y., Refunding 
115,000 White Plains, N. Y., Refunding 


675,000 East Chicago, Ind., Sanitary  Dist., 


Sewage Disposal Plant 


166,000 Toledo, Ohio, First Mortgage Water 


Works Revenue Some ord 
109,000 West Orange, N. J., Refunding 


110,000 Vanceburg, Ky., Electric Light, Heat 


and Power Revenue Refunding 


339,000 Phoenix, Ariz., Refunding, Refunding 


Water, and Sewer 


Rate (%) Term (Years ) Basis (% ) 


1.16 5.33 Avg 1.05 
1.10 1-4 Ser 1.08 
1.20 5.85 Avg 1.18 
1.25 12 Avg 1.244 
1.5 1-16 Ser 1.35 
1.40 1-10 Set 1.354 
1.40 5.75 Avg 1.37 
2 13.160 Avg 1.48 
1.75 11.75 Avg 1.57 
1.60 4.5 Avg 1.59 
1.70 6.85 Ave 1.680 
1.80 13.5 Ave. 1.792 
2 2.26 Ser 1.SG 
2.5 14 z8 Opt. Prem 1.3q 
2.25 15.66 Avg 2.15 
3.5 +.5-10.5 O.-A., Prem. 2.91 
> 2 10 Avg »& 2 
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War Plant Machinery 
Leased by Federal Gov't 
Not Taxable Locally 


NLESS they can persuade Congress 

to change the present law, local 
governments will have no power to tax 
war plant machinery leased by the fed- 
eral government to private corpo 
rations. Such was the precedent set 
this week when Common Pleas Judge 
Henry Ellenbogen handed down his 
ruling in the Mesta Machine Co. case 
at Pittsburgh. 

The court’s decision puts a crimp in 
\llegheny County’s (Pittsburgh) plan 
to collect taxes from Mesta on $618,000 
worth of equipment leased from the 
government for an ordnance plant al 
West Homestead, Pa. It also estab- 
lishes a precedent which may put sev 
eral billion dollars worth of war plant 
facilities beyond the reach of local 
governments throughout the country 
Unless the case is reversed on appeal, 
municpalities will have to look to Con- 
gress, not to the courts, for the right to 
go after such enticing revenues. 

In upholding the government's argu 
ment, the court applied the rule set up 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Act. This permits municipalities to tax 
real estate owned by a government cor- 
poration but exempts all machinery 
owned by the federal government. 


From Business Week tor January 24, 1943 





Where Private and 
Public Housing Meet 


OINTS of contention between the pri 

vate building industry and public 
housing organizations were reviewed by 
the Urban Land Institute at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., January 29. 
\ cooperative attitude between the two 
groups, it was agreed, can assist in pro 
viding each its proper field of activity. 

In a formal resolution it was recom 
mended that “ail public housing shall 
house first the very lowest income group 
and shall work upward until the ceiling 
of public housing becomes the floor of 
the lowest level reached by private enter- 
prise.” 

The Board of Trustees of the Institute 
also voted in favor of “the establishment 
of a Federal Urban Land Commission, to 
be provided with the funds and powers 
(A) to extend grants to cities for the 
purpose of preparing master plans for 
metropolitan areas, with detailed plans for 
the redevelopment of blighted areas, and 
(B) to extend credits to local land com- 
missions for the purpose of acquiring land 
in blighted areas for redevelopment by 
private enterprise, as well as for public 
uses, 

Hugh Potter, developer of the famous 
River Oaks section of Houston, ‘Texas, 
was elected president. Three new mem- 
bers were added to the Board of Trustees: 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, Albert Green 
field, and Guy Greer. 
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BUFFALO-MADE 
NIAGARA 


WATER METERS 


METER VALUES PROVED 
BY WARTIME CONDITIONS 


A year ago some people were asking, "Is the 
continued manufacture of water meters necessary 
during the war?" After investigation, the War 
Production Board said, "“Yes,—but conserve cop- 


per.” 


Since then, meters have helped stretch water 
supplies further, have minimized shortages. And in 
a great number of cities, these iron-case meters 
are proving to be more than a wartime expedient. 
They rate consideration as a permanent feature 
along with other equipment such as valves and 
hydrants that have cast iron bodies and bronze 
works. 


The success of cast iron meters is especially good 
where waterworks use the standard cast iron meter 
—the Niagara. For 50 years it has been continu- 
ously and successfully built with galvanized cast iron 
casing. Wartime limitations have not changed any 
essential features nor cheapened its quality. 


If you actually should use bronze case meters, 
your Niagara Meters can be economically converted 
after the war by changing the casings to cast 
bronze, for working parts are fully interchangeable. 


BUFFALO 
METER: COMPANY 


2902 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fences provide 
continuous, unfailing protection for reservoirs, waterworks 
and sewage disposal plants against unwarranted trespass 
Don’t delay . . . surround your property with a Stewart 
Fence NOW! Wire, write or phone Hemlock 1985, or call 
in the Stewart representative located in your vicinity 
Sales and erection offices in all principal cities. 


THE STEWART 


IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
921 STEWART BLOCK 


CINCINNATI OHIO 





Catalog !-4l 
giving full de- 
tails will be 
sent on request. 











CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 
A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES 


Manistee single-stage, double-suction pumps, 
75-20,000 g.p.m. capacity 

Manistee multi-stage pumps, 50-3500 g.p.m. 
capacity with heads up to 1600 feet 


Write for Bulletins 


MANISTEE IRON WORKS CO. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 

















THAW CULVERTS AND 
HYDRANTS WITH AN 
AEROIL 
NO. 98 PORTABLE 
STEAM THAWER 


A hand “> Sion? with « 
torch. 











pecial Cebort Nozzle 

“#} gf Send for 
qrInTER CATALOG No. 234A 

including Concrete Heaters, 

Portable Coil Water Heaters, Thawing Torches, 


« * 
For ASPHALT Airport and Road Construction and Maintenance, send for 
new AEROIL CATALOG NO. 240A—Asphalt Kettles, Cut-back and Emul- 
sion Sprayers, Lead Furnaces, Asphalt Tools, etc. 





round Thawers, etc. 





Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. West New York, N. J. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationat Instirute or Municipat Law Orricers, Wasuincton, D. C. 


Cuartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director 





Assessments—Disregard of Notice 


Bars Claim 


Where city gave notice of hearing on assess- 
nents to property owner under its home-rule 
harter, which met statute requirements, prop- 
erty owner who ignored the notice could not 
iter Gaim that assessments were unfair. Kidd 
vy. City of Big Spring, 164 S. W. (2d) 727 

Tex. Civ. App. Sept. 18, 1942). 


Assessments—Refund of by City 


Where vendor sold realty to purchaser for 
cash and a mortgage to cover the difference 
between the agreed price and the cash pay 
ment, less unpaid taxes and assessments, the 
city must refund wrongfully paid assessments 
to the purchaser rather than the vendor as 
the purchaser had paid the sewer assessments 
Lahey v. Trachman, 130 Fed. (2d) 748 
U. 8. C. C. A. end, Aug. 19, 1942). 


Bonds—Assessments Applied to 
Outstanding Bonds 


Assessments collected to pay special assess- 
ment bonds must be applied pro rata on the 
balance remaining unpaid on _ outstanding 
bonds rather than on all bonds. How and Co. 
v. City of Chicago, Chicago Flower Growers, 
Inc. v. Same, 44 N. E. (2d) 329 (Ill. App. 
Oct. 26, 1942). 


Condemnation—Taxes—lInterest and 
Penalties on Land Acquired by the 
United States 


Interest and penalties continued to accrue 
on the taxes on land acquired by the United 
States, which were a lien on the property, and 
the amount necessary to pay such taxes, in- 
terest and penalties was deductible from the 
owner's compensation award. United States 
v. 534 Acres of Land More or Less in Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, Kings County, New York, 
46 F. Supp. 875 (U. S. D. C. N. Y. Sept. 2g, 
1942 ). 


Evidence—Lack of—Conviction for 
Sale of Literature of City Streets 


Where there was no evidence to prove that 
defendant had sold literature on sidewalks, 
whose use had been prohibited for that pur- 
pose on Saturday nights, his conviction was 
unauthorized. Csiki v. City of Moultrie, 22 
S. E. (2d) 178 (Ga. App. Oct. g, 1942). 


Firemen—Minimum Wage Law 


A widow could recover salary due her de- 
ceased husband, a fireman, under a state mini- 
mum wage law although the city of Fort 
Worth had not created a fire department 
and contended it had no such department 
within the meaning of the minimum wage 
law as the city could not defeat the basic 
purpose of the minimum wage law in this 
way. City of Fort Worth v. Morrison, 164 
S. W. (2d) 771 (Tex. Civ. App. Sept. 11, 
1942). 


Fireworks—Mayor’s Act in Allowing 
Discharge—City Liability for Accident 


Where a Mayor granted a permit to dis- 
charge fireworks within city limits pursuant 
to a state statute conferring authority on him 
to grant such permits and an accident was 
caused thereby, the city was not liable for 
injuries resulting from such discharge as the 
Mayor was acting as agent of the State rather 
than the city in granting the permit. Flynn 
v. City of Kaukauna, 5 N. W. (2d) 754 (Wis. 
Oct. 13, 1942). 
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Milk—Inspection Fee on Distributors 


An ordinance levying an inspection fee on 
distributors of milk was not invalid on 
the mere contention that the amount of fees 
collected might exceed the sum needed to 
enforce the ordinance since such excess could 
be adjusted. City of Newport v. Hiland Dairy 
Co., 164 S. W. (2d) 818 (Ky. June 16, 1942 
Reh. Den. Oct. 27, 1942). 


Milk—Ordinance in Conflict with 
State Law 


City of Stockton ordinance requiring city 
inspection of all dairies selling milk in the 
city as a condition precedent to such sale is in 
valid as it conflicts with a state law allowing a 
state health district inspector to make such in- 
spection, 


Nuisances—Fall into Unguarded Ditch 


A borough is liable for injuries sustained 
when plaintiff fell into a trench which had 
been left unguarded at night by workers un- 
der the control of the Borough. Reardon v. 
Borough of Wanague, 28 Atl. (2d) 54 (N. J. 
Sup. Ct. Sept. 1, 1942). 


Ordinance—Appeal From Is “Civil Ac- 
tion”—Parking on Private Street 


A city has the right to appeal from a di 
rected verdict and judgment in favor of a 
defendant charged with violating the city’s 
ordinance by parking in a no-parking zone 
The city could prohibit parking on a pri 
vately-owned street where the street owners 
had voluntarily allowed the public to use the 
particular street. City of Clayton v. Nemours, 
164 S. W. (2d) 935 (Mo. App. Oct. 6, 1942 
Reh. Den, Oct. 20, 1942). 


Ordinances—City Could Prohibit Tres- 
pass on Waterworks Property 30 
Miles from City Limits 


A city which had acquired title to land 
located go miles outside its limits for a water 
works system had the right to enact an ordi 
nance prohibiting the public from using the 
waterworks property for fishing and other pur 
poses and a person violating such ordinance 
could be prosecuted in the city’s courts. City 
of Birmingham v. Lake, 10 So. (2d) 24 (Ala 
Oct. 8, 1942). 


Photographers—Transient—License 
Fee for Unreasonable Amount 


An ordinance imposing a $10 per day li 
cense fee on transient photographers, which 
would in fact prevent this business from op- 
erating in the city is invalid as the business 
is not injurious to health, safety and peace 
and the fee is unreasonable. City of Racine 
v. Weyhe, 5 N. W. (2d) 747 (Wis. Oct. 13, 
1942). 


Religion—License Tax on 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 


An ordinance imposing a license tax for 
selling merchandise on city streets does not 
violate the Federal Constitution's guarantees 
of freedom of speech or religion when applied 
to sales of pamphlets by Jehovah's Witnesses 
Douglas vy. City of Jeannette, 190 Fed. (2d) 
652 (U. S. C. C. A. grd Aug. 31, 1942). 


Sidewalks—Gravel on—Property 
Owner’s Liability 

The owner of a used-car lot who allowed 
cars using his lot to carry gravel onto a side 
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walk was negligent in not cleaning the gravel 
off the sidewalk and liable for injuries sus- 
tained by a pedestrian who fell as a result of 
stepping on such gravel. James v. Burchett, 
129 Pac. (2d) 7q0 (Wash. Oct. 14, 1942). 


Soldiers and Sailors—Stay on Proceed- 
ing to Abate a Public Nuisance 


Where plaintiff, now a soldier, had, previous 
to his military service, conducted a_ business 
which had been adjudged a common nuisance, 
his induction into military service does not 
authorize the stay of abatement proceedings 
against the nuisance. City of Cedartown V¥ 
Pickett, 22 §. FE. (2d) 418 (Ga Sept. 21, 1942). 


Streets—City Cannot Collect Com- 
pensation for Use by State 


Where city street, under State Statute had 
been designated for canal uses, the street was 
already dedicated for public use and the state 
did not have to pay compensation to city for 
the use of the street, but would have to pay 
damages resulting from destruction of city 
water pipes. City of Little Falls y. State, 37 
N. Y. 8S. (2d) 463 (N. Y. Ct. of Claims Oct. 7, 
1942). 


Taxes—Back Taxes Could Be Collected 
After Property Was Sold at Tax Sale 


After a sale of wharf improvement district 
property for an amount less than delinquent 
taxes, the District Board could still collect 
the remaining amount of back taxes from Dis 
trict taxpayers. Papa v. Kitchens, 164 S. W 
(2d) 439 (Ark. Sup. Ct. June 29, 1942 


Taxes—Charge Back Not Allowed 
After Reasonable Time Has Elapsed 


Racine County could not charge back to the 
town certain assessment taxes after a 12-year 
period as this was not deemed a reasonable 
time to allow a charge back Town of Cale 
donia v. Racine County, 5 N. W 2d) 796 
(Wis. Oct. 1%, 1942). 


Tourist Camps—Ordinance Regulating 


An ordinance regulating tourist camps, not 
in conflict with statutes, is a reasonable exer 
cise of municipal powers. Juengel v. City of 
Glendale, 164 8. W. (2d) 610 (Mo. App. Oct 
6, 1942). 


Water—City Not Required to Serve 
All in Adjoining Town 

Where a city was supplying water to a small 
portion of an adjoining town, it was not 
bound to service others in the town in re 
sponse to a Public Service Commisison order 
as the city is not considered a public utility 
bound to serve all who wanted water where it 
had no right to exclude water utilities from 
the adjoining town. City of Milwaukee \v 
Public Service Commission, 5 N. W 2d ) 
Roo (Wis. Oct. 1%, 1942). 


Workmen’s Compensation—Worker 
Had Right to Refuse to Submit to 
Unnecessary Operation 


Where the Industrial Board held that a city 
employee had the right to refuse to submit 
to an operation which two out of three doctors 
who had examined him said would be danger 
ous, and useless, the city must continue to pay 
workmen's compensation to such employee for 
total disability. City of Atlanta v. Padgett, 22 
S. E. (2d) 197 (Ga. App. Oct. 3, 1942). 
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® Conservation at home is a vital factor 
in the supply of our armed forces. During 
the past two years, hundreds of miles of 
sturdy, long-lasting Lock Joint pipelines 
have been built to supply vital war proj- 
ects, yet in the very construction of these 
lines, more than 80,000 tons of ferrous 


metals have been conserved for the war 


effort —enough tonnage to build more than 


3,000 medium tanks. 


“ “ “ 


This conservation of metal is possible 
without any sacrifice of quality because 


Lock Joint Pipe can be “tailor-made” to 


fit your job. 








LOCK JOINT PI 


Established 


PE COMPANY 


AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 
rth, N.J 
nd. Oh 


+ Rock Island, Il! 
+ Naverre, Ohio 


nve j hicago, tll. + Kenilw +» Kansas City, Mo 


White Plains, N.Y 


SCOPE OF 
SERVICES 


Valley Park, Mo. - Clevelan Hartford, Conn 


Lock Joint Pipe Com; zes in the manufacture and 
nstallatien of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water 
Mains as well as te Pipe of all types for Sani- 
wers, Storm Drains slverts 


Supply 


ory Se and Subaqueous lines. 
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New Approach to Control 
of Outdoor Advertising 


The Vermont Billboard Case 


HE Vermont Supreme Court, in 

a unanimous decision rendered 

January 5, 1943, not only sus- 
tains the Vermont outdoor advertising 
act [Vermont Public Laws, Chapter 
332 (Sections 8338-8358) as amended 
in 1939 and 1941], but also puts a new 
crimp in that unpopular business and 
public nuisance. The decision de- 
serves to stand with the great Massa- 
chusetts decision of January 1935. The 
case is Kelbro, Inc., v. Myrick as Sec- 
retary of State, the Department of 
Highways, et al. 

In the Vermont case Kelbro, Inc. 
(Kelly Brothers—a billboard concern) 
undertook to ask the Vermont courts 
why it may not maintain and rent 
out billboards on private property 
within certain distances of high- 
ways and highway crossings, notwith- 
standing the contrary prohibitions 
of the statute, inasmuch as advertisers 
not in the billboard business, like 
farmers and others, are permitted to 
put up signs in such locations adver- 
tising their produce or wares sold on 
the premises or nearby. 

Was not this an unconstitutional dis 
crimination? 

Did it not deny to the Kelbro corpora- 
tion equal protection of the laws? 

Did it not deny to the billboard con- 
cern due process of law? 

Did not the statute take the Kelbro cor- 
poration’s property without making due 
compensation? 

In short, is not the statute which allows 
a business sign to one concern and denies 
a billboard to another in ua similar loca- 
tion a violation of both the Federal and 
the Vermont Constitutions? 

In order to bring the question into 
court, the billboard concern had _ re- 
fused to take down its boards which 
had been erected in an area prohibited 
to it by an amendment to the statute, 
but not prohibited. to the roadside 
stands, etc., and when the Attorney 
General of Vermont threatened to 
tear the billboards down as _ illegal, 
brought suit and asked for an injunc- 
tion against the state authorities. 

Well, the Vermont Supreme Court 
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on January 5, 1943, obliged Kelbro 
with an answer. In a unanimous de 
cision the court held in effect: 


Outdoor Advertising Is a Use of the 
Highway, Not of Abutting Private 
Property. 


1. We agree with the Philippine Island 
court (Churchill and Tait v. Rafferty, 32 
P. I. 580) that a billboard erected on pri- 
vate land in order to be seen from the 
highway is not so much a use of the pri 
vate land as it is a use of the highway; 
and regulation of billboards is thus not 
so much a regulation of the private prop 
erty as it is a regulation of the use of the 
public thoroughfare. The great Massa 
chusetts decision (General Outdoor Ad 
vertising Co. v. Dept. of Public Works, 
289 Mass. 149) held to the same effect 
when it said: 

“The only real value of a sign or billboard 
lies in its proximity to the public thorough- 
fare within public view. The object of 
outdoor advertising in the nature of things 
is to proclaim to those who travel on high 
ways and who resort to public reservations that 
which is on the advertising device, and to 
constrain such persons to see and comprehend 
the advertisement. In this respect the 
plaintiffs are not exercising a natural right, 

they are seizing for private benefit an 
opportunity created for a quite different pur- 
pose by the expenditure of public money in 
the construction of public ways. ... The right 
asserted is not to own and use land or prop 
erty, to live, to work, or to trade. While it 
may comprehend some of these fundamental 
liberties, its main feature is the superadded 
claim to use private land as a vantage ground 
from which to obtrude upon all the public 
traveling upon highways, whether indifferent, 
reluctant, hostile or interested, an unescapable 
propaganda concerning private business with 
the ultimate design of promoting patronage 
of those advertising. Without this super 
added claim, the other rights would have no 
utility in this connection.” 


The Easement of Visibility from the 
Highway Is a Limited One. Private 
Ownership Includes No Inherent 
Constitutional Right to Rent Out 
Sites for Billboards. 


2. The billboard concern 
claim of a right to erect, maintain, and 
lease out space on its boards upon the 
consent of the private landowner who 
abuts upon the highway. This leads to 
consideration of the private landowner’s 
rights in the highway. Among his prop 


bases its 


erty rights is that of visibility from the 


highway for purposes connected with his 
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own property, but for such purposes only. 
This right is in the nature of an ease- 
ment over the highway, but is limited to a 
benefit to his own property. He has no 
legal right to extend the easement to 
others or to increase the burden upon the 
highway. 

“The result, as to the claim here made, is 
that the right of view of the owner or occu- 
pant of the abutting property is limited to 
such right as is appurtenant to that property 
and includes the right to display only goods 
or advertising matter pertaining to business 
conducted thereon. His appurtenant easement 
does not include the right to display advertis 
ing matter foreign to a business conducted on 
the property, and he could not convey to this 
plaintiff a right that he did not himself pos- 


sess. ‘ 


Use of Public Highways for Com- 
mercial Purposes. Distinction Be- 
tween Business Signs and Outdoor 
Advertising. Classification Legal. 


3. The greater privileges accorded by 
the statute to advertisers not engaged in 
the outdoor advertising business (prefer 
ential treatment as to license fees and 
permits, freedom from required setbacks, 
advertisements of goods manufactured. or 
sold on the premises or within 500 feet 
therefrom, advertisements by or on behalf 
of a municipality, etc.) are matters of 
sufferance rather than of right. These 
privileges may be permitted to some 
classes and denied to others under the 
police power, according to the legisla- 
ture’s idea of the public welfare. There 
is no inherent right to use the highways 
for commercial purposes. (Citing Valen 
tine v. Chrestensen, 316 U, S. 52, and other 
cases.) Kelbro is not among those en 
titled to these preferential privileges and 
has no legal right to complain when they 
are accorded to others. Moreover the 
classification is not arbitrary, but legiti 
mate 

The Vermont 
cordingly dismissed the Kelbra com 


Supreme Court ac- 


plaint. 


Interstate Comity 


The case is exceptional in that pub 
lic officials of a neighboring state, learn 
ing of the case, applied for and were 
granted leave to file an amicus curiae 
brief upon the side of the public inter 
est in opposition to the billboard in 

John J. Bennett, Jr., until re 
Attorney General of New York 
as attorney for the New York State 
Council of Parks (Henry Epstein, So 
and Wil 


dustry. 


cently 


licitor General, of Counsel) , 
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\ 
Clean your sewers this fast, easy, 
economical, FLEXIBLE way. Only three 
simple steps needed. Eliminate 95% 
of sewer dig-ups. Save time, labor 
and inconvenience. Conserve man- 
power. Get a set of FLEXIBLES now. 








Clean All Your Sewers Once Each Year 


FLEXIBLE SEWER-ROD EQUIPMENT CO. 


9059 VENICE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. * PICKWICK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 












Preserve Public Property Going to 


—— LOS ANGELES? 


Stay at 





4 {Nol Prevents Rot in 
cuPR Wood Construction 





Window frames and sills, for example, particularly in 


~~ or wood buildings, are quickly susceptible to rot ..On fashionable Wilsbire Boulevard...oary 
and insect borers. But one treatment of Cuprinol, applied 

access downtown Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills... Swimming Pool... Tenants 
Court... Subterranean Garage... Home of 
the Zebra Room and Cape Cod Room, 


by brush or spray, will give permanent positive protec- 
tion....Cuprinol is a liquid, harmless to handle, that can 
be used by itself or as a priming coat under paint. Use 


it on all wood construction to preserve public property. 


Cuprinol is available for Wood; for fabrics; Ropes; and Nets. Rates from $5.00 


Write fer information Mitten Management, same as HILTON HOTELS In the 





CUPRINOL, Inc., 26 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. sd th fam, Fumes Anuconemn, Gap Gatun GP 
beahea, Old Mexice, and Leng Beach, California 
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©. Chanler, Corporation Counsel 
New York City, as attorney for 
‘ert Moses, the city Park Commis 
r (Jeremiah M. Evarts, Assistant 
noration Counsel, of Counsel) , and 
venetell P. McNulty, attorney for the 
ng Island State Park Commission, 
ned in the brief. This would seem 
be a new and wholesome step in 
action 


erstate comity for common 


yn a matter of general public in 
est. 

Che amicus curiae brief of the New 

wk officials made telling use of the 

<cellent article by Miss Ruth I. Wil 
yn in go Georgetown Law Journal, 

, (for June 1942), entitled “Bill- 
wards and the Right to be Seen from 

ie Highway,” where the question of 
he visibility of abutting property in 
terms of an easement over the public 
highway is explored at length for the 
first time. 

The amicus curiae brief also refers 
to the fact that the distinction between 
advertising which directs attention to 
business on the premises (often called 
“business signs’) and what is generally 
known as “outdoor advertising” is rec- 
ognized and applied in much of the 
current legislation upon the subject, 
and cites the statutes of 17 different 


/ 
states in illustration of the accepted 
distinction. So many zoning ordi- 


nances and sign regulations of munici- 
palities also embody the same obvious 
distinction that one 
prised to find the astute billboard in- 
dustry making a direct challenge to its 
legality, as it did in the Kelbro case. 
The boards in the Vermont 
were erected prior to the statutory 
amendments which put their sites into 
prohibited ground for them. The 
opinion does not discuss this point, 
but merely decides that the boards 
are now illegal and may be removed. 
The case, however, is one more case 
upholding a so-called “retroactive” pro- 
hibition compelling the removal of 
existing boards legal when originally 
erected, and without compensation. 


is somewhat sur- 


case 


Should the Vermont decision, limit 
ing the easement of visibility possessed 
by private land with respect to the 
public highway, be followed and ap- 
plied generally, this new approach to 
the outdoor advertising nuisance (here 
applied to rural billboards) may yet 
be made the basis of the solution of 
the urban problem also. It is at least 
a third leg on which to stand regula- 
tion of the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness—two others being the police 
power applied through zoning, and the 
police power applied through direct 
regulation of signs.* 


* Copies of the opinion may be obtained 
from the National Roadside Council, 119 East 
tgoth Street, New York City. 
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Parks in a World at War 


Continued 


away from worries! They move us over 
to some other spot on the carpet, not 
to wear threadbare the place that gets 
the wear and tear of business life 

“AIL these things are just the restora 
A man cannot weed his 
1 that 


activity do something to him. He is 


tive we need. 


row of onions without havit 


kneeling down on Mother Earth again 
Ou 


ne ed. 


—he is in contact with the soil. 
scientists call it a_ biological 


That’s true of other relaxations, too 
They all have their place in total war. 


They 


resilience. 


They put us back into balance. 


give us nervous tone and 


They are nature’s own nerve tonics. 
Certainly we can thank the wisdom of 
our fathers for having provided park 
institutions and a service which now 
meets this vital need. If, at this mo 
ment, we can mobilize all the right 
thinking citizens like yourself, get them 
to spread the gospel of periodic re 
laxation, we need not content ourselves 
merely with worrying about the fact 
that we have worries, thereby adding 
still another worry to the list already 
threatening our undoing. Instead of 
wringing out 

them and put 


about it. By 


hands, we can spit on 
them to work to do 
something 


everybody 


encouraging 
to develop his own relaxa- 
saving hobby, we can 


tion, his own 


beat all the Hitlers, and all their cam- 


om page 5% 


paigns, in any war of nerves that they 


may launch! Our park systems either 


here in our own home town, or scat 


tered over the state, up in the North 


Woods, out in the mountains, or down 
| 


at the seashore—they are a godsend 


Made to order for just this crisis! 
In the last these ap- 


proaches have been our new pub 


two vears, 


licity. Already, we believe, we 


have made more progress in de 


veloping a public understanding of 
the park system, its meanings and 


values, than we made in all the 
vears when we were advancing only 
our ideas, but in such vague and 


foreign terms that they awoke no 
responsive thinking on the part of 
the general citizenship. 

The first 
security is that parks talk the lan 


fundamental of park 


guage of the common people to 
make themselves understood. When 
we relate ourselves to things the 
common people are thinking about, 
then we take our first steps toward 
future. We think 


this process in connection with the 


insurance of ow 


park program is doing just that. 
We think we see evidences that it .s 


doing so, successfully. 





De Luxe Accommodations 


(Continued from page 56 


and repair of streets, sewers and drains. 


For street cleaning the Village uses 
one model 20 Elgin sweeper. A 7-ton 
Austin-Cadet 


gersoll-Rand compressor constitute the 


road roller and an In 
balance of the mechanical equipment 
used by the Department and housed 
in the garage building. 
ing is accomplished by attaching Good 


Snow plow 


Roads plows to three trucks equipped 
with mounting attachments and, when 
necessary, two trucks retained during 
the winter months are hired as _ re- 
quired. 
ness section is accomplished by Vil 
lage-owned dump trucks and_ hired 


hand 


Snow removal from the busi- 


equipment loaded by usually 
with the assistance of extra forces em- 
ployed during the emergency. 

The Police Department, under the 
supervision of H. Lloyd Jones, Com- 
missioner, is well equipped for a com- 
munity of this size. It has 3 Chevro- 
let patrol cars equipped with 5-watt 
RCA two-way radios and two Harley- 
To keep in 


contact with them, the police station 


Davidson motorcycles. 


RCA transmitter with a 


Officers consider 


has a 25-watt 
120-foot steel aerial 
that this equipment has been inval 
They 


control 


crime poet 


uable in 


to arrests that they have made when 
the police have arrived on the scene al 
most as quickly as the burglars 

One of the desk 


sergeant has acquired because of the 


duties that the 


war has been that of keeping con 
stantly tuned to one of the New York 
radio stations designated to issue 
emergency air raid signals It is 


pretty hard to keep paying attention to 
it all the 
“Some of the stuff we have 


time,” the sergeant said 
to listen to 
gets to be pretty awful.” 
Ihe regular police force, headed by 
Richard Chief 


nineteen men 


Gorman, consists” of 


The department has the advantage 
of a well-equipped shooting gallery in 
the basement. This is a 75-foot range 
with intermediate facilities for 59-foot 
target practice if desired. Practice on 


it has helped the men win several 


prizes in target practice 


















One finger does the work of many 
men... when it pushes the buttons 
of Chapman Motor Units. A whole 
citywide system of valves, sluice gates 
and floorstands can be controlled with 
far greater ease and speed than was 
ever possible with individual manual 
operations. 

Chapman Motor Units command in- 
stant, unfailing response ...no matter 
in what position they are parry 





The Long Arm of CHAPMAN 
Motorized Valve-Control 











Helps out when you're Short-Handed 

















on what kind of equipment .. . in- 
doors, outdoors or completely sub- 
merged. These units seat all valves 
without jamming, protect them 
against damage in operation, and 
may be shifted to hand-operation in 
case of power failure. 

If you have a serious labor problem, 
find out how much you can do to 
ease it with Chapman Motor Units. 
Write. 


a. ut CHAPMAN VALVE nrc. co 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Conventions— When and Where 





15-17—College Station, Tex. 

xas WATER WoRrKS AND SEWERAGE SHORT 
wu. (A & M College) Sec., V. M. Ehlers, 
n, Tex. 


16-17—Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UTHERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
crats. Annual Meeting. (Hotel Patten) 
freas., Berrien W. Davis, State Mainte 


Engineer, Raleigh, N. C. 
) 17-18—Chicago, Ill. 
weERICAN CONCRETE Pipe AssOciATION. An 
Convention. (Hotel Drake) Sec., M. W 
ng, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill 


bruary 17-18—Cleveland, O. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 

gional Meeting Dir., Hugh R. Pomeroy 
E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill 


Feb. 17-19—New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF HIGHWAY OFFICIALS OF 
ATLANTIC STATES. Highway Problems 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) Sec.-Treas., 
State Highway Dept., Trenton, 


NORTH 
ynterence 
\. Lee Grover 


N. J 

Feb. 18—Boston, Mass. 

New ENGLAND Water Works AssOciATION 
Hotel Statler) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 613 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass 


"Feb. 19—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATIONAL PuBtic HousinG CONFERENCE. An 
ial Meeting. (Hotel William Penn) Exec 
Dit Alexander L. Crosby, 122 East 2gend St., 


New York, N. Y 


Feb. 25-27—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF Bor 
wens. (Hotel Penn Harris). Pres., Thomas F 
Chrostwaite, Hanover, Pa 
Mar. 8-12—New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Sociat Work 
Regional Meeting. (To be followed with sim 
lar meetings in St. Louis, April 12-16; and in 
Cleveland, May 24-28). Gen. Sec., Howard R 
Knight, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O 


*Mar. 10-12—Absecon, N. J. 
New Jersey Mosquito EXTERMINATION Asso 


cIATION. Annual Meeting. (Seaview Country 
Club) Sec., Thomas J. Headlee, New Bruns 
wick, N 


Mar. 12-15—Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOcIATION—MIN 
NESOTA SecTiON. Annual Conference. (Hotel 
Nicollet) Sec.-Treas., Ronald M. Finch, Wal 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 416 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mar. 25-26—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey Sewace Works ASSOCIATION 
(Hotel Stacy-Trent) Sec., John R. Downes 
Plainfield, N. J. 


*Mar. 25-26—Syracuse, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—NEW 
York Section. Spring War Conference Meet 
ing. (Hotel Syracuse) Sec., R. K. Blanchard, 
50 W. soth St., New York, N. Y. 


Mar. (Date Later)—New Orleans, La. 

LOUISIANA MUNICIPAL AssociaTIon. Sixth An 
nual Convention. Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Henry 
Jastremski, City Hall, North Blvd., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

\pr. 7-9—Hamilton, Ont. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOcIATION—CANA 
DIAN SecTION. (Hotel Royal Connaught) Sec 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario Dept. of Health 
Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ont. 


Apr. 16-17—Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Missourt AssociATION OF PuBLic Urtitities 
Annual Meeting. (Hotel Elms) Asst. Sec 
Jesse Blythe, 101 W. High St., Jefferson City 
Mo 
Apr. 26-28—Davenport, Ia. 

THe AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL EN 
INEERS. Spring Meeting. (Hotel Blackhawk 
Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 2g W. goth 
St., New York, N 
May 7-8—Bellingham, Wash. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—PA 
ciric Norruwest Section. (Hotel Leopold 
Sec., Fred Merryfield, Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Ore. 
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May 10—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION AssOcIATION. An 


nual Meeting. (Palmer House) M’ng. Dir 
Percy Bugbee, 60 Batterymarch St Boston 
Mass. 


May 15-20—New York, N. Y. 

Wak CONFERENCES ON PLANNING AND HOUSING 
Hotel Pennsylvania) Organizations of offi 
cials, Walter H. Blucher, Executive Director 
American Society of Planning Officials, and 
Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director, National Associa 
tion of Housing Officials; technicians, Miss 
Barbara Terrett, Executive Secretary, American 
Institute of Planners—all of 1914 East 6oth 
Street, Chicago, Ill; and citizens’ organizations 


Miss Harlean Jesmes, Executive Secretary, 
American Planning and Civic Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. (¢ 


(Definite dates for each 


nounced later.) 


May 21-23~Cleveland, O. 

COMMUNITY CHEsTs AND Councits, IN¢ An 
nual Meeting. (Hotel Cleveland) Exec. Vice 
Pres., Allen T. Burns, 155 East 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


"Week of May 23—Cincinnati, O. 


group to be an 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF ARCHITECTs. Annual 
Meeting. Exec. Sec., E. C. Kemper, 1741 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C 
*May 27-28—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF TOWN 


sHiP COMMISSIONERS Annual Convention 
Hotel Penn Harris) Sec.- Treas H \ 

Fritschman, Upper Darby, Pa 

*June 3-6—Yosemite National Park, Cal. 


Civit Service AssEMBLY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA Western Regional Conference 


Dir James M 
Chicago, Ill 
June 8-11—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION Annual 
Meeting Hotel William Penn Sec Frank 
A. Chambers, 199 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


June 9-11—Albany, N. Y. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF MAyors 
AND OTHER MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS Annual 
Meeting. (Hotel Ten Eyck Exec. Sec., Wil 
liam P City Hall, Albany, N. \ 


June 14-16—Los Angeles, Cal. 
[He AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL EN 


Mitchell F both St 


Capes 


GINEERS. Semi-Annual Meeting. (Hotel Bilt 
more Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 29 
W. aoth St., New York, N. ¥ 


June 13-18—Cleveland, O. 

AMERICAN WATER Works Association. Con 
ference on War Winning Water Works Opera 
tions. (Hotels Carter and Statler) Sec., Harry 
E. Jordan, 22 E. goth St., New York, N. ¥ 


June 24-26—Baltimore, Md. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIEFS An 
nual Convention Hotel Lord Baltimore 
Sec., Charles E. Clark, Box 217, Wayne, Pa 


June 25-29—Indianapolis, Ind. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UnNitep STATES Annual Convention Exec 


Sec., Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N. W 


Washington, D. ¢ 


*July 20-21—Harrisburg, Pa. 
£ 


PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION 
War Conference Hotel Penn-Harris Sec 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa 

birst ippearance on ! nie 





OCD Drafts Model Ordinance 


for Civilian Defense Agencies 


UTLINES of 
Civilian 
the ideal form of local Civilian Defense 
legislation is embodied in a “Model 
Ordinance of Civilian Defense Organ 
ization” presented for the guidance of 


Othce of 


considers to be 


what the 


Defense 


municipal authorities. 

The model ordinance was prepared 
at the request of a large number of 
Detense 


groups for 


cities, Councils, and other 


a recommended guide to 
creation of adequate local legal au 
thority for Civilian Defense activities 
It was explained that the model must 
local, legal, and 


be modified to meet 


factual conditions. 


Ihe recommended ordinance gives 
legal status to the local Defense (01 
War) Council, the U. S. Citizens Dé 


fense Corps, and the U. S. Citizens 


Service Corps, and makes these three 


iwwencies an integral and functional 


part of the city government. In some 
states legislation has been enacted sp 
cifically conferring upon municipal 
ities the power to adopt a Civilian De 
OCD 


points out, however, that even in the 


fense ordinance of this nature 


ibsence of specific state law, municipal 


ties are authorized under their police 


@ February, 1943 


take 


serve public peace 


necessary 

health 
Under the proposed ordinance, the 
or “War Council” as 


powel to steps lo pre 


and safety 
Defense Council 
it is called in some communities—is the 
key planning and administrative agency 
of Civilian Defense It will direct the 
activities of the Citizens Service Corps 
and the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office and act in an advisory and plan 
ning capacity with respect to the pro 
tective services rendered by the Citizens 
Defense ( orps 

Defense Council 


would be composed of the Mayor or 


Personnel of the 


City Manager as chairman, the Civilian 


Defense Director as administrative 


officer, the Chief of Police the Fire 
Chief, the Commissioner of Health, the 
Commissioner of Public Works, the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, the 


City Attorney, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Commander of the Citi 
zens Defense Corps, the Executive of 
the Citizens Service Corps the Director 
of the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office, and number, to be locally de 
termined, of representative persons 


engaged in non-governmental activ 











The Magni-Vision All Glass Bonnet 


Magnifying feature Patented June 4, 1907, by a Hersey employee 


is the latest improvement on 


HERSEY WATER METERS 


Magnifies the face of the dial . . allows greater illumination . . makes faster 
and more accurate reading. The above illustration compares old and new. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK — PORTLAND, ORE. — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 











Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 
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inning for New York's Future Police Handbooks Information for Mavors 
York Plans for the Future y Cleve Eagle P e Mar 1 Ed i { R 1 H ] \y 
Rodgers Harber & Bros., New York Macoskey, Editor, I el ] ] , Ph.D. 1 
xvi + 293 Pp. 33.00 Contributions by I iL. B Gu { ] O 
ography of New York City which su Lore 2 F. Ne Har ty .) ‘ O'D ) \f \ ] } 
historv, growth, and development, how oF Jo tanson, T S. Rice, I S ] ( 
»bitants make a living, its role as land G. R. Steffens, Vi I I ner l / p 
ts government and the relation of that ; sto BS I e Bla Neg nty? Vv. fli 
ment to state, nation, and the world —e Gilion, 1942. 125 > 1.06 ¥ saiainaies Oo 
nissioner Rodgers emphasizes that com The fourth edition of this manual, wit! of every aspec fi . 
ensive planning and effective controls over new and revised chapters to conform to the trative . ; 
ire developments have become imperative changing times, aims t set torth briefly the \ ‘ tar ‘ 
New York and uses the record which he has most important matters—the necessary sk oO : an ; 
ced as the basis for planning the better duties, and conduct—with whic sembe f 
red city of tomorrow. He views city plan the police profession should be familiar Dx 
w as having to do with “the more intimat signed as a reference book for men ambi i W artime Problems ol Fownship 
ects of community housekeeping” and dis to become patrolmen and for experienced px War J F ' 
isses overcrowding of land, locating and keep lice officers studying for promotion Clear j ; j 
business and industry where they rightly readable style. Definition of words and terms reomtes ' e, , 
long, traffic problems, housing, the relation { Manual for {uxiliar Police > hode ial es ame oi Pp + +4 
babies to real estate values, and the co Island State Council of Defense 1942. 40 f ff 
rdination of city agencies The book's read Purpose dP ie ‘wieihed te tus provide “aay i oe 1? in = as 
ible style and its value to municipal officials information for study of those subjects neces ees ae ad ” . “ 
und city planners throughout the United sary in the training of Auxiliary Police for the ahi Wie aaeniaae rey Ae ie cae 4 
States are indicated by the portion of a chap Police Departments in the state of Rhod vent ad 1t Philadelphia on the subie f 
er published in the January issue of Tt Island while they are serving during wartime civilian defense and the influence of wa 
AMERICAN City, pages 59-61 emergencies Covers general duties, training munitions! finance and police sdministratio: 
laws of arrest, duties during emergencies, and Also contains statistical tables and anlione 
fatalities list of township officers 


Federal-Local Tax Arrangements 


ee eee Sone aaeren BN Wear Emergency Traflic Standards 


artment, Illinois Legislative Council, Spring Denne ssee Planning Report 














eld, Ill. 1942. vu +56 pp., offset Manual on Uniform Traffic Ce De é Pee p wt , 1 ; F 
f YY f . ighwavys meric a fe 
rhis report, which is intended to provide a wd _ “ ene e . {mer pal { essee State P ng Con \ 
. tio ( tat 1 Officials nstitute f 
factual source of information for the Illinois son Of ii . , Ve 1942 Ro pf Hf 
fie , rs if na ni Ter f 
General Assembly, states its findings on the Traffic Engine Va a 6 botene 
& Street and Highway Safety. Prepared h the \ progre eport for the hs ca 
subjects of federal-state tax immunity ind 5" ' 1 ' 7 
advice and assistance f the War Depbartme 41-June 1942, which review ime ippra 
federal ownership of real estate, and describes gets : +) j " vit t 
; » xte hict leral and Office of Civilian Defense. 1942. Vi ng 1¢ local planning activities of communities 
he great extent to which federa agencies on a a td 4. 386 Of Aset ind regions of Tennessee with which the State 
ind departments have made payments to local —— Planning Commission is cooperatir ind de 
jurisdictions in lieu of taxes under housing Latest revised edition of this manual, which scribes the legislative backgroun wf loca 
the great majority of which is now war hous outlines emergency traffic standards ad apted to planning Deals in particular w mmunit 
ng) and federal land purchase programs existing and foreseeable w foo" pe conditions planning in the Tennessee Valley, in Nor 
First division covers standards applicable to east Tennesse: nd in Clarksville and Mon 
- x n — wartime conditions when neither blackouts nor romery County 
Distribution of Tax Burden dimouts are in effect, and the second division  ° 
Who Does Pay the Taxes?—by Helen Tara covers special standards required to meet 
sot The Graduate Faculty of Political and blackout condition Various Peace Proposals 
Social Science, New School for Social Research, P P { ( { 
race hy nd é 1 / ¢ 
New York. 1942. xiitt+ 48 pp. 25¢. ’ ° . ‘ - : 
; 1 ool 2. , ( ooperative Housing Bibliography hur ¢ Millspaugh B ’ I 
A revision of Monograph No. 3—a special ( ; , H ary 9 z Washi n, D. ¢ 194 107 $1.00 
. ¢ oop ve ! ng h rechtenk 
study of the direct effect of taxes—published fighter ogee ae 
and Research staff of the Coopera e Profe Brief and simple presentat " { esse al 
by the Temporary National Economic Com : aM 
Federal Works Agency, Works Proje« {dmir features of about a dozen typical proposals fo 
mittee. Miss Tarasov studies the immediate ' eg ah eX , Pp nd world ord nd of th nent 
Stratior r 4 fy f r ork ibil hee ACE in vor oract ind o Ts irgumen 
distributive effects of a tax system, given the eer obiuss ee * : : , : ' 
. = with the assistance of the Edward A. Filene for and against each one I he UT pose 
income distribution and the people’s consump ( i Will I i 7 B i ot 207 br V f 
. 0 un ne fon Sponsore ii 1¢ citizen get i broac cw oO 
tion and saving habits. She then is able to)” +) I . Bu : | I , rT bl a t 
: ry I > 1 ‘ al as} problem am ‘ make i reasone: 
estimate the ratios of taxes borne by each Boiss D. ( pticggilin, : 
2 ing n, 2 i 207 FC 
income group to the group’s income and to 1Bn0 194 wie "a FP 25 
the aggregate tax revenue This analysis of rhis seventh publication of the Cooperative Beveridge Report 
tax incidence is not an end in itself, but an Project is a volume of 512 digests and abstracts “3 , 
important first step in determining the eco of publications regarding cooperative housing Social Insurance and Allied Service cpl 
4 nomic and social implications of fiscal policy which aims to further cooperative housing Sir William Beveridge smeriCan Ealiion 
in a given period studies and make available to students a pan eproduced photographica e Er } 
tis oramic picture of the available data. Special Edition and published 
4 effort is made to provide a number of indic H Majesty's Stationery Office The Mac 
Zon ig for Flood-Damage so as to enable the reader to find quickly th milian CO Ve York 942. 299 
Prevention information desired A brief introduction Report issued by the distinguishe Fr 
discusses the extent and variations of ¢ economist and government S \ 
Flood I ; 1 1 gov \ 
: ery — Rages. by — B ‘ coh operative housing, its record in foreign coun liam Beveridge vutlining a « ehe 
ie s 4 f 
er, rege egisialive anning na ysi tries and the United States, and the general program fo " mified and ex nded “ia 
bureau 0 Agricultural Economics, United problems which it raises security program—covering all } 
States Department of Agriculture. California r it } 
uppe come imiut put wil r ird to the 
State Planning Board, Sacramento, Calif. 1942 >| , il P f lif vid fo iret | 
+ 43 pp. Planr ig Bi liography sie Pactetbmcctng act : a nwa 
. ‘ naternity ral 4 ny I I epara 
. rubl tions of t tional Reso » . 
rhis scholarly, well-documented report in Publicati f the Na al R urces I avments, comprehe , atone 
vestigates flood-plain zoning—a measure for ning Board — 1934-1942 National Resou ehabilitatior vd fun expense ' 
- >] noe Roard : rtor : ' 
preventing flood damage through control of lanning Board, Washington, D. ¢ 42 , ‘ ‘ ension inem n 
building in areas subject to flood hazard pp in raining benefit fenefit et bye 
Makes a brief survey of the flood problems in 4 complete bibliography (classified by sub gher and social insurance to be ipple 
Los Angeles County, and the steps taken or jects) of some seventy major publications is nented where necessary by national a tance 
proposed to prevent flood damage; examines sued by the National Resources Planning There are to be mple contribution cond 
flood problems and the feasibility of various Board and its predecessors. Contains also the tions, and the whole program i be admin 
types of building regulation to prevent flood related documents which were stimulated by istered by a gle agencvy—a Ministry of Sox 
damage in two areas in Los Angeles County; action of the Board or its predecessors, and in Security I riving thesi f the repo 
and examines some aspects of zoning and which is cooperated, in addition to a series of the firm cor m that the abolition of ant 
building control that will affect feasibility in bulletins, outlines of procedure, and circulars is a practicable post-war aim and tha 
any area to state, regional, and local planning agencies ssential to plan for peace during wart 
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Providence, R.I., also is protected by the 


FEDERAL 


AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM 





Every resident has 
maximum protection : 
against air raids! 





Only hard facts counted when 
Providence went into the subject 
ofan air raid signal system. Theo- 
retical reasoning and untried ideas 
were quickly discarded in favor of 
the FEDERAL System—the Sys- 
tem that is backed by 40 years of 
siren engineering and construc- 
tion—the System that was tested 
ind proved in Europe under 


ictual bombing conditions—the 





System that eliminates “dead 
spots” by the use of a multiplicity 
of small electric sirens, closely 


spaced—the System thatgives max- 






imum protection at minimum cost. 





Providence, with an area of 18 






square miles and a population of 





> 


250,000, installed 14-5 hp. and 
50-2 hp. FEDERAL Sirens. These 


so effectively cover the city that 








every resident is certain to be 


within the effective range of at 






least one siren. 


While pr Billetin! 






8744 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 
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New Sources ol Municipal 






Revenue 
Tax Revenues for Municipalities Mu 
Finance Magazine, Februar 194%. 50K 





s issue of Municipal Finance is concerned 
the necessity and desirability of supple 
has articles on the various 
licenses, service 
employed in dif 






ary taxcs. It 
es of revenue 
ves, franchise taxes, ete 





(such as 






cities 





Agency for Port Development 







The Port of New York {uthority by Er- 
Wilkie Bard, Ph.D., Brooklyn College 
Columbia University Press. x +- 352 pp 
from THe AMERICAN CrTy 





An institutional biography written about 
Port of New York Authority—the first 
nev in the United States to be created by 
ipact with administrative jurisdiction in 
» states. Describes and analyzes the rela 
the Authority to the community, its 










ms of 






ntributions to the various problems with 
ch it has dealt, and the conclusions which 
1y be drawn from its experience Che first 






irt deals with the Comprehensive Plan, drawn 
in 1921 for the unification of the port, 
id the problems arising under it, while the 
part is concerned with the Port Au 
the agency responsible for inter 
and tunnels 






cond 






ity as 





ute bridges 










Structural E 


Framed Structures 


1eering 





Siressees in Editors 






Chief, George A. Hool, former Professor of 
Structural Engineering, University of Wis., 
and W. S. Kinne, Professor of Structural En 






gineering, University of Wis. Revised by R 
R. Zipprodt, Principal Civil Engineer, Office 

the Quartermaster General, Washington 
D. C., and George C. Ernst, Associate Mem 
ber, American Soctety of Civil Engineers. Sec 
md Edition, 1942. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. xiv + 642 pp. $5.00. 
Second edition of one of the six volumes in 
the Structural Engineers’ Handbook Library 
prepared for the use of the practicing engi 
gineer and also for the student who wishes 
to consult a reference work which covers thor- 
oughly modern civil engineering structures. 
Iechnical discussion of the general theory of 
the subject and of such specific subjects as roof 
trusses, bridge trusses, lateral trusses and 
portal bracing, deflection of trusses, redundant 
members secondary stresses, statically indeter 
minate frames, wind stresses in high build 
ings, and rectangular tower structures 























Information on Crime 


Crime.—Analysis by Thorsten Sellin. Teach 
fids by Paul R. Busey, Bloom Township 
School, Chicago Heights, Ill. National 
the Social Studies, National Asso 
Secondary-School Principals, De 
partments of the National Education Associa 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
64 Ppp. 306 





mg 
High 
Council for 
ciation of 










tino, 
1942 


Analysis of 






the causes and extent of criminal 








behavior, its prevention and treatment, in 
tended as a storehouse from which teachers 
may draw information based on recent re 
search findings. Also contains suggested 





methods from which to build a teaching unit 
to be used in a specific class. Not l 





intended 
for pupil reading, but as a convenience for 
teachers. 







Air Raid Protection for Homes 


William 


Architecture 





Bombs, Buildings, and Shelters.—by 
H. Hayes, Assistant Professor of 
Columbia University Columbia lI 
Press, New York 

Practical, illustrated manual 
plains to the householder in non-technical 
terms, the methods by which he evaluate 
and provide air raid protection for his home 
and the people in it. Discusses personal risk 
and types of bombs, the 
tion to air raid protection, and the types of 
shelters that have been and may be used 
Supplements most of existing literature on the 
subject, beginning where community and of 
ficial air raid precautions end 






nmiversi 





1942 52 pp bo 





which ex 





can 






relation of construc 
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Traffic Control and Plan 
Roa Traffic by H 
issistant Ce 
Yard. Edward 


ing 





Town Planning and 
ilker Tripp, C.B4 
of Police, Scotland 


moemessioner 


{rnold 








Co., London. Longmans, Green Ce Ine 
New York 1942 118 pp Se fror lt 
AMERICAN CITy 

The object of this book is to point ou 
that the science of traffic control is a vital 
element in the science of town and country 
planning The author believes that nothing 


should be attempted by regulation that can be 
achieved by planned layout and develops the 
precinct” that 
ries of local should be 
would be completely 
traffic His 
pursuit of safety 
putting 


idea—namely series upon s¢ 


created whicl 
from the main 


the 


roads 
isolated 
chief concern is with 
and he 


traffic 


flows 


Stresses the impor 


tance of matters in the hands 


of traffic specialists Ihe problem is seen as 
one of adaptation, and much practical illustra 
tion, based on vears of traffic experience, is 
used 

» 

Parks 

Municipal and County Parks in the United 

States, 1940 1 Repbort of a Stud conducte 
by the National Park Service with the coope 


dmerican Institute of Park Exe 


tion of the 


itives and the National Recreation Associatior 
inder the Direction of George D. Butler Na 
tional Recreation Association, 41% Fourth A 
New York 1942 vill 73 Pp 

A comprehensive study of municipal and 
county parks, the fourth of a series started in 


1925 Which records the expanding park acre 
age and the increase in the diversity and 
number of park recreation facilities and struc 
work 


tures Discusses such subjects as park 

ers, improvements, expenditures, funds, costs 
of operating, and park administration. Num 
erous, detailed statistical tables and charts 


and War Housing 


Problems and War Hous 
Studies, Bulletin No 


I ransportatiorn 





Transportation 
ne Division of t 


rban 


0 National Housing Agency, Washington 
dD. ¢ 1942 15 Pp., mimeo 
This bulletin has consolidated and brought 


up to date the material in Bulletins 1, 5, and 
issued by the Division of Urban Studies, on 


transportation in relation to war housing 
Outlines and summarizes present transporta 
tion conditions and problems and measures 
connected with war housing Also describes 
briefly the agencies concerned with local pas 
senger transport 
Regulating Subdivision 
Development 
The Subdivision of Land by Robe I 


Verriam dmerican Society of Planning Of 
ficials, 1919 F both St Chicago > ef 
miimeo 506 

Concise analysis of the control- 
ling the 


the public by 


problem of 


subdivision of land in the interest of 


means of intelligent planning 


implemented by administrative authority. Dis 
cusses the role of the planning agency in reg 
ulating subdivision development, the basi 


framework of subdivision control, sup 


reclaiming of the 


legal 


plementary regulations, the 


old, unused subdivision, some problems of de 
sign, and the benefits from subdivision reg 
lation 

War and Post-War Nutrition 

Nutrition and F 1 Supt T} War ar 
ifler Edited by John D. Black, Ph.D., Her 
Lee, Professor of F ymin Harvard Unive 
i The Annals of the Amer nA 
Political and § Science Janu 14 
Philadelphia “q pt 

The object of this issue of the Annals i 
present enoug! iterial relating ‘ i 
ject of nutrition in the war and after so tl 
the reader will get well acquainted 
und develop a compelling interest in foll 
future developments in it Treatment is g 
to the technological phases of nutrition 





[here 


malnutrition as the focus of interest 


are short food consumption, « 


sections on 


tribution production and processing 


Building Standards 


Iwo publications of the National Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of Con 
merce, Washington, D. ¢ on Building Mate 
rials and Structures 1942 United State 
Government Printing Office, Washing 1, D. ¢ 

Recommended Building Code Requtremer 

ry Ne Dwelling ¢ nstruct ’ fre 
¢ ¢ ’ , i gO ¢ 

A series of recommended requirements f 
we in building codes [hese requirements a 
ply to single und two-family houses at 
multiple dwellings of limited he wn 
fire resistance ligt n ventilation 
strength of consti on ind chimne ul 
hreplaces 

I Re ‘ ( } 

( j sof 

Presents a classification ruilding 
struction based on essential features having 
bearing on the restricting and retarding effec 
on fire offered by the different types I he 
classes within each type are differentiated | 


the degree of fire resistance of structural men 
bers Data ncludes from surveys of con 
bustible contents of buildings and from fire 
tests of building constructions and materials 
Cement Standards 

‘3.7 .M Standard 1 Cemen P 

‘8.7 .M. ¢ mittee Cemen Pu 4 
eA in Society for Te M 
260 S. Broad § Philadelpt I 4 

1g f $1.3 

The sixth edition of this annual comptla 

tion by the American Society for Testing Ma 


terials presents in convenient form the 


standard and tentative " 
methods of chemical analysis, and me 


physical tests pertaining to cement 


balances 


standard specifications 
thod f 


ods of 


Also in 


and 


dudes information on analytical 
weights, the Manual of Cement Testing, and 
a list of selected references on portland ce 
ment 
Wartime Juvenile Delinquency 
Tuventle Delinquer , e War Pertod 
The Journal of Educational Soctolog October 
1942 128 pf ne 
This issue of the Journal of Educational 


prepared in 
Society for the 


Sociology cooperation 


members of the 


Crime articles 


consists of a eries of 


problem of wartime juvenile delinquency 


with the 
Prevention of 


on the 
Spe 


cial topics such as wartime juve nile delinquenc 


in England, psychopathic 


crime, and Negro delinquency in Ne 
ire included 
» 
\ Personnel I rovranm 
Municipal P é Vassac} 
Massachusetts Federa , f Taxpayer 
iations, In i Re s B 
1942 4 fise 
A pamphlet describing in simple 
comprehensive personnel plan—whict 
provides a_  codifica n of salaries 
Massachusetts municipality and coor 
some important lega nd general inf 
relating to munic il em ees and 
aries 
Wear Film Lists 
il l é Sta i I 
I I d M P ( 
iH lr r MW D.¢ 
A | of hin } ‘ f 
training I nin 
I g ind in i ns tf 
I f iW ij 
Yi [ P 
| i 
D. ¢ 104 
I n of a 
enty x I 
iW wie 1 an in 
war eft health nutt n hn 
ra ng na cpor ed » be isef 
college ind communi rogram 


personality am 


w York 


teTiis i 
in ette« 
for the 


dinatin 
































The Littleford Model No. 101 Utility Spray Tank is the versa- 
tile Bitumen Spraying Unit for keeping highways and run- 
ways in shape 

The No. 10] is three units in one—has Pouring Pot Outlet 
for crack filling work, the Hand Spray Attachment for patch 
and shoulder work, and Spray Bar for small application work. 
Will handle Asphalt, Tar, Emulsion, Road Oil, or Cutback. 

For any Black Top Maintenance or Construction Work, 
the No. 101 can do the job. Made in Two Wheel or Four 
Wheel Trailers, or Truck Mounted. Write for N-5 Bulletin 


or see your Littleford Dealer. 


ee 2 ” 
rate , LITTLEFORD BROS., INC. 500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘ 
« 


: ag 





crack filling work. 





,) ri hae 


. 


< 





Pouring Pot Outlet makes it possible to do 


Hand Spray Attachment makes patch work 


easy. 
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Spray Bar makes small application jobs, 
such as shoulder widening, a simple task. 
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oving Central Traffic in N.Y.C. 


Plan 


ork 


Stud Regional 


New } 


und Parking 
Madison lve 


$4.50 


400 
iii + 144 Pp 
study treats trafhe 
roblem and embraces 
of that 
wy «traffic and terminal needs 
New York Metropolitan 
report 


and parking 
all the 


relation 


as a 
com posite 
to the 
of the 
Region 


the 


problem in 


the 
resulting which 
bd of a large 
businessmen 

mcerned with 

Ss, points out 


re presents 
the 
technicians 


majority of competent 
who 

transportation 
solution the 


ad 


and 
the city's 
1 that the 
il city traffic problem is 
stration organization 
large-scale public 
recommendations 


of 
one of 
people than 
It 


more 
and ot 
building program 
program of 
action and 
ration of plans for new physical facilities. 


1s 


ru 


d laws and administrative 


Manpower Problem 
re Can We Get War Workers? 
Griffith Public Affairs 
Plaza, New York 


By Sar 
Committee, 10 
1942 32 pp 


j efeller 


ee 


pular, factual pamphlet presenting the re 
of a cross-section survey of the manpower 
ion in Baltimore, as of September 15 

Concludes that there is no serious short 
in the local labor supply but a grave lack 
raining and placement policies. Empha 
need for intensive vocational technical 





or 


1ing in schools or within industry, full 
of women, Negroes, and other minority 
ips, and control of labor migration Not 
ended as an indictment of Baltimore but 
ely as a “warning of what the country 
es unless a more determined effort is made 
coordinate and speed manpower place 


Housing and Community Planning 


The City, The Housing and The Community 
Plan. By Hugo Leipsiger, University of Texas, 


tin, Texas 


An 


CLISCUSSES 


1G42 7 pp 
illustrated 
phases of the 
in housing 


attractive, 
many 
involved 


pamphlet which 
complex prob 


! and community 


janning, and shows that these problems can 
only be solved by a concerted and serious 
effort on the part of all concerned with 


esthetics and engineering as well as the physi 
ind social 


cal 


scrences 


Post-War Municipal Improvement 
Plan 
il 


ong Range Improvement Program for 
( of Madison, Dane County, Wis. Prepared 
ler the Direction of James R. Law, Mayor, 
City Council. 1942. 52 pp 
Assembled and tabulated prospectuses of 
needed improvement projects submitted by 
ill the departments and committees of the 
Council of the city of Madison, Wis. Esti 
lates, on the basis of studies made of various 
factors influencing the city’s growth and 
hnances, the amounts that are expected to be 


vailable for future improvements, and makes 
commendations for a long-range improve 
nent program. Program intended to be ficx 
and subject to annual revision 


rhe 


State Legislation 
Ideas 
141 Compiled 
State Law Index, Legislative Reference 
e, Library of Congress. United States 
g Office, Washington, D. 1942. vil 


State 
Margaret 


Current in Legislatures, 


WW 


1940 
Stewart 

Ser 
Print 


146 


by 


Index of laws passed by state legislatures in 





1940 and 1941, with only occasional inclusion 
of bills introduced No attempt made to ex 
nine with any degree of thoroughness bills 
ot enacted Laws are classified under topics 
the national defense emergency, industry 
ind business, professions, trades, and occupa 
ons, labor, health and welfare, administra 
on of justice, social and police measures, edu 
cation, conservation and agriculture, state and 
cal government, and property rights 
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» > . os LES Report to Hon. Fletche 
Other Reports Received Los ANGELES, CAL.—A Re} ted 
Bowron, Mavor of Los Angeles, presente 
State Liqu Monopol Private Licens by Remsen D Bird wind William H 
ing?—By Glenn D. Morrow and Orba F. Tray Schuchardt for the City Planning ¢ 
lor Bureau of Business Research, College of mission ‘ , Sec ie 
nissio 1042 ry 
Commerce, University of Kentucky Legisla - 
Is issuc 
tive Council, Commonwealth of Kentucky R 
1942. 80 pp New York, N. Y.—Con ated Annt : 
port Comptroller ! fisca ve } 
Segregation and Classif Prisoners . 
L.egislatiy Brief Stat Legislat Bur 1 be co nh 5 7 
“— i € riets tate egislative ureau Construction and Re Ta : M 
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; 1 Service University of Oregon 
Summary of Motor Vehicle Accident Fatali _ : ; } f Oregon 
t First Ouarter , De » { operating with The League 0 “5 
lies, Juarte 1942 epartment oO Cities and the Oregon Finance Officers’ As 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washing ' ’ 
ad ciation, Eugene, Ore. 1942. 10 pp., mime 
ton, D. ¢ 194% 20 pp., offset = 
OvueBee Statistical Year Book 1941 Pub 
How the Prisons Can Help the War Effor ‘ lished by authority of the Hon. Oscar 
by Sam A. Lewisohn Address delivered at Drouin. C.R Minister of Municipal Af 
Luncheon Meeting 72d Annual Congress of fairs, Trade and Commerce 1942 XXXII 
American Prison Association, Asheville, N. (¢ +461 pp 
October 20, 1942 9 PP Rocuester, N. ¥ Your City Government 
U’. §8. Government Publications and the War Annual Report, for year ending December 
By Carl H. Melinat, American Library As j1, 1941 o PP 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 194%. 175 pp. 25 SouTH CAROLINA Annual Report, State Plan 
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ton F. Smith, President, Board of Commis ‘P ety ren 
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sioners and Board of Forest Preserve Com TENNESSEE Assessmen ml ' 
: nessee by Vernon G. Morrison Repor 
missioners, for fiscal year 194% 84 pp ' 
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Detroit, Micu An Advance-Plan Program ville Lenn 1942 pp., mimeo 
for Detroit Report to Mayor Edward 
, Si Irenton, N. J Survey of Need for Day 
Jeffries Jr by the Capital Improvement } 
“ Care Among Children of Working Mothers 
Program Committee, December, 1942. 110 vad 
ee pee ate in Trenton State of New Jersey, De 
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Pi partment of Public Instruction Published 
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do babies af- 
fect real-estate val- 


How 


ues? 


How do New York- 
ers make their liv- 
ings, and how does 
their 


it affect gov- 


ernment? 


What 
York's plans for the 
future? 


THIS BOOK 
GIVES YOU THE 
COMPLETE 
PICTURE 


are New 





Member, New York City Planning Commission 
Former Editor, Brooklyn Eagle 
H « a book tha New Y er “ 
er with ity lar g New Y “ 
fir drama ully ibs 
' ' 
He f« we fi t 
- senat 
' or ai il i i 
ime I i it 
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opment we et spect 
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What can other cities learn from New York’s approach to planning? 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW YORK PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Illustrated @ $3.00 @ At all bookstores, or 
HARPER & BROTHERS ® 49 E. 33rd St., NEW YORK 


by Cleveland Rodgers 
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HELPING MUNICIPALITIES MEET THEIR WARTIME 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 


(peas that are helping to 


solve tax accounting problems! 


























If a consolidated tax rate is used—instead of several rates applied 
(DEA to the same valuation—computations will be minimized and 
” accuracy and efficiency increased. 


Proration of collections, used in conjunction with consolidated 


@7) y ee rates, simplifies distribution and speeds settlement with interested 
oe 


taxing bodies. 





Time is saved when a combination tax receipt, notice and office 

: form is prepared complete in one operation. Confusion and need- 

ee ' - less duplication of effort can be eliminated by combining this 

we operation with the writing of tax roll or tax ledger, if machine 
equipment permits. 





Mailing of receipt and office copy with the notice encourages 
; ed => remittance by mail, thus simplifying office procedure and elimi- 
- nating window waiting time for the taxpayer. 


Th Promote and encourage changes in tax laws which will permit 
& La the adoption of up-to-date accounting methods, now or later. 
i 


Keep your Burroughs machines in the best possible condition 
re pea TV through regular inspection, cleaning, lubrication and adjustment 
f 
Ss 


by Burroughs service men. 


Burroughs’ technical knowledge of machines, applications and 
procedures can be of great assistance to you in meeting today’s 
accounting problems with your present equipment. Call your 
local Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





—xx«k* 
MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 


of aircraft equipment 
the manu- 















The manufacture 4 

5. an 
for the Army Air Forces. 
roughs accounting and figur 
t for the Army, Navy U. S. 


! | 
ing e yuipmen h Saha 
Government and the nations many — 
tivities. are the vital tasks assig 
; : > 
to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 


facture of Bur 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





partments of the two companies 4 
Both : Krug Heads 


companies were establis 


Wyandotte by Capt. John B. Ford, whe New WPB Post 


was an outstanding pioneer in 
cal ndustry \ il Pp cmitlic a Ke i 
son is MnOuUunces 


H_ L. Brigham Dies— ae - ‘ a Fp 


nein 
a Bs , , 
N.E.W.W.A. President te ee 
i Producti 
Harold I Brigham, President of 
New England Water Works Assn., dic 
: 1 he Thorndike Hospit il, Brookline, Mass 
COMMANDER on January 8 after an ill 
; aaa 
Mi Brigham is 
he Marlboro, Mass 
was born in t 
SG’ After 


ssa huse 


R FIRE! 


entere 
ile) mid se 
is Pech Sil} 
is a keen 
neering probl 
I 
in authority throughort 


s survived 


New Type Tank 


American-La France-Foamite Corp 


lor Incendiary Bombs | PTW areal 


se is designed a new pump] 
th a reduced amount of critk ill e 
ils to meet the latest requ remen s| 
he Office of Civilian Deiense fe 
lling the magnesium type ne 
mb fires 
This new pump ta yroduces a straight 
stream instead of a spra It is made in 
and 5-gallon sizes. It has an over-all 
iir chamber produc ng a steady pressure 
ind a more constant stream It has a 


inge of from go to 4o feet and can be V A L V E S 


readily transported up ladders, over roofs, 


menses Loge HYDRANTS 


Michigan Atkatt and AND WATERWORKS ACCESSORIES My, 
J. B. Ford Consolidate S 
M & H products, including pipe Elevated 


On January 1, 1943, the Michigan Al ; 1 k 
line accessories are \ l cnown 
kali Co. and the BD Ford Co., both of Rp STEEL TANKS 
Wyandotte, Mich., combined their inter for high quality of material and 
From the first P-DM Elevated Ste« 


Tank (built over 40 years e 


ests to form the Wyandotte Chemicals expert workmanship They are 


Corporation. This action brings together made according to standard spe- eer ng well today tothe» 
two companies, one a basic chemical pro cifications and have been used ntinuity . 
ducer, and the other the world’s largest for many years throughout the 

manufacturer of specialized cleaning mate country. Write for Cata 

rials. No. 34 


Contracts and commitments of Michi 
gan Alkali Co. and the J. B. Ford Co., in 
ike the est dike wirieawiits 3 Pee ee VALVE PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES 
executed without interruption by the AND FITTINGS COMPANY STEEL COMPANY 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., and customer 

Pittsburgh, Pa 3412 Neville Isiand 
ontracts will be maintained without in INISTON 
bis 7 - sop gte ANNISTON, ALABAMA Des Moines, le 913 Tuttle Street 


erruption by the consolidated sales de 
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There’s a right type ‘i 
of Tarvia ... : 
and a right 

Tarvia method... 








FOR ALMOST EVERY TYPE 
OF ROAD MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR! 


HIS year, more than ever, it is essential to keep America’s unmatched highway 
system functioning effectively and efficiently in all weather. During wartime exist- 
ing roads must be ready—for safe transportation of military men and supplies, vital 





ne 


farm products and industrial workers . . . for any emergency. 
That is why road maintenance and repair loom so important in every 1943 high- 
way program. That is why, too, Tarvia is in such demand by experienced road en- 3 


FS * 
Ce. FP eer 5 = 


| gineers and officials who must “make a little do the work of a lot.” 

With Tarvia it is possible to maintain and repair almost any type of pavement ; 
.. . quickly, economically, dependably. The Tarvia field man can show you how to ee 
save money and time. He will help you select the right grade of Tarvia and the right 
larvia method to solve every maintenance and repair problem that faces you. Wire cpg 


or write our nearest office. 


bam: 


P's ae 
* 
f° 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 





. Detroit . . Philadelphia . . Boston 


New York . . Chicago . . Birmingham . . St. Louis . 
. Toledo . . . Youngstown 


Providence .. Rochester .. Minneapolis .. Cleveland . . Columbus . . 
Syracuse . . Buffalo . . Cincinnati . . Bethlehem . . Portland, Me. . . Bangor, Me. 
Norwood, N. Y. . . Cromwell, Conn. . . Norwich, Conn. . . Savannah, Ga. . . Norfolk, Va. 
In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD... Montreal .. Toronto .. Winnipeg . . Vancouver 
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ardner-Denver Mar. 
avy Lieutenant 


Spann, for the last eight years 


sing Manager of the Gardner-Den 


I}! recently received a 


Co., Quincy 


( orps 
e | s 


Reserve 





Autocar Names 
New Vice-President 
| iv ird I 


2b | I he 


mnutacturers of 


Coogan sales manager since 


Autocar Ce 
Ardmore Pa 
winted a Vice-President 


more directly concerned wit! 


motor truck 

has been 
As such, he 
become 


e company’s expanding service require 


for military vehicles which now 


ige the company’s total produc \“ 


pacity He will 


supery 


however, continue his 


sales sion of commercial 


forme 
business through The Autocar Company's 


svstem of direct factory 


coast-to-coast 


branches and dealers 


Flexible Wood Link Mat 
Saves Essential Rubber 


\ new type of mat has been announced 
American Mat Loledo 


to replace the rubber mat 


bv the 


Ohio 


Corp 
familiar 
that the war has forced off the market 
This mat is substantially constructed of 
wood lengths. It is light in weight and 
can easily be folded or rolled for handling 
thick 


as 30 X 44 Inches 


It is one inch and comes in stock 


sizes as large It can be 
obtained in special sizes if required 

To help in conserving the life of the 
mat, through proper care, the company 
has set up a special service and advisory 
department for the duration and is fur 
literature covering the 


nishing detailed 


best maintenance 





wood link mat 


A neu 
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E. C. Fink 
Mack Truck President 


FE. C. Fink. Presiden ad chairn 
Mack Trucks, Inc 


r ( ol 
Island (¢ N. Y.. died Nt \ 

» Janu followit é 
vas 6 ( s ld 

\ pionec " 
Fink had been office 
since s organiaztion in git fe 
consolidation of at Mach Bre 
Car (a the Hew t Motor ¢ 
Sauer Motor Truck ¢ He 

ears vice residen { 
on a e company s sin A 
Pa Plainfield. N ] aml Ne B 
N. J. In this capacity he sup 
velopment of Mack truck 
pal I models ove « yf 
n Sa ! reac n ( 

i vl « s K {om 
in e extensiol ot ar Ise 
kink was elected president ind ¢ 
{ the board in Janu \ it he SUCK 
e late Charles Ha 

\s head of Mach k 
present Wal ( Vus ( 

ie design of the specialized me 
Mack is supply ng the armed fe 
in i« development ol ie hugs 
uuill transmissions now ised 


e Army's go-ton tanks S|} 
s death Mr. Fink had the 
ill three 
he Army-Navy I iward fo 


or sceing 


lence i il production 






MAIN 


WATER 


From 





LOS ANGELES. . Bx. 3277, Term’l 
CHICAGO... 
BOSTON.. 


“| METERS 


Mack plants pres 


..3104 South Michigan Ave. 101 Park Avenue 





.|VENTURI 


M Water Works men have 
so long relied upon 
Builders Venturi Meters 
for accurate records of 
main line flow that we 
suspect they sometimes 
just take it for granted 
that they know all 
about them! 


Do you? Have you the 
latest bulletins on file? 





\i Look and see; if you 
haven't Bulletin 293 B, 
<afer= we suggest you write 
Builders - Providence, 
Inc., 9 Codding Street, Providence 
R. |., and ask for a copy. 
| Sincerely yours. 
Nbach 
cle . 
’ 


WATER-AND SEWAGE WORKS 


LING 


LINE 


METERS 
ICELAND 
to HAWAITI 


In training camp and defense plant; in 
municipal waterworks and industrial 
operation, the SPARLING propeller- 
type Meter is measuring flows with con- 


sistent accuracy! 











At left. the meterhead is lifted from the 
line and “cut away” to show the DI- 
RECT ACTION from the propeller to 
Potalizer. 

Indication and Recording are optional 


Bulletin 308 will be sent 


upon request, 


*- SPA PLING 
CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 


»”» 


Annex 22 Broadway 


6 Beacon Street 
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WARS CAN'T WAIT ON WEATHER! 


HAT’S why construction of factory buildings, 
airport runways, or concrete gun emplacements 
must continue through cold weather. 

True, concrete hardening slows up as temperatures 
drop, but you can compensate for this natural slow- 
ness by adding calcium chloride to portland cement 
concrete. Engineers recognize this value and specify 
calcium chloride for speed and safety in concrete 
construction. 

Reports of tests made at the National Bureau of 
Standards and other data, practical methods, etc., are 
contained in the new manual, “Early Strength Con- 
crete.”” Write now for Bulletin 28 to the Calcium 
Chloride Association, 4145 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


5 


“3 % 
SR rN 
ay ” os ~ 


*- 
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y-Navy E” awarded to the 
plant of the 4/lis-Chalmers 
is displayed by employees and 
icials of this company and the Army 


representatives 


(-C Tractor Plant 
Gets Army-Navy “E 


The Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
yroduction achievement has been awarded 
» the Springfield, Ill., plant of the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
be the first such award for 


This is reported to 
tractor pro 
luction 

In presenting the banner, Col. John 5 
Seybold, Chief of the Procurement Sec- 
on, Supply Division Office, Washington 
D. C., emphasized the importance of trac 
ors in today’s mechanized war. 

“A tractor was the first piece of equip 
ment to land at Guadalcanal,” said Col 
Seybold 


first to land in similar operations 


“Tractors will always be the 
They 
are the mule power of today’s army. 
He pointed out that tractors make way 
for the tank and armored car prepare 
ind repair air fields, act as prime movers 
which 


for heavy guns, build roads over 


supplies and ammunition are moved 
Walter Geist, Allis-Chalmers’ President 
A. Rob 


erts, Manager of the company’s Tractor 


gave the welcoming address. W 


Division, was master «’ .eremonies 


Cold Weather 
Asphalt Construction 
Hot-laid aspha, 


mixtures may be laid 
regardless of freezing weather, according 
o information The Asphalt 
Institute, 8o1 Ave., New York 
his is possible because no curing period 
s required. The base should be firm 
ind if frozen should not contain so much 
moisture as to 


issued by 
Second 


become unstable upon 
thawing. 
Newly 


Institute 


prepared specifications of the 
both winter and sum 


mer work, but for cold weather construc 


cover 


tion the following precautions are added: 


1. Mixing temperatures shall be ad 


justed to the air temperature prevailing 
so that, as spread, hot-laid asphaltic mix 
tures are in the condition most favorable 
for immediate compaction. Mixing tem 
peratures, however, shall in no case be 
higher than 325° F. 

2. When the mixtures are laid during 
an atmospheric temperature helow 40° F., 
loads shall be delivered continuously in 
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insulated trucks so as to permit imme 
diate consolidation and compaction after 
spreading 

3. Spreading shall be iccomplished by 
mechanical means except for the isolated 
areas which cannot be reached by the 
spreading machine 

{- Rolling equipment shall be pro 


vided in such extra number as will in 
sure rapid consolidation and compaction 
} 


immediately after spreading, and to de 


velop required density 


Herrington Director 
of Army Ordnance Assn. 


The Army 


tribute to one of the 


Ordnance Assn. has paid 
foremost ex ponents 
military 


of American preparedness 


time of peace, as well as in time of wat 
by electing A. W. Herrington, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Mar 
mon-Herrington Co., Ind inapolis, Ind 
is a director of the national association 
Herrington struggled for years to stim 
ulate a greater interest in mechanizing 
Many of the 
that he designed are now being produced 
in huge numbers for the U. S. Army 


Marine Corps and Coast Guard and are 


our armed forces vehicles 


seeing active service here and abroad 

Herrington is a past president of the 
Engineers, a gov 
ernor of the Society of American Military 
Engineers, a director of Aviation Corp., a 
Wood Co i fellow 


Geographical Society 


Society of Automotive 


director of the Gar 
of the 
ind a member of other military and civil 


American 


technical adviser 
Economic Mis 


institutions He was 
to President Roosevelt's 


sion to India in 1942 


Peerless Pump Names 
Acting C hief Engineer 


Dan R. Rankin has recently been named 
\cting Chief Engineer for the 
Pump Division—Food Machinery Corp 
g25, West Ave., 25, Los Angeles, Calif. He 
has been asso 
ciated with 
Peerless for 
the past five 
years previous 
ly serving as 
assistant to the 
Chief Engi- 
neer. 

He is cred 
ited with 
many develop 
ments and in 
novations in 
designs of 
Peerless 


Pumps, and D. R. Rankin 
since the start 
of the war has devoted much of his me 


lo solving atten 


upon 


engineering problems 


dant the adaptation of Peerless 


Pumps to new applications ind = use n 
many varied fields. 
Continuous 


hydraulics is being carried in 


research in the field of 


he recent 


ly enlarged Peerless laboratory unde 


Rankin’s direction 
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GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 


Fulton Building 
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TRIPLE 
ACTING 
NON- 
RETURN 
VALVE 


. 


This valve will automatically cut 
in a boiler whenever its pres 
sure equals 
sure; it will 


line-header pres 
isolate a 
automatically whenever its pres- 
sure, from any cause, is lower 
than line-header pressure; and 
it will prevent steam flow from 
the boiler in event of sudden 
drop of line-header 
below the boiler pressure, by 
means of differential shot pilot 
valve functioning. 


boiler 


pressure 


Furnished in angle globe and 
elbow patterns, sizes 2'." te (2°; 
also avaliable in larger sizes, as 
well as in the Cross pattern 


Write for 


Specifican 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















FORA 
COMPLETE LINE 


OF SEWAGE AND WATER- 
TREATMENT EQUIPMENT .. 





Bar screens (mechanically- 


cleaned) 

Chemical feeders (electric 
vibrating) 

Floctrols (controlled floccu- 
lation) 


Grit washers 
Grit collectors 
Primary and secondary 
sludge collectors 
Sludge elevators 
Screenings grinders 
Scum removers 
(All Patented) 


Jeffrey engineers have had years of ex 
perience—have made many installations 
—can offer technical data on both 
equipment and plant design 


Write 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


970-99 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 
Harlan 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Houston 
Huntington 
Milwaukee 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
Scranton 





1099 
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EW cities in America have more de- 
fense plants to guard—or bigger throngs 

of defense workers crowding its streets. 

Yet in 1942, Los Angeles raised its traffic 

safety 

| large cities, to a place in the very top 
ranks! 
of the Los Angeles Police Department 


record from a low rating among 


All praise to the Traffic Division 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR 


=* HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


More RC Y ¢ LE Ss 








LOS ANGELES SETS NEW REGORDS WITH 20! 


\ HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 















Yes, and 


and its commanding officers. 
recognition of the men of its motorcycle 
sanction That Los Angeles used 181 
solo Harley-Davidsons and 20 Servi-Cars 
in establishing its great record is contin. 
ued proof of the dependable perform. 
ance these motorcycles are providing for 
more than 3600 American communities. 


coO.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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‘ortable Pumps 
ight Incendiary Bombs 


developments by the enemy have 
n the use of new, more highly 
ve incendiary bombs with ex 
ve charges in them, persons entrustec 


vilian protect on have shown great 


est in an improved more efficient 


of fire pump and extinguisher 
se new bombs are reported to eX 
e at anv time during their burning 


ive been known to be fatal at dis 


Officials of the 


ipproaching them cau 


is great as 140 icet 


18) recommend 
] living protective ce 


ving them with a= solid 


ul vering ind 


stream of 


The Indian fire pump made by D. B 
Smith and Co Utica, N \ 


ictical solution to the 


iffords a 
problem It w 


ww a solid stream of water a distance 


to 50 feet. With a nominal amount 


protection, this type of equipment 


go a long way toward controlling 


e menace and relieving the heavy loads 


at will be thrust on fire departments 


emergencies It is rated by au 


cquUuring 


horities as one of the most effective ex 


nguishers for general fire fighting in 


mes, buildings, factories, et 


Water-Works Data 


An unusual amount of valuable wate 
included in the new bull 
Bowler, Inc 
Vertical 


include 


vorks data are 


tin prepared by Layne & 


Memphis, Tenn., entitled “Layne 


furbine Pumps.” These data 


the nteresting method of determining 


heid pump Cut tric ( 


ible orifice me od ( mecas cs 
flow of \ er discharging trom px 
horizontally into the open area 
The bulletin als 1 complete ‘ 
scripuion of the erti irpine 
featured by 
, 
( amouflage lor 
\ — Teefege 
lunicipal Utilities 
\ccordin ‘ ‘ cath 
Ihe Flintkote (« Rocketell ' 
New York ( ! ul i falls nto 
lillerent categories, Lhe { ( 
mim jo cl S 11Ltie mor 
etlec ( I ( cl 
rfaces of iu c I 
noul ( The s 
crave ( it 
ind forms cam 
paints te cle ( ‘ 
lend the Hi on Ss 
ngs The 
camoutlage I 
ealmet ad is istihed 1 re 
PsStahces 
ona npo in 
since ¢ ( rie hmum 
Il sufhe n conceal m " 
pal util cs ( ise of ¢ noutla 
is become reasingly imp I 
imoutlage col een es 
he | S. Arm ba neer ¢ 
he spe fic needs of protec 
cealment The camouflage paints cle 
yped bv Flinkote meet the requ ments 
of availability ease ot ipplica 
cost, dull lusterless fin ind fire 
fire-retardent qualities 
In certain places adhesives are useful in 
camouflage work Roads and rut 
wavs often mus ve treated in ad 
hering material to produc ( 1 pe 
ft textures According eat 
Flintkote camouflage adhesives { 
specific types One ot these s used fe 
horizontal surtaces, while e other fc 
vertical surfaces 
The exacting techniques of camouflage 
nstallations, the company states quire 
careful consideration of many factors An 
icknowledged exper on the subject should 


be consulted 





6 + 





60 WALL TOWER 


Consultants 














Designers 


INCINERATION ENGINEERS 


NICHOLS ENGINEERING & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


'elattiatiaiels; 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
















« 
Tanks, Towers 
Kettles, KRiere, 
Vats, Vessels, 
Bins, Boilers 
Stacks Stand- 


pipes and other 
fabricated plate 

work from your 
specifications or 
ours. 





Write fer “Tank Talk” —6-A, or 


let us figure on your requirements, 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


Established in 1854 


NEWNAN::--GEORGIA 
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MAINTENANCE 


releases manpower 
for the war 


Muu NS of man-hours of labor and vast quantities 
of equipment and transportation are being conserved 
for the national emergency by the maintenance-thrift 





of America’s concrete pavements. 

Consider these facts shown by a summary of 
available state highway surface maintenance costs, 
covering 178,000 miles in 27 states over periods 
averaging 11.6 years: 


Concrete roads, while carrying heavier traffic, cost 
$57 to $444 per mile per year LESS to maintain than 
other types. 

Concrete costs 44 as much for upkeep as the next 
most extensively used surface—average saving 
$187 per mile per year. 





Concrete’s low maintenance, with its conservation 
of labor, goes hand in hand with superior stamina for 
war service. Thousands of miles of concrete roads 
and streets are now carrying loads which would soon 
close less durable pavements for costly repairs or 
resurfacing. 

Fortunate is the city, county or state today which 
has used concrete on its main roads and streets. 

The assistance of our technical staff is 


available to the designers and builders of 
pavements and other war construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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1. M. Baker, general manager of the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Company divi 
Chas. Ff Moore, pre sident of Joshua Hendy Iron Vi orks: and Ge rge 1 VUcKenna 
general manager of the Pomona-Westco Pump ¢ nbany d sior 
H d E { : . , iwers, distributors, and holesale men 
endy Acquires ! | 
é Ss During the meetings at each school 
S | = li —— 
Vew Ouostidtartes the importance of keeping trucks in good 
operating order for the big job ahead 


[he Joshua Hendy lron Works 
r Cal 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Cal., and its 


Sunny 


have recently purchased the 


ubsidiary, the Westco Pump Division, St 
Louis, Mo., according to an announce 
nent by Charles E. Moore, President. 


Mr. Moore states that the resources and 


juipment of the Pomona Division will 


ve helpful in expediting the construction 
of vital war and shipbuilding equipment 


A. McKenna 
President of the Pomona Pump Company 


now under contract. George 


since 1924, together with the entire ex 
ecutive personnel, will be retained intact 
rhe plant facilities have actually been in 
creased 

The Hendy 
of the major engineering fields: mechan 
cal, electrical, hydraulic, rhe 
Pomona Division will continue to be prin 
cipally engaged in the manufacture of 
turbine pumps of the vertical type for all 
The Westco Di 


vision specializes in smaller sizes for do 


interests now embrace four 


and steam. 


pumping applications. 


and industrial work. 
The Crocker-Wheeler Electric 

of Ampere, N. J., 

tric motors 


mestic 
Mfg. Co 
manufacturers of elec 
flexible 
couplings has also been purchased by this 
company. Plans are 


generators, and 


under way for a vast 
expansion program that will help step up 
the martime production of this firm 


White Enlarges Work on 
Preventive Maintenance 


Following up its conservation service 
program of last year, the White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has planned to in 
tensify the work for 1943. 

A series of schools was instituted at each 
of the White branches and all the deale1 
ships under the direction of branch man- 


rHE AMERICAN CITY 


White 


they could do as their con 


was stressed, and representatives 


were told what 


tribution 

Particularly stressed at the meetings 
were White's preventive maintenance 
plan” and its parts conservation plan 
which proved of such value last year and 
which will be carried out even more in 


tensively during 1943 Preventive main 
tenance calls for systematic check-ups and 
service on a_ predetermined schedule 
account the life and 
maintenance requirements of all working 
Under this plan Whit 


to keep trucks in efficient operating con 


which takes into 


parts contracts 


dition, and the units are brought in at 


prescribed intervals for various service 


ranging from lubrication to complet 


overhaul as needed. Under the parts con 


servation plan, parts are rebuilt wherever 


possible and 


the old 


in the case of replacements 


parts are turned in This in 


sures a supply for a longer period of time 


Timber Goes to War 


The Forest Fights, a 


book of news pi 


tures, showing the jobs the forest indus 
tries have done and are doing to forward 
the nation’s war effort, has just been 
published by the ‘Timber Engineering 


Co., 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. ¢ 

Containing some 200 photographs, w 
brief descriptive copy, the 48-page book 
takes the reader from action shots “at 
the front,” through the supply line and 
training Camps to industry ind val 
housing on “the home front 

A copy of this book may be obtained 


charge by writing this 
AMERICAN CITy 


without 
ind mentioning Tut 


{ ymipany 


@ February, 1943 





HYDRO-TITE 


A DEPENDABLE JOINTING 
COMPOUND FOR BELL & 
SPIGOT WATER MAINS 


HYDRO.-TITE is a self-caulkirg sulphur 
base join 
Bell & Spigot cast iron water mains and 
form 


jointing compound used to 
soil pipe It is made in 
which 


melting 


powder 


insures uniformity and quick 


For more than 30 years Hydro-Tice has 


been used by Water Companies and 
Water Departments everywhere Hua- 
dreds of tons of Hydro-Tite are now 


being used on strictly war projects under 
War Department and Navy specifications 


HYDRAULIC 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Main Sales Office 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y 


General Office & Works 
West Medford Station, Boston, Mass 











Sortorate 
INDICATOR 


Knowing the rate 
of flow 





in meter 
testing is almost 
as important as 
knowing that 
your tanks or 
scales are accur- 
The Ford 
Testerate Indicat- 


ate. 
or will tell you 
instantly and ac- 
curately the rate 
of flow in gal- 
lons per minute. 
Hundreds of these 
instruments are 


in service. 


Ask for more information. 





FORD vox co. 


eee 


WABASH, IND. 

















Heil Streamline Fiusher 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, 
a drop of water need be lost. 


All hydrants are frost-proof. 


Units save 


e Collection 


: These and many other points of ex- 
ficient 
.-, and more e 


: etai\s 
omplete @ 


pear cellence are thoroughly explained 
our catalog, which it will pay you 


study. 





Also manufacturers of the 


well-known Eddy Valves 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 
WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Representatives 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


National Cast I P » Co., Bir h , Ala. 
MILWAUKEE, Wittael ttle HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY ationa a ron ipe o irmingham a 








—. 


The EDDY Hydrant 
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REG. u.s, pat.OFF 


* %* %* Specialists in Public Safety %*% *% * 
MANUFACTURERS OF EMERGENCY SIGNALING SYSTEMS 

% FIRE ALARM % AIR RAID WARNING % AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 

%& POLICE SIGNALING) y& INDUSTRIAL FIRE ALARM ¥& FIRE AND WATCHMEN'S SUPERVISORY 


[wo thousand municipalities, several thousand industrial plants and many 
of the largest institutions now use Gamewell Systems for the protection of 
life and property and to ensure the permanency of established business. 


We freely cooperate in planning protective Signaling Systems. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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engineer for 
il Electric, shown with the 
new mobile FM police radio equip 


ment 


Chestnut, electronic 


receiver 


Police Radio Development 


Many new developments are being in 
porated mobile FM 
o equipment developed by General 


into the police 


tric engineers These radios are be 


manufactured for a “radio reserve 

established by the War Production 
Board 

According to D. L. Chestnut, of General 

I ric’s Radio, Television, and Elec 

mics Dept., at Schenectady, N. Y., one 


of the more important 


ron core” or inductive tuning feature 


I his easiel ind more accurate 


permits 
ining and reduces the effect of car vibra 
mon tuning adjustments. Receiver bat 


ery drain has been reduced 35 per cent, 


ind a material improvement has been 
nade in effective communications work 
WPB Reorganizes 
Salvage Direction 

Paul C. Cabot has been made Dire 


or of the newly organized Salvage Divi 
War Board, ac 
cording to an announcement made by 
Donald M. Nelson Mr. Cabot 
formerly was Deputy-Director of the Con 


sion of the Production 


Chairman 


servation Division of the War Froduction 
Board J]. Widman Bertch 
by Mr. Cabot Director Mi 


Bertch formerly was chief of the Special 


was selected 


as Deputy 
Projects Salvage Branch This action fol 
lowed the resignation of Lessing J. Rosen 
vald 


tion Division 


formerly Director of the Conserva 


When government salvage operations 
vere first started about a year ago as a 
branch of the Conservation Division, M1 
Nelson states, the nation faced a critical 
tuation in shortages of iron and _ steel 
fats and greases, waste paper, and othe 
Salvage items. At that time 45. steel 
furnaces were shut down because of lack 


f iron and steel scrap. The job of stim 


ilating and intensifying public interest in 
these fur 


1e collection of scrap to start 


naces Operating again fell to the Salvage 


Branch and was greatly aided by many 


sroups and through 


uit the 


civic organizations 


country 
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Ice Control for 


Airport Runwa vs 


The problem of making icy runways 
skidproof ind of removing ice f that 
desirable, has been the subject of study 
the Calcium Chloride Assn., gig5 Pe 
scot Bldg., Detroit, Mic! 

In producing material suitable for skid 
proofing the icy surfaces e Association 
recommends the use of cinders crushed 
to a maximum size otf , nel n prete 
ence to sand or stone ch ps. Sand should 
be screened to a somewhat smaller max 
mum size, because over-size material may 
become a serious hazard in the propeller 
wash Ihe abrasive material should 
then be treated with from 50 to 100 Ihs 
of calcium chloride per cu. yd I his 
will allow it to be stockpiled 

Engineers with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration warn that this abrasive 


should be swept from the runways imme 


diately after the ice has disappeared to 


avoid the possibility of cinders and sand 


being drawn into the carburetor intake 
of the engines by the blast from the pro 
pelle The material then could be sal 
vaged and reused again 

If the ice must be removed entirely, the 
association recommends that flake cal 
cium chloride without abrasives be spread 
over the surface If the atmosphere is 


unusually cold the operators will find the 
work 
chleride 


flakes 


facilitated by the use of a calcium 


solution in place of the dry 


Horni Signal Plant Wins 
“FE” for Production 


For hncreasin ‘ 
1 i > | ' 
( H ‘ ! \I | 
( Hudson N 
York i ‘ e Arm Pp 
E..” Ja William J. I \ 
\ rice ( ‘ Ne | 
esick ( l ti 
va i ( ill { i \ 
and N by I Cx James TD. Me 
I ree Boa | I Ke \ | 
I H Pres h tt ( n 
epted r \ { e firm ‘ 
B » and Alice P.S la < 
the emp ees iwccepted ( An 
Navy I nsignia from Lieut 
Douglas Gessford, United States N 
MM Horni said that only oa 
halt ears ago his plan was enya 
the peacetime production of iffic a 
fire-alarm equipment Our war p 
tion has increased 1,500 per cen 2) 
stall of sO workers has expanded oO bow 
\ veteran of the first world war, M 
Horni since 1g20 has been manutacturimeg 
trafhe ind = = fire-alarm equipment for 
American cities. Servin n the 77th D 
sion as master signal electrician, he devel 
oped his technical skill on the battlefields 
of France where he experimented with 
various kinds of lamps for d um 
ing Phrough those experiments he is 
ible to devel p the H ni ele nal 


devices 





“Traffic accidents have been reduced toa 
minimum since we marked our city streets 
with one of those handy M-B Markers.’ 


That’s what one enthusiastic city engineer said about the M-B 


Marker. 


Hundreds of others voice the same sentiments. 


Street 


marking does promote safety and an M-3 Marker simplifies the 


job. 


walks, ete. 


It handles ANY type of striping job 
It also comes in handy for marking athletic fields, 


trafic lines, cross- 


airports, tennis courts, playgrounds, ete. 


Two types available — hand- 
propelled and power-driven 
units. Quickly convertible to 
an all-purpose paint sprayer 
for painting machinery, park 
benches and various munici- 
pal equipment. Write for 
Bulletin No. 112. 


Meili-Blumberg Corp. 


Box A-2 New Holstein, Wis. 
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M-B Marker 


putting down double 


line at street intersection 
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ALBRIGHT & 
Consulting Engineers 


Water, Sewerage, Garbage 
and Valuation Problems 


1520 Lecust St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


FRIEL, INC. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, 4. Y. 
1) Park Plese Mew York City 


Water Supply 








Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 

Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linweed Bivd. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water oo Pood 
Control and Drainage—B. 
—Ornamental Street Lighiing— 
Paving—Light and Power | “late 
Appraisals. 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicags 
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Anvorp, Burpick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generatior 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 

and Reports 
41706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Curgmist and BacrexioLocist 
Orrice axp LaporaTory 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG! 


Utility Ratee—Town Planning— 
Water and Sewage Systems— 
Economic Surveys. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 














The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 


| 148ist municipaii- 
1 public groups in utility 
Ss, rates franc hises, ac- 
nting and surveys 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 
280 Broadway New York City 


BUCK, ant AND JOST 
Consulting E 
(Formerly Nicholas 8. 
y, Sewage 











Campbell, Davis & Bankson 


The Chester Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, 
Power Development and Appli- 
cations, Valuations and Rates. 
210 Parkway at Sandusky 8t., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 
M. Am. Soc. B. 
Consulting Engineer 

Water Supply and ag 

Sewerage and Sew Treat- 

ment, eee and I Industrial 

Wastes Disposal 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Maas, 











E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Stear 1 Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water § n Paving, Roads, Af 
Reports 
City Bank Bldg 
Shreveport, La. 


New England Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo 








BURGESS & NIPLE 


Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 

T. C. Kussmaul Earl S. Hoyt 

Ben EK. Bare Clayton C. Bull 

Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 

age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 
tions 

568 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0 








WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspections and Teste of Mate- 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De 
signs, Specifications. 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development — Bridges — 
Water Supply — Drainage—Sevw- 
erage—Fire Prevention 


11 Beacon St. Bostea 











METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 


STATLER BUILDING 
Boston 


Laboratory, Valuations 


150 BROADWAY 
New York 








THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Wate 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 
Appraisals, Design, Supervisien, 
Laboratory 


Fiewer Bidg. Watertown, N. Y. 








THE 


Water Waste Surveys 


§2 Church Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 








WALTER H. FLOOD & CO, 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 

— Inspections — te—S 

fications—Physical and Chemical 
Tests — Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 


822 E. 42nd &t. Chieage, Tl. 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 


Ilustrated brochure and moving picture 


CLEVELAND 


film upon request 


NEW YORK 





FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 
Inc. 
Engineers 
DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS «+ REPORTS 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Galveston Washington 














ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, 


INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUtterfield 8-2600 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 
Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Treatment 
Garbage, Refuse, Industrial Wastes 
Design, Supervision, Valuations, Reports 
Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadeiphie 
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For list of catalogs and literature on equipment for cities, towns and 
villages, and how to prolong its life, turn to pages 23, 24 and 26 of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN CITY. 
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J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co. 
Municipal & Consulting Engineers 
Design and Construction Supervision 
Air Ports, Waterworks, Sewerage, Sew- 
nce Treatment, Water Treatment, Gas 
Systems, Street Improvements, Reports, 
Appraisals 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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LOWER 
DISTRICT 


JX Pane t "aaa 


SS. S, TRIANGLE 


MT. WASHINGTON 
HILLTOP 


LEGEND 


COMPLETED — (MOTE) INCLUDES PORT 
ure as. TC 


wioT™ 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


SCHEDULED 


TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
OR RECONSTRUCTED 


MAJOR STREETS ner a 6 £/ 
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For key to this map of Pittsburgh's Inter-District Traffic Circuit, see pa 12-49 


See also articles on pages 3, 35, 49, 69, and 83 on various phases ol 


Wartime Planning for Peacetime Public Works 








